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A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


I.—THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BELIEF. 


By Professor WILLIAM JAMES. 


“ Mein Jetzt und Hier ist der letzte Angelpunkt fiir alle Wirklichkeit, 
also alle Erkenntniss.”—-THEoDoR Lipps. 


Everyone knows the difference between imagining a 
thing and believing in its existence, between supposing a 
proposition and acquiescing in its truth. In the case of 
acquiescence or belief, the object is not only apprehended 
by the mind, but is held to have reality. Belief is thus the 
mental state or function of cognising reality—I might, 
indeed, have called this paper ‘The Perception of Reality’. 
As used in the following pages, ‘ Belief’ will mean every 
degree of assurance, including the highest possible cer- 
tainty and conviction. 

There are, as we know, two ways of studying every 
psychic state. First, the way of analysis: What does it 
consist in? What is its inner nature? Of what sort of 
mind-stuff is it composed? Second, the way of history: 
What are its conditions of production, and its connexion 
with other facts ? 

Into the first way we cannot go very far. In its inner 
nature belief, or the sense of reality, is a sort of feeling 
more allied to the emotions than to anything else. Mr. 
al 
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Bagehot distinctly calls it the ‘emotion’ of conviction. I 
just now spoke of it as acquiescence. It resembles more 
than anything what in the psychology of volition we know 
as consent. Consent is recognised by all to be a mani- 
festation of our active nature. It would naturally be 
described by such terms as ‘ willingness’ or the ‘turning 
of our disposition’. What characterises both consent and 
belief is the cessation of theoretic agitation, through the 
advent of an idea which is inwardly stable, and fills the 
mind solidly to the exclusion of contradictory ideas. When 
this is the case, motor effects are apt to follow. Hence the 
states of consent and belief, characterised by repose on the 
purely intellectual side, are both intimately connected with 
subsequent practical activity. This inward stability of the 
mind’s content is as characteristic of disbelief as of belief. 
We shall presently see that we never disbelieve anything 
except for the reason that we believe something else which 
contradicts the first thing.! Disbelief is thus an incidental 
complication to belief, and need not be considered by itself. 
The true opposites of belief, psychologically considered, 
are doubt and inquiry, not disbelief. In both these states 
the content of our mind is in unrest, and the emotion 
engendered thereby is, like the emotion of belief itself, 
perfectly distinct, but perfectly indescribable in words. 
Both sorts of emotion may be pathologically exalted. One 
of the charms of drunkenness unquestionably lies in the 
deepening of the sense of reality and truth which is gained 
therein. In whatever light things may then appear to us, 
they seem more utterly what they are, more ‘utterly 
utter’ than when we are sober. This goes to a fully 
unutterable extreme in the nitrous oxide intoxication, in 
which a man’s very soul will sweat with conviction, and he 
be all the while unable to tell what he is convinced of at 
all.2. The pathological state opposed to this solidity and 
deepening has been called the questioning mania ((riibel- 
sucht by the Germans). It is sometimes found as a sub- 
stantive affection, paroxysmal or chronic, and consists in 
the inability to rest in any conception, and the need of 
having it confirmed and explained. ‘Why doI stand here 


1Compare this psychological fact with the corresponding logical 
truth that all negation rests on covert assertion of something else than 
the thing denied. (See Bradley’s Principles of Logic, bk. i., ch. 3.) 

* See that very remarkable little work, The Anesthetic Revelation and 
the Gist of Philosophy, by Benj. P. Blood (Amsterdam, N.Y., 1874). Com- 
pare also M1np vii. 206. 
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where I stand?’ ‘ Why is a glass a glass, a chair a chair?’ 
‘How is it that men are only of the size they are? Why 
not as big as houses ?’ &c., &c.1_ There is, it is true, another 
_——— state which is as far removed from doubt as 

om belief, and which some may prefer to consider the 
roper contrary of the latter state of mind. I refer to the 
eeling that everything is hollow, unreal, dead. I shall 
speak of this state again upon a later page. The point I 
wish to notice here is simply that belief and disbelief are 
but two aspects of one psychic state. 

John Mill, reviewing various opinions about belief, comes 
to the conclusion that no account of it can be given : 


“What,” he says, ‘is the difference to our minds between thinking of 
a reality and representing to ourselves an imaginary picture? I con- 
fess I can see no escape from the opinion that the distinction is ultimate 
and primordial. There is no more difficulty in holding it to be so than 
in holding the difference between a sensation and an idea to be pri- 
mordial. It seems almost another aspect of the same difference. .. . 
I cannot help thinking, therefore, that there is in the remembrance of a 
real fact, as distinguished from that of a thought, an element which 
does not consist . . . in a difference between the mere ideas which are 
present to the mind in the two cases. This element, howsoever we 
define it, constitutes belief, and is the difference between Memory and 
Imagination. From whatever direction we approach, this difference 
seems to close our path. When we arrive at it, we seem to have 
reached, as it were, the central point of our intellectual nature, pre- 
supposed and built upon in every attempt we make to explain the more 
recondite phenomena of our mental being.’’? 


1 To one whose mind is healthy thoughts come and go unnoticed ; 
with me they have to be faced, thought about in a peculiar fashion, and 
then disposed of as finished, and this often when I am utterly wearied 
and would be at peace; but the call is imperative. This goes on to the 
hindrance of all natural action. If I were told that the staircase was 
on fire and I had only a minute to escape, and the thought arose—‘ Have 
they sent for fire-engines? Is it probable that the man who has the 
key ison hand? Is the man a careful sort of person? Will the key 
be hanging on a peg? Am I thinking rightly? Perhaps they don’t 
lock the depot’—my foot would be lifted to go down; I should be 
conscious to excitement that I was losing my chance; but I should be 
unable to stir until all these absurdities were entertained and disposed 
of. In the most critical moments of my life, when I ought to have been 
so engrossed as to leave no room for any secondary thoughts, I have been 
oppressed by the inability to be at peace. And in the most ordinary 
circumstances it is all the same. Let me instance the other morning 
I went to walk. The day was biting cold, but I was unable to proceed 
except by jerks. Once I got arrested, my feet in a muddy pool. One 
foot was lifted to go, knowing that it was not good to be standing in 
water, but there I was fast, the cause of detention being the discussing 
with myself the reasons why I should not stand in that pool.” (T.S. 
Clouston, Clinical Lectures on Mental Diseases, 1883, p. 48. See also 
Berger, in Archiv f. Psychiatrie, vi. 217.) 

? Note to Jas. Mill’s Analysis, i. 412-423. 
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If the words of Mill be taken to apply to the mere subjec- 
tive analysis of belief—to the question, What does it feel 
like when we have it? they must be held, on the whole, to 
be correct. Belief, the sense of reality, feels like itself— 
that is about as much as we can say. 

Prof. Brentano, in an admirable chapter of his Psychologie, 
expresses this by saying that conception and belief (which 
he names judgment) are two different fundamental psychic 
phenomena. What I myself in a former article, MIND ix. 22, 
called the ‘ object’ of thought may be comparatively simple, 
like ‘Ha! what a pain,’ or ‘It thunders’; or it may be 
complex, like ‘Columbus discovered America in 1492,’ or 
‘There exists an all-wise Creator of the world’. In either 
case, however, the mere thought of the object may exist 
as something quite distinct from the belief in its reality. 
The belief, as Brentano says, presupposes the mere thought: 

“ Every object comes into consciousness in a twofold way, as simply 
thought of [vorgestellt] and as admitted [anerkannt] or denied. The 
relation is analogous to that which is assumed by most philosophers 
(by Kant no less than by Aristotle) to obtain between mere thought and 
desire. Nothing is ever desired without being thought of; but the 
desiring is nevertheless a second quite new and peculiar form of relation 
to the object, a second quite new way of receiving it into consciousness. 
No more is anything judged (1.c., believed or disbelieved) which is not 
thought of too. But we must insist that, so soon as the object of a 
thought becomes the object of an assenting or rejecting judgment, our 
consciousness steps into an entirely new relation towards it. It is then 
twice present in consciousness, as thought of, and as held for real or 
denied; just as when desire awakens for it, it is both thought and 
simultaneously desired” (p. 266). 


The commonplace doctrine of ‘judgment’ is that it con- 
sists in the combination of ‘ideas’ by a ‘copula’ into a 
‘ proposition,’ which may be of various sorts, as affirmative, 
negative, hypothetical, &&. But who does not see that in a 
disbelieved or doubted or interrogative or conditional propo- 
sition, the ideas are combined in the same identical way in 
which they are in a proposition which is solidly believed ? 
The way in which the ideas are combined is a part of the 
inner constitution of the thought’s object or content. That 
object is sometimes an articulated whole with relations 
between its parts, amongst which relations that of predicate 
to subject may be one. But when we have got our object 
with its inner constitution thus defined in a proposition, 
then the question comes up regarding the object as a whole: 
‘Is it a real object, and is this proposition about it a true 
proposition or not?’ And in the answer Yes to this question 
lies that new psychic act which Brentano calls ‘judgment,’ 
but which I prefer to call ‘belief’. 
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In every proposition, then, so far as it is believed, ques- 
tioned or disbelieved, four elements are to be distinguished, 
the subject, the predicate, and their relation (of whatever 
sort it be), and finally the psychic attitude in which our 
mind stands towards the proposition taken as a whole. 

Admitting, then, that this attitude is a state of conscious- 
ness sui generis, about which nothing more can be said in 
the way of internal analysis, let us proceed to the second 
way of studying the subject of belief: Under what circum- 
stances does this peculiar attitude of mind arise? We shall 
soon see how much matter this gives us to discuss. 


Suppose a new-born mind, entirely blank and waiting for 
experience to begin. Suppose that it begins in the form of 
a visual impression (whether faint or vivid is immaterial) of 
a lighted candle against a dark background, and nothing 
else, so that whilst this image lasts it constitutes the entire 
universe known to the mind in question. Suppose, more- 
over (to simplify the hypothesis), that the candle is only 
imaginary, and that no ‘original’ of it is recognised by us 
psychologists outside. Will this hallucinatory candle be 
believed in, will it have a real existence for the mind ? 

What possible sense (for that mind) would a suspicion 
have that the candle was not real? What would doubt or 
disbelief of it imply? When we, the onlooking psycholo- 
gists, say the candle is unreal, we mean something quite 
definite, viz., that there is a world known to us which is 
real, and to which we perceive that the candle does not 
belong ; it belongs exclusively to that individual mind, has 
no status anywhere else, &c. It exists, to be sure, in a 
fashion, for it forms the content of that mind’s hallucina- 
tion ; but the hallucination itself, though unquestionably it 
is a sort of existing fact, has no knowledge of other facts ; 
and since those other facts are the realities par excellence for 
us, and the only things we believe in, the candle is simply 
outside of our reality and belief altogether. 

By the hypothesis, however, the mind which sees the candle 
can spin no such considerations as these about it, for of 
other facts, actual or possible, it has no inkling whatever. 
That candle is its all, its absolute. Its entire faculty of 
attention is absorbed by it. It 2s, it is that; it is there; no 
other possible candle, or quality of this candle, no other 
possible place, or possible object in the place, no alternative, 


1 For an excellent account of the history of opinion on this subject 
see A. Marty, in Vierteljahrssch. f. wiss, Phil., vii. 161 ff. (1884). 
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in short, suggests itself as even conceivable ; so how can the 
mind help believing the candle real? The supposition that 
it might possibly not do so is, under the supposed condi- 
tions, unintelligible. 

This is what Spinoza long ago announced :— 


‘Let us conceive a boy,” he said, “imagining to himself a horse, 
and taking note of nothing else. As this imagination involves the exist- 
ence of the horse, and the boy has no perception which annuls its existence, 
he will necessarily contemplate the horse as present, nor will he be able 
to doubt of its existence, however little certain of it he may be. I deny 
that a man in so far as he imagines [percipit] affirms nothing. For 
what is it to imagine a winged horse but to affirm that the horse [that 
horse, namely] has wings? For if the mind had nothing before it but 
the winged horse it would contemplate the same as present, would have 
no cause to doubt of its existence, nor any power of dissenting from its 
existence, unless the imagination of the winged horse were joined to an 
idea which contradicted [tollit] its existence ” (Ethics, ii. 49, Scholium). 


The sense that anything we think of is unreal can only 
come, then, when that thing is contradicted by some other 
thing of which we think. The contradicting thing may 
then itself be held for real, till it in turn is contradicted by 
some farther object of our thought. Any object which 
remains uncontradicted is ipso facto believed and posited as 
absolute reality. 

Now, how comes it that one thing thought of can be con- 
tradicted by another? It can’t unless it begins the quarrel 
by saying something inadmissible about that other. Take 
the mind with the candle or the boy with the horse. If 
either of them say, ‘That candle or that horse, even when 
I don’t see it, exists in real extra-mental space,’ he pushes 
into real extra-mental space an object which may be incom- 
patible with everything which he otherwise knows of that 
space. If so, he must take his choice of which to hold by, 
the present perceptions or the other knowledge of space. 
If he holds to the other knowledge, the present perceptions 
are annulled, so far as their relation to that extra-mental 
space goes. Candle and horse, whatever they may be, are 
not existents in outward space. They are existents of course; 
they are mental objects; mental objects have existence as 
mental objects. But they are situated in their own spaces, 
the space in which they severally appear, and neither of 
those spaces is space in which outer realities exist. 

Take again the horse with wings. If I merely dream of a 
horse with wings, my horse interferes with nothing else and 
has not to be contradicted. That horse, its wings and its 
place, are all equally real. That horse exists no otherwise 
than as winged, and is moreover really there, for that place 
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exists no otherwise than as the place of that horse, and 
claims as yet no connexion with the other places of the 
world. But if with this horse I make an inroad into the 
world otherwise known, and say, for example, ‘ That is my old 
mare Maggie, having grown a pair of wings where she stands 
in her stall,’ the whole case is altered. Now the horse and 
place are identified with a horse and place otherwise known, 
and what is known of the latter objects is incompatible with 
what is perceived with the former. ‘ Maggie in her stall with 
wings! Never!’ The wings are unreal, then, visionary. I 
have dreamed a lie about Maggie in her stall. 

The reader will recognise in these two cases the two sorts 
of judgment called in the logic-books existential and attri- 
butive respectively. ‘The candle exists as an outer reality’ 
is an existential, ‘My Maggie has got a pair of wings’ is an 
attributive, proposition ;? and it follows from what was first 
said, that all propositions, whether attributive or existential, 
are believed through the very fact of being conceived, unless 
they clash with other propositions believed at the same time, 
by affirming that their terms are the same with the terms of 
these other propositions. A dream-candle has existence, 
true enough ; but not the same existence (existence for itself, 
namely, or extra mentem meam) which the candles of waking 
perception have. A dream-horse has wings; but then 
neither horse nor wings are the same with any horses or 
wings known to memory. That we can at any moment 
think of the same thing which at any former moment we 
thought of is the ultimate law of our intellectual constitu- 
tion. But when we now think of it incompatibly with our 
other ways of thinking it, then we must choose which way 
to stand by, for we cannot continue to think in two contra- 
dictory ways at once. The whole distinction of real and unreal, 
the whole psychology of belief, disbelief and doubt, is thus grounded 


1 In both existential and attributive judgments a synthesis is repre- 
sented. The syllable ex in the word Existence, da in the word Dasein, 
express it. ‘The candle exists’ is equivalent to ‘The candle is over 
there’. And the ‘over there’ means real space, space related to other 
reals. The proposition amounts to saying: ‘ The candle is in the same 
space with other reals’. It affirms of the candle a very concrete predicate 
—namely, this relation to other particular concrete things. Their real 
existence, as we shall later see, resolves itself into their peculiar relation 
to ourselves, Existence is thus no substantive quality when we predicate 
it of any object; it is a relation, ultimately terminating in ourselves, 
and at the moment when it terminates, becoming a practical relation, 
But of this more anon. I only wish now to indicate the superficial 
nature of the distinction between the existential and the attributive 
proposition. 
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on two mental facts, first, that we are liable to think differently of 
the same, and second, that when we have done so, we can choose 
which way of thinking to adhere to and which to disregard. 

The subjects adhered to become real subjects, the attri- 
butes adhered to real attributes, the existence adhered to 
real existence; whilst the subjects disregarded become 
imaginary subjects, the attributes disregarded erroneous 
attributes, and the existence disregarded an existence in 
no man’s land, in the limbo ‘“ where footless fancies dwell”’. 

Habitually and practically we do not count these dis- 
regarded things as existents at all, neither the times and 
spaces represented in our fancy, nor the subjects and attri- 
butes appearing located therein. The only times, places, 
subjects, relations, which popular thought recognises are 
those which we ‘adhere to’ in the way described. For the 
erroneous things Vae victis is the law; they are not even 
treated as appearances, in the popular philosophy ; they are 
treated as if they were mere waste, equivalent to nothing at 
all. To the genuinely philosophic mind, however, they 
still have existence. They are not the same, nor have they 
the same existence, as the real things. But as objects of 
fancy, as errors, as occupants of dreamland, &c., they are in 
their way as indefeasible parts of life, as undeniable features 
of the Universe, as the realities are in their way. The total 
world of which the philosophers must take account is thus 
composed of the realities plus the fancies and illusions. 

Two sub-universes, at least, connected by relations which 
philosophy tries to ascertain! Really there are more than 
two sub-universes of which we take account, some of us of 
this one, and others of that. For there are various cate- 
gories both of illusion and of reality, and alongside of the 
world of absolute error (i.¢., error confined to single indi- 
viduals) but still within the world of absolute reality (i.¢., 
reality believed by the complete philosopher) there is the 
world of collective error, there are the worlds of abstract 
reality, of relative or practical reality, of ideal relations, 
and there is the supernatural world. The popular mind 
conceives of all these sub-worlds more or less discon- 
nectedly; and, when dealing with one of them, forgets 
for the time being its relations to the rest. The complete 
philosopher is he who seeks not only to assign to every 
given object of his thought its right place in one or other of 
these sub-worlds, but he also seeks to determine the relation 
of each sub-world to the others in the total world which is. 

The most important sub-universes commonly discrimi- 
nated from each other and recognised by most of us as 
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existing, each with its own special and separate style of 
existence, are the following :— 

(1) The world of sense, or of physical ‘things’ as we 
instinctively apprehend them, with such qualities as heat, 
colour and sound, and such ‘forces’ as life, chemical 
affinity, gravity, electricity, all existing as such within or on 
the surface of the things. 

(2) The world of science, or of physical things as the 
learned conceive them, with secondary qualities and ‘forces’ 
(in the popular sense) excluded, and nothing real but solids 
and fluids and their ‘ laws’ (7.e., customs) of motion.! 

(3) The world of ideal relations, or abstract truths be- 
lieved or believable by all, and expressed in logical, mathe- 
matical, metaphysical, ethical or esthetic propositions. 

(4) The world of ‘idols of the tribe,’ illusions or prejudices 
common to the race. All educated people recognise these as 
forming one sub-universe. The motion of the sky round the 
earth, for example, belongs to this world. That motion is 
not a recognised item of any of the other worlds ; but as an 
‘idol of the tribe’ it really exists. For certain philosophers 
‘matter’ exists- only as an idol of the tribe. For science, 
the ‘secondary qualities’ of matter are but ‘idols of the 
tribe’. 

(5) The various supernatural worlds, the Christian heaven 
and hell, the world of the Hindoo mythology, the world of 
things seen and heard by Swedenborg, &c. Each of these 
is a consistent system, with definite relations among its own 
parts. Neptune’s trident, ¢.g., has no status of reality 
whatever in the Christian heaven; but within the classic 
Olympus certain definite things are true of it, whether one 
believe in the reality of the classic mythology as a whole or 
not. The various worlds of deliberate fable may be ranked 
with these worlds of faith—the world of the J/iad, that of 
King Lear, of the Pickwick Papers, &e. 


1 I define the scientific universe here in the radical mechanical way. 
Practically, it is oftener thought of in a mongrel way and resembles in 
more points the popular physical world. 

2 It thus comes about that we can say such things as that Ivanhoe 
did not really marry Rebecca, as Thackeray falsely makes him do. The 
real Ivanhoe-world is the one which Scott wrote down for us. Jn that 
world Ivanhoe does not marry Rebecca. The objects within that world 
are knit together by perfectly definite relations, which can be affirmed 
or denied. Whilst absorbed in the novel, we turn our backs on all other 
worlds, and, for the time, the Ivanhoe-world remains our absolute 
reality. When we wake from the spell, however, we find a still more 
real world, which reduces Ivanhoe, and all things connected with 
him, to the fictive status, and relegates them to one of the sub-universes 
grouped under No. 5. 
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(6) The various worlds of individual opinion, as numerous 
as men are. 

(7) The worlds of sheer madness and vagary, also in- 
definitely numerous. 

Every object we think of gets at last referred to one 
world or another of this or of some similar list. It settles 
into our belief as a common-sense object, a scientific object, 
an abstract object, a mythological object, an object of some 
one’s mistaken conception, or a madman’s object; and it 
reaches this state sometimes immediately, but often only 
after being hustled and bandied about amongst other objects 
until it finds some which will tolerate its presence and stand 
in relations to it which nothing contradicts. The molecules 
and ether-waves of the scientific world, for example, simply 
kick the object’s warmth and colour out. But the world of 
‘idols of the tribe’ stands ready to take them in. Just so the 
world of classic myth takes up the winged horse ; the world 
of individual hallucination, the vision of the candle; the 
world of abstract truth, the proposition that justice is kingly, 
though no actual king be just. The various worlds them- 
selves, however, appear (as aforesaid) to most men’s minds 
in no very definitely conceived relation to each other, and 
our attention, when it turns to one, is apt to drop the others 
for the time being out of its account. Propositions con- 
cerning the different worlds are made from ‘ different points 
of view’; and in this more or less chaotic state the con- 
sciousness of most thinkers remains to the end. 

Every thinker, however, practically elects from among 
the various worlds some one to be for him the world of 
ultimate realities. From this world’s objects there is no 
appeal. Whatever contradicts what is believed of them 
must get into another world or die. The horse, ¢.g., may 
have wings to its heart’s content, so long as it does not 

retend to be the real world’s horse. The real world’s horse 
is the horse which is absolutely wingless. For most men, 
as we shall immediately see, the ‘ things of sense ’ hold this 
prerogative position and are the absolutely real world’s 
nucleus. Other things, to be sure, may be real for this man 
or for that—things of science, abstract moral relations, 
things of the Christian theology, or what not. But even 
for the special man, these things are usually real with a less 
real reality than that of the things of sense. They are 
taken less seriously ; and the very utmost that can be said 
for anyone’s belief in them is that it is as strong as his 
‘belief in his own senses’. 

In all this the everlasting partiality of our nature shows 
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itself, our inveterate propensity to choice. For, in the strict 
and ultimate sense of the word existence, everything which 
can be thought of at all exists as some sort of object, whether 
mythical object, individual thinker’s object, or object in 
outer space and for intelligence at large. Errors, fictions, 
tribal beliefs, are parts of the whole great Universe which 
God has made, and He must have meant all these things to 
be in it, each in its respective place. But for us finite 
creatures, ‘“‘’tis to consider too curiously to consider so”’. 
The mere fact of appearing as an object at all is not enough 
to constitute reality. That may be metaphysical reality, 
reality for God; but what we need is practical reality, 
reality for ourselves; and, to have that, an object must not 
only appear, but it must appear both interesting and important. 
The worlds whose objects are neither interesting nor impor- 
tant we treat simply negatively, we brand them as wareal. 

In the relative sense, then, the sense in which we contrast 
reality with simple wnreality, and in which one thing is said 
to have more reality than another, and to be more believed, 
reality means simply relation to our emotional and active life. 
This is the only sense which the word ever has in the 
mouths of practical men. In this sense, whatever excites 
and stimulates our interest is real; whenever an object so 
appeals to us that we turn to it, accept it, fill our mind with 
it, or practically take account of it, so far it is real for us, 
and we believe it. Whenever, on the contrary, we ignore 
it, fail to consider it or act upon it, despise it, reject it, 
forget it, so far it is unreal for us and disbelieved. Hume’s 
account of the matter was then essentially correct, when he 
said that belief in anything was simply the having the idea 
of it in a lively and active manner :— 

“T say, then, that belief is nothing but a more vivid, lively, forcible, 
firm, steady conception of an object, than the imagination alone is ever 
able to attain. . . . It consists not in the peculiar nature or order of the 
ideas, but in the manner of their conception and in their feeling to the 
mind. I confess that it is impossible perfectly to explain this feeling or 
manner of conception . . . Its true and proper name .. . is belief, 
which is a term that everyone sufficiently understands in common life. 
And in philosophy we can go no farther than assert that belief is some- 
thing felt by the mind, which distinguishes the idea of the judgment 
from the fictions of the imagination.! It gives them more weight and 
influence; makes them appear of greater importance ; enforces them in 
the mind; gives them a superior influence on the passions ; and renders 
them the governing principle in our actions.”’ * 


1 Distinguishes realities from unrealities, the essential from the rub- 
bishy and neglectable. 

2 Inquiry concerning Hum. Understanding, sec. v., pt. 2 (slightly trans- 
posed in my quotation). 
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Or as Prof. Bain puts it : ‘In its essential character, belief 
is a phase of our active nature—otherwise called the Will ”’.? 

The object of belief, then, reality or real existence, is 
something quite different from all the other predicates 
which a subject may possess. Those are properties intel- 
lectually or sensibly intuited. When we add any one of 
them to the subject, we increase the intrinsic content of 
the latter, we enrich its picture in our mind. But adding 
reality does not enrich the picture in any such inward way ; 
it leaves it inwardly as it finds it, and only fixes it and 
stamps it in to us. ‘‘ The real,” as Kant says, “contains no 
more than the possible. A hundred real dollars do not 
contain a penny more than a hundred possible dollars. . . . 
By whatever, and by however many, predicates I may think 
a thing, nothing is added to it if I add that the thing exists. 
. . . Whatever, therefore, our concept of an object may 
contain, we must always step outside of it in order to attri- 
bute to it existence.” * 

The ‘stepping outside’ of it is the establishment either 
of immediate practical relations between it and ourselves, 
or of relations between it and other objects with which we 
have immediate practical relations. Relations of this sort, 
which are as yet not transcended or superseded by others, 
are ipso facto real relations, and confer reality upon their 
objective term. The fons et origo of all reality, whether 
from the absolute or the practical point of view, is thus 
subjective, is ourselves. As bare logical thinkers, without 
emotional reaction, we give reality to whatever objects we 
think of, for they are really phenomena, or objects of our 
passing thought, if nothing more. But, as thinkers with 
emotional reaction, we give what seems to us a still higher 


1 Note to Jas. Mill’s Analysis, i, 394, 

2 Critique of Pure Reason, trans. Miiller, ii. 515-17. Hume also: 
** When, after the simple conception of anything, we would conceive it 
as existent, we in reality make no addition to, or alteration on, our first 
idea. Thus, when we affirm that God is existent, we simply form the 
idea of such a being as He is represented to us; nor is the existence 
which we attribute to Him conceived by a particular idea, which we 
join to His other qualities, and can again separate and distinguish from 
them. . . . he belief of the existence joins no new idea to those which 
compose the ideas of the object. When I think of God, when I think 
of Him as existent, and when I believe Him to be existent, my idea of 
Him neither increases nor diminishes. But as ’tis certain there is a 
great difference betwixt the simple conception of the existence of an 
object and the belief of it, and as this difference lies not in the facts or 
compositions of the idea which we conceive, it follows that it must lie 
in the <r in.which we conceive it” (Treatise of Human Nature, pt. 
lii., sec. 7). 
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degree of reality to whatever things we select and emphasise 
and turn to with a will. These are our living realities; and 
not only these, but all the other things which are intimately 
connected with these. Reality, starting from our Ego, thus 
sheds itself from point to point—first, upon all objects which 
have an immediate sting of interest for our Ego in them, 
and next, upon the objects most continuously related with 
these. It only fades when the connecting thread is lost. 
A whole system may be real, if it only hang to our Ego by 
one immediately stinging term. But what contradicts any 
such stinging term, even though it be another stinging term 
itself, is either not believed, or only believed after settlement 
of the dispute. 

We reach thus the important conclusion that owr own 
reality, that sense of our own life which we at every moment 
possess, is the ultimate of ultimates for owr belief. ‘ As sure as 
I exist ! ’—this is our uttermost warrant for the being of all 
other things. As Descartes made the indubitable reality of 
the cogito go bail for the reality of all that the cogito involved, 
so we all of us, feeling our own present reality with abso- 
lutely coercive force, ascribe an all but equal degree of 
reality, first to whatever things we lay hold on with a sense 
of personal need, and second, to whatever farther things 
continuously belong with these. 

The world of living realities as contrasted with unrealities 
is thus anchored in the Ego, considered as an active and 
emotional term.1 That is the hook from which the rest 
dangles, the absolute rod or. And as from a painted hook 
it has been said that one can only hang a painted chain, so 
conversely, from a real hook only a real chain can properly 
be hung. Whatever things have intimate and continuous 
connexion with my life are things of whose reality I cannot 
doubt. Whatever things fail to establish this connexion 
are things which are practically no better for me than if 
they existed not at all. 

In certain forms of melancholic perversion of the sensi- 
bilities and reactive powers, nothing touches us intimately, 
rouses us or wakens natural feeling. The consequence is 
the complaint so often heard from melancholic patients, 
that nothing is believed in by them as it used to be, and that 
all sense of reality is fled from life. They are sheathed in 
india-rubber, nothing penetrates to the quick or draws 


1 I use the notion of the Ego here, as common-sense uses it. Nothing 
is prejudged as to the results (or absence of results) of ulterior attempts 
to analyse the notion. 
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blood, as it were. According to Griesinger, ‘I see, I hear!’ 
such patients say, ‘ but the objects do not reach me, it is as 
if there were a wall between me and the outer world !’ 


“In such patients there often is an alteration of the cutaneous sensi- 
bility, such that things feel indistinct or sometimes rough and woolly. 
But even were this change always present, it would not completely 
explain the psychic phenomenon . . . which reminds us more of the altera- 
tion in our psychic relations to the outer world which advancing age on 
the one hand, and on the other emotions and passions, may bring about. 
In childhood we feel ourselves to be closer to the world of sensible 
phenomena, we live immediately with them and in them ; an intimately 
vital tie binds us and them together. But with the ripening of reflection 
this tie is loosened, the warmth of our interest cools, things look 
differently to us, and we act more as foreigners to the outer world, even 
though we know it a great deal better. Joy and expansive emotions in 
general draw it nearer to us again. Everything makes a more lively 
impression, and with the quick immediate return of this warm receptivity 
for sense-impressions, joy makes us feel young again. In depressing 
emotions it is the other way. Outer things, whether living or inorganic, 
suddenly grow cold and foreign to us, and even our favourite objects of 
interest feel as if they belonged to us no more. Under these circum- 
stances, receiving no longer from anything a lively impression, we cease 
to turn towards outer things, and the sense of inward loneliness grows 
upon us. ... Where there is no strong intelligence to control this 
b condition, this psychic coldness and lack of interest, the issue of 
these states in which all seems so cold and hollow, the heart dried up, 
the world grown dead and empty, is often suicide or the deeper forms of 
insanity.”’! 


But now we are met by questions of detail. What does 
this stirring, this exciting power, this interest, consist in, 
which some objects have ? which are those ‘intimate rela- 
tions’ with our life which give reality? And what things 
stand in these relations immediately, and what others are 
so closely connected with the former that (in Hume’s 
language) we ‘‘ carry our disposition ”’ also on to them ? 

In a simple and direct way these questions cannot be 
answered at all. The whole history of human thought is 
but an unfinished attempt to answer them. For what have 
men been trying to find out, since men were men, but just 
those things: ‘Where do our true interests lie—which 
relations shall we call the intimate and real ones—which 
things shall we call living realities and which not?’ <A few 
psychological points can, however, be made clear. 

Any relation to our mind at all, im the absence of a stronger 
relation, suffices to make an object real. The barest appeal 


1Griesinger, Mental Diseases, §§ 50, 98. The neologism we so often 
hear, that an experience ‘ gives us a realising sense’ of the truth of some 
proposition or other, illustrates the dependence of the sense of reality 
upon excitement. Only what stirs us is realised. 
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to our attention is enough for that. Revert to the beginning 
of the chapter, and take the candle entering the vacant 
mind. The mind was waiting for just some such object to 
make its spring upon. It makes its spring and the candle is 
believed. But when the candle appears at the same time 
with other objects, it must run the gauntlet of their rivalry, 
and then it becomes a question which of the various 
candidates for attention shall compel belief. As a rule we 
believe as much as we can. We would believe everything 
if we only could. When objects are represented by us quite 
unsystematically they conflict but little with each other, and 
the number of them which in this chaotic manner we can 
believe is limitless. The primitive savage’s mind is a jungle 
in which hallucinations, dreams, superstitions, conceptions 
and sensible objects all flourish alongside of each other, un- 
regulated except by the attention turning in this way or in 
that. The child’s mind is the same. It is only as objects 
become permanent and their relations fixed that discrepan- 
cies and contradictions are felt and must be settled in some 
stable way. As a rule, the success with which a contradicted 
object maintains itself in our belief is proportional to several 
qualities which it must possess. Of these the one which 
would be put first by most people, because it characterises 
objects of sensation, is its— 

(1) Coerciveness over attention, or the mere power to 
possess consciousness: then follow— 

(2) Liveliness, or sensible pungency, especially in the 
way of exciting pleasure or pain ; 

(3) Stimulating effect upon the will, @.e., capacity to 
arouse active impulses, the more instinctive the better ; 

(4) Emotional interest, as object of love, dread, admira- 
tion, desire, &c.; 

(5) Congruity with certain favourite forms of contempla- 
tion—unity, simplicity, permanence, and the like ; 

(6) Independence of other causes, and its own causal 
importance. 

These characters run into each other. Coerciveness is 
the result of liveliness or emotional interest. What is lively 
and interesting stimulates co ipso the will; congruity holds 
of active impulses as well as of contemplative forms ; causal 
independence and importance suit a certain contemplative 
demand, &c. I will therefore abandon all attempt at a 
formal treatment, and simply proceed to make remarks in 
the most convenient order of exposition. 

As a whole, sensations are more lively and are judged 
more real than conceptions; things met with every hour 
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more real than things seen once; attributes perceived when 
awake, more real than attributes perceived in a dream. 
But, owing to the diverse relations contracted by the various 
objects with each other, the simple rule that the lively and per- 
manent is the real is often enough disguised. A conceived 
thing may be deemed more real than a certain sensible 
thing, if it only be intimately related to other sensible things 
more vivid, permanent or interesting than the first one. 
Conceived molecular vibrations, eg., are by the physicist 
judged more real than felt warmth, because so intimately 
related to all those other facts of motion in the world which 
he has made his special study. Similarly, a rare thing may 
be deemed more real than a permanent thing if it be more 
widely related to other permanent things. All the occasional 
crucial observations of science are examples of this. A rare 
experience, too, is likely to be judged more real than a per- 
manent one, if it be more interesting and exciting. Such is 
the sight of Saturn through a telescope; such are the occa- 
sional insights and illuminations which upset our habitual 
ways of thought. 

But no mere floating conception, no mere disconnected 
rarity, ever displaces vivid things or permanent things from 
our belief. A conception, to prevail, must terminate in the 
world of orderly sensible experience. A rare phenomenon, 
to displace frequent ones, must belong with others more 
frequent still. The history of science is strewn with wrecks 
and ruins of theory, essences and principles, fluids and forces, 
once fondly clung to, but found to hang together with no 
facts of sense. And exceptional phenomena solicit our 
belief in vain until such time as we chance to conceive them 
as of kinds already admitted to exist. What science means 
by ‘verification’ is no more than this, that no object of 
conception shall be believed which sooner or later has not 
some permanent and vivid object of sensation for its term. 

Sensible objects are thus either our realities or the tests of 
our realities. Conceived objects must show sensible effects 
or else be disbelieved. And the effects, even though reduced 
to relative unreality when their causes come to view (as 
heat, which molecular vibrations make unreal), are yet the 
things on which our knowledge of the causes rests. Strange 
mutual dependence this, in which the appearance needs the 
reality in order to exist, but the reality needs the appearance 
in order to be known! 

Sensible vividness or pungency is then the vital factor in 
reality when once the conflict between objects and the con- 
necting of them together in the mind has begun. No object 
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which neither possesses this vividness in its own right nor is 
able to borrow it from anything else has a chance of making 
headway against vivid rivals, or of rousing in us that reaction 
in which belief consists. On the vivid objects we pin, as the 
saying is, our faith in all the rest; and our belief returns 
instinctively even to those of them from which reflection 
has led it away. Witness the obduracy with which the 
popular world of colours, sounds and smells holds its own 
against that of molecules and vibrations. Let the physicist 
himself but nod, like Homer, and the world of sense be- 
comes his absolute reality again. 

That things originally devoid of this stimulating power 
should be enabled, by association with other things which 
have it, to compel our belief as if they had it themselves, is a 
remarkable psychological fact, which since Hume’s time it 
has been impossible to overlook. 


“The vividness of the first conception,” he writes, “ diffuses itself 
along the relations and is conveyed, as by so many pipes or channels, to 
every idea that has any communication with the primary one... . 
Superstitious people are fond of the relics of saints and holy men, for the 
same reason that they seek after types and images, in order to enliven 
their devotion and give them a more intimate and strong conception of 
those exemplary lives. . . . Now, ’tis evident one of the best relics a 
devotee could procure would be the handiwork of a saint, and if his 
clothes and furniture are ever to be considered in this light, ’tis because 
they were once at his disposal, and were moved and affected by him ; in 
which respect they are . . . connected with him by a shorter train of 
consequences than any of those from which we learn the reality of his 
existence. This phenomenon clearly proves that a present impression, 
with a relation of causation, may enliven any idea, and consequently 


1 The way in which sensations are pitted against systematised con- 
ceptions, and in which the one or the other then prevails according as 
the sensations are felt by ourselves or merely known by report, is 
interestingly illustrated at the present day by the state of public belief 
about ‘spiritualistic’ phenomena. There exist numerous narratives of 
movement without contact on the part of articles of furniture and other 
material objects, in the presence of certain privileged individuals called 
mediums. Such movement violates our memories, and the whole 
system of accepted physical ‘science’. Consequently those who have 
not seen it either brand the narratives immediately as lies or call the 
phenomena ‘ illusions’ of sense, produced by fraud or due to hallucina- 
tion. But one who has actually seen such a phenomenon, under what 
seems to him sufficiently ‘ test-conditions,’ will hold to his sensible 
experience through thick and thin, even though the whole fabric of 
‘science’ should be rent in twain. That man would be a weak-spirited 
creature indeed who should allow any fly-blown generalities about ‘ the 
liability of the senses to be deceived’ to bully him out of his adhesion to 


what for him was an indubitable experience of sight. A man may err 
in this obstinacy, sure enough, in any particular case. But the spirit 
that animates him is that on which ultimately the very life and health 
of Science rest. 
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cog belief or assent, according to the precedent definition of it. .. . 
t has been remarked among the Mahometans as well as Christians, 
that those pilgrims who have seen Mecca or the Holy Land are ever 
after more faithful and zealous believers than those who have not had 
that advantage. A man whose memory presents him with a lively 
image of the Red Sea and the Desert and Jerusalem and Galilee can 
never doubt of any miraculous events which are related either by Moses 
or the Evangelists. The lively idea of the places passes by an easy 
transition to the facts which are supposed to have been related to them 
by contiguity, and increases the belief by increasing the vivacity of the 
conception. The remembrance of those fields and rivers has the same 
influence as a new argument. ... The ceremonies of the Catholic 
religion may be considered as instances of the same nature. The 
devotees of that strange superstition usually plead in excuse for the 
mummeries with which they are upbraided that they feel the good effect 
of external motions and postures and actions in enlivening their 
devotion and quickening their fervour, which otherwise would decay, 
if directed entirely to distant and immaterial objects. We shadow out 
the objects of our faith, say they, in sensible types and images, and 
render them more present to us a the immediate presence of these 


types than it is possible for us to do merely by an intellectual view and 
contemplation.” } 


Hume’s cases are rather trivial; and the things which 
associated sensible objects make us believe in are supposed 
by him to be unreal. But all the more manifest for that is 
the fact of their psychological influence. Who does not 


‘realise’ more the fact. of a dead or distant friend’s 
existence, at the moment when a portrait, letter, garment 
or other material reminder of him is found? The whole 
notion of him then grows pungent and speaks to us and 
shakes us, in @ manner unknown at other times. In 
children’s minds, fancies and realities live side by side. But 
however lively their fancies may be, they still gain help 
from association with reality. The imaginative child 
identifies its dramatis persone with some doll or other 
material object, and this evidently solidifies belief, little as 
it may resemble what it is held to stand for. A thing not 
too interesting by its own real qualities generally does the 
best service here. The most useful doll I ever saw was a 
large cucumber in the hands of a little Amazonian-Indian 
girl ; she nursed it and washed it and rocked it to sleep in 
a hammock, and talked to it all day long—there was no 
ay in life which the cucumber did not play. Says Mr. 

ylor 

“ An imaginative child will make a dog do duty for a horse, or a soldier 
for a shepherd, till at last the objective resemblance almost disappears, and 


a bit of wood may be dragged about, resembling a ship on the sea or a 
coach on the road. Here the likeness of the bit of wood to a ship or 


! Treatise of Human Nature, bk. i., pt. iii., sec. 7. 
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coach is very slight indeed ; but it is a thing, and can be moved about . . . 
and is an evident assistance to the child in enabling it to arrange and 
develop its ideas. . . . Of how much use. . . may be seen by taking it 
away, and leaving the child nothing to play with. . . . In later years and 
among highly educated people the mental process which goes on in a 
child’s playing with wooden soldiers and horses, though itnever disappears, 
must be sought for in more complex phenomena. Perhaps nothing in 
after-life more closely resembles the effect of a doll upon a child than 
the effect of the illustrations of a tale upon a grown reader. Here the 
objective resemblance is very indefinite . . . yet what reality is given to 
the scene by a good picture. . . . Mr. Backhouse one day noticed in Van 
Diemen’s Land a woman arranging several stones that were flat, oval 
and about two inches wide, and marked in various directions with black 
and red lines. These, he learned, represented absent friends, and one 
larger than the rest stood for a fat native woman on Flinder’s Island, 
known by the name of Mother Brown. Similar practices are found 
among far higher races than the ill-fated Tasmanians. Among some 
North American tribes a mother who has lost a child keeps its memory 
ever present to her by filling its cradle with black feathers and quills and 
carrying it about with her for a year or more. When she stops anywhere, 
she sets up the cradle and talks to it as she goes about her work, just as 
she would have done if the dead body had been still alive within it. Here 
we have an image; but in Africa we find a rude doll representing the 
child, kept as a memorial. . . . Bastian saw Indian women in Peru who 
had lost an infant carrying about on their backs a wooden doll to 
represent 


To many persons among us, photographs of lost ones seem 
to be fetishes. They, it is true, resemble; but the fact that 
the mere materiality of the reminder is almost as important 
as its resemblance is shown by the popularity a hundred 
years ago of the black taffeta ‘silhouettes’ which are still 
found among family relics, and of one of which Fichte could 
write to his affianced: “Die Farbe fehit, das Auge fehlt, es fehlt der 
himmlische Ausdruck deiner lieblichen Ziige”—and yet go on 
worshipping it all the same. The opinion so stoutly professed 
by many, that language is essential to thought, seems to have 
this much of truth in it, that all our inward images tend 
invincibly to attach themselves to something sensible so as 
to gain in corporeity and life. Words serve this purpose, 
gestures serve it, stones, straws, chalk-marks, anything will 
do. As soon as any one of these things stands for the idea, 
the latter seems to be more real. Some persons, the present 
writer among the number, can hardly lecture without a 
black-board : the abstract conceptions must be symbolised 
by letters, squares or circles, and the relations between them 
by lines. All this symbolism, linguistic, graphic and dramatic, 
has other uses too, for it abridges thought and fixes terms. 
But one of its uses is surely to rouse the believing reaction and 


1 Early Hist. of Mankind, p. 108. 
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give to the ideas a more living reality. As, when we are told 
a story, and shown the very knife that did the murder, the 
very ring whose hiding-place the clairvoyant revealed, the 
whole thing passes from fairy-land to mother-earth, so here 
we believe all the more, if only we see that ‘the bricks are 
alive to tell the tale”’.’ 

So much for the prerogative position of sensations in 
regard to our belief. But among the sensations themselves 
all are not deemed equally real. The more practically 
important ones, the more permanent ones, and the more 
esthetically apprehensible ones are selected from the mass, 
to be believed in most of all; the others are degraded to 
the position of mere signs and suggesters of these. This 
fact has already been adverted to in a former essay in MIND 
(vol. xii.). The real colour of a thing is that one colour- 
sensation which it gives us when most favourably lighted for 
vision. So of its real size, its real shape, &c.—these are but 
optical sensations selected out of thousands of others, because 
they have esthetic characteristics which appeal to our con- 
venience or delight. But I will not repeat what I have 
already written about this matter, but pass on to our 
treatment of tactile and muscular sensations, as ‘ primary 
qualities,’ more real than those ‘secondary’ qualities 
which eye and ear and nose reveal. Why do we thus so 
markedly select the tangible to be the real? Our motives 
are not far to seek. The tangible qualities are the least 
fluctuating. When we get them at all we get them the 
same. The other qualities fluctuate enormously as our 
relative position to the object changes. Then, more decisive 
still, the tactile properties are those most intimately con- 
nected with our weal or woe. A dagger hurts us only when 
in contact with our skin, a poison only when we take it into 
our mouths, and we can only use an object for our advantage 
when we have it in our muscular control. It is as tangibles, 
then, that things concern us most; and the other senses, 
so far as their practical use goes, do but warn us of what 
tangible things to expect. They are but organs of anticipa- 
tory touch, as Berkeley has with perfect clearness ex- 
plained.” 


1 The reader will be reminded of the part which real sensations play 
in a very large number of hallucinations or even, according to M. Binet, 
in all. Some sensorial process seems requisite in order that the illusory 
object shall appear outwardly there, though the nature of the object thus 
appearing may be determined by inward cerebral processes with which 
under normal conditions the outer point de repére had nothing to do. 


*See Theory of Vision, § 59 
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Among all sensations, the most belief-compelling are those 
productive of pleasure or of pain. Locke expressly makes 
the pleasure- or pain-giving quality to be the ultimate human 
criterion of anything’s reality. Discussing (with a supposed 
Berkeleyan before Berkeley) the notion that all our percep- 
tions may be but a dream, he says: 


“He may please to dream that I make him this answer . . . that I 
believe he will allow a very manifest difference between dreaming of 
being in the fire and being actually in it. But yet if he be resolved to 
appear so sceptical as to maintain that what I call being actually in the 
fire is nothing but a dream, and that we cannot thereby certainly know 
that any such thing as fire actually exists without us, I answer that we, 
certainly finding that pleasure or pain [or emotion of any sort] follows 
upon the application of certain objects to us, whose existence we per- 
ceive, or dream that we perceive by our senses, this certainly is as great 
as our happiness or misery, beyond which we have no concernment to 
know or to be.””? 


The quality of arousing emotion, of shaking, moving us 
or inciting us to action, has as much to do with our belief in 
an object’s reality as the quality of giving pleasure or pain. 
In Minp ix. 188, I have sought to show that our emo- 
tions probably owe their pungent quality to the bodily 
sensations which they involve. Our tendency to believe in 
emotionally exciting objects (objects of fear, desire, &c.) 
more than in indifferent ones is thus explained without 
resorting to any fundamentally new principle of choice. 
Speaking generally, and other things being equal, the more 
a conceived object excites us, the more reality it has. The 
same object excites us differently at different times. Moral 
and religious truths come ‘ home’ to us far more on some 
occasions than on others. As Emerson says, “there is a 
difference between one and another hour of life in their 
authority and subsequent effect. Our faith comes in 


1 Essay, bk. iv., ch. 2, § 14. In another place: “He that sees 
a candle burning and hath experimented the force of its flame by putting 
his finger into it, will little doubt that this is something existing without 
him, which does him harm and puts him to great pain... . And if 
our dreamer pleases to try whether the glowing heat of a glass furnace 
be barely a wandering imagination in a drowsy man’s fancy by putting 
his hand into it, he may, perhaps, be awakened into a certainty greater 
than he could wish, that it is something more than bare imagination. 
So that the evidence is as great as we can desire, being as certain to us 
as our pleasure or pain, 7.¢., happiness or misery; beyond which we have 
no concernment, either of knowledge or being. Such an assurance of the 
existence of things without us is sufficient to direct us in the attaining 
the good and avoiding the evil which is caused by them, which is the 
important concernment we have of being made acquainted with them ” 
Ibid., bk. iv., ch. 11, § 8. 
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moments . . . yet there is a depth in those brief moments 
which constrains us to ascribe more reality to them than to 
all other experiences.” The “depth” is partly, no doubt, 
the insight into wider systems of unified relation, but far 
more often than that it is the emotional thrill. Thus, to 
descend to more trivial examples, a man who has no belief 
in ghosts by daylight will temporarily believe in them 
when, alone at midnight, he feels his blood curdle at a 
mysterious sound or vision, his heart thumping, and his 
legs impelled to flee. The thought of falling when we walk 
along a kerbstone awakens no emotion of dread, so no sense 
of reality attaches to it, and we are sure we shall not fall. 
On a precipice’s edge, however, the sickening emotion 
which the notion of a possible fall engenders makes us 
believe in the latter’s imminent reality, and quite unfits 
us to proceed. 

The greatest proof that a man is sui compos is his ability 
to suspend belief in presence of an emotionally exciting 
idea. To give this power is the highest result of education. 
In untutored minds the power does not exist. Every ex- 
citing thought carries credence with it. To conceive with 
passion is ¢o ipso to affirm. As Bagehot says :— 


“The Caliph Omar burnt the Alexandrian Library, saying : ‘ All books 
which contain what is not in the Koran are dangerous. All which con- 
tain what is in it are useless’! Probably no one ever had an intenser 
belief in anything than Omar had in this. Yet it is impossible to 
imagine it preceded by an argument. His belief in Mahomet, in the 
Koran, and in the sufficiency of the Koran, probably came to him in 
spontaneous rushes of emotion ; there may have been little vestiges of 
argument floating here and there, but they did not justify the strength 
of the emotion, still less did they create it, and they hardly even excused 
it. . . . Probably, when the subject is thoroughly examined, conviction 
will be found to be one of the intensest of human emotions, and one 
most closely connected with the bodily state . . . accompanied or pre- 
ceded by the sensation that Scott makes his seer describe as the 
prelude of a prophecy :— 

‘ At length the fatal answer came, 

In characters of living flame— 

Not spoke in words, nor blazed in scroll, 

But borne and branded on my soul’. 
A hot flash seems to burn across the brain. Men in these intense states 
of mind have altered all history, changed for better or worse the creed 
of myriads, and desolated or redeemed provinces or ages. - Nor is this 
intensity a sign of truth, for it is precisely strongest in those points in 
which men differ most from each other. John Knox felt it in his anti- 
Catholicism ; Ignatius Loyola in his anti-Protestantism ; and both, I 
suppose, felt it as much as it is possible to feel it.” 1 


sal “ = Bagehot, “The Emotion of Conviction,” Literary Studies i. 
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The reason of the belief is undoubtedly the bodily com- 
motion which the exciting idea sets up. ‘ Nothing which I 
can feel like that can be false.’ All our religious and super- 
natural beliefs are of this order. The surest warrant for 
immortality is the yearning of our bowels for our dear ones ; 
for God, the sinking sense it gives us to imagine no such 
Providence or help. So of our political or pecuniary hopes 
and fears, and things and persons dreaded and desired. “A 
grocer has a full creed as to foreign policy, a young lady a 
complete theory of the sacraments, as to which neither has 
any doubt. . . . A girl in a country parsonage will be sure 
that Paris never can be taken, or that Fenark is a wretch ” 
—all because they have <ither conceived these things at some 
moment with passion, or associated them with other things 
which they have conceived with passion. 

M. Renouvier calls this belief of a thing for no other reason 
than that we conceive it with passion, by the name of mental 
vertigo.! Other objects whisper doubt or disbelief; but the 
object of passion makes us deaf to all but itself, and we 
affirm it unhesitatingly. Such objects are the delusions of 
insanity, which the insane person can at odd moments 
steady himself against, but which again return to sweep 
him off his feet. Such are the revelations of mysticism. 
Such, particularly, are the sudden beliefs which animate 
mobs of men when frenzied impulse to action is involved. 
Whatever be the action in point—whether the stoning 
of a prophet, the hailing of a conqueror, the burning of 
a witch, the baiting of a heretic or Jew, the starting 
of a forlorn hope, or the flying from a foe—the fact 
that to believe a certain object will cause that action to 
explode convulsively is a sufficient reason for that belief 
to come. The motor impulse sweeps it unresisting in 
its train. 

The whole history of witchcraft and early medicine is a 
commentary on the facility with which anything which 
chances to be conceived is believed the moment the belief 
chimes in with an emotional mood. The cause of sickness ! 
When a savage asks the cause of anything he means to ask 
exclusively ‘ What is to blame?’ The theoretic curiosity 
starts from the practical life’s demands. Let some one then 
accuse a necromancer, suggest a charm or spell which has 
been cast, and no more ‘evidence’ is asked for. What 
evidence is required beyond this intimate sense of the 


1 Psychologie Rationelle, ch. 12. 
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culprit’s responsibility, to which our very viscera and limbs 
reply ?? 

a credulity in the way of therapeutics has similar 
psychological roots. If there is anything intolerable (espe- 
cially to the heart of woman), it is to do nothing when a 
loved one is sick or in pain. To do anything is a relief. 
Accordingly, whatever remedy may be suggested is a spark 
on inflammable soil. The mind makes its spring towards 


1 Two examples out of a thousand :— 

Reid, Inquiry, ch. ii., § 9:—‘‘I remember, many years ago, a white ox 
was brought into the country, of so enormous size, that people came 
many miles to see him. There happened, some months after, an uncom- 
mon fatality among women in child-bearing. Two such uncommon 
events, following one another, gave a suspicion of their connexion, and 
occasioned a common opinion among the country people that the white 
ox was the cause of this fatality.” 

H. M. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, ii. 388: ‘‘ On the third day 
of our stay at Mowa, feeling quite comfortable amongst the people, on 
account of their friendly bearing, I began to write in my note-book the 
terms for articles, in order to improve my already copious vocabulary of 
native words. I had proceeded only a few minutes when I observed a 
strange commotion amongst the people who had been flocking about me, 
and presently they ran away. In ashort time we heard war-cries ringing 
loudly and shrilly over the table-land. Two hours afterwards, a long line 
of warriors were seen descending the table-land and advancing towards 
ourcamp. There may have been between five and six hundred of them. 
We, on the other hand, had made but few preparations except such as 
would justify us replying to them in the event of the actual commence- 
ment of hostilities. But I had made many firm friends among them, and 
I firmly believed that I should be able to avert an open rupture. When 
they had assembled at about a hundred yards in front of our camp, 
Safeni and I walked up towards them and sat down midway. Some 
half-dozen of the Mowa people came near, and the shauri began. 

“ «What is the matter, my friends?’ I asked. ‘Why do you come 
with guns in your hands, in such numbers, as though you were coming 
to fight? Fight? fight us, your friends! Tut! this is some great mis- 
take, surely.’ 

“«* Mundelé,’ replied one of them . . . ‘our people saw you yesterday 
make marks on some tara-tara [paper]. This is very bad. Our coun 
will waste, our goats will die, our bananas will rot, and our women wi 
dry up. What have we done to you that you should wish to kill us ? 
We have sold you food and we have brought you wine each day. Your 
poe are allowed to wander where they please without trouble. Wh 
is the Mundelé so wicked? We have gathered together to fight you if 
you do not burn that tara-tara now before our eyes. If you burn it we 
go away, and shall be your friends as heretofore.’ 

“T told them to rest there, and left Safeni in their hands as a pledge 
that I should return. My tent was not fifty yards from the spot, but 
while going towards it my brain was busy in devising some plan to foil 
this superstitious madness. My note-book contained a vast number of 
valuable notes. . . . I could not sacrifice it to the childish caprice of 
savages. As I was rummaging my book-box, I came across a volume of 
Shakespeare [Chandos edition] much worn, and well thumbed, and which 
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action on that cue, sends for that remedy, and for a day at 
least believes the danger past. Blame, dread and hope are 
thus the great belief-inspiring passions, and cover among 
them the future, the present and the past. 

These remarks illustrate the earlier heads of the list on 
page 335. Whichever represented objects give us sensations, 
especially interesting ones, or incite our motor impulses, or 
arouse our hate, desire or fear, are real enough for us. Our 
requirements in the way of reality terminate in our own acts 
and emotions, our own pleasures and pains. These are the 
ultimate fixities from which, as we formerly observed, 
the whole chain of our beliefs depends, object hanging to 
object, as the bees, in swarming, hang to each other until, 
de proche en proche, the supporting branch, the Self, is 
reached and held. 

Now the merely conceived or imagined objects which our 
mind represents as hanging to the sensations (causing them, 
&c.), filling the gaps between them, and weaving their 
interrupted chaos into order are innumerable. Whole 
systems of them conflict with other systems, and our choice 
of which system shall carry our belief is governed by prin- 
ciples which are simple enough, however subtle and difficult 
may be their application to details. The conceived system, 
to pass for true, must at least include the reality of the 
sensible objects in it, by explaining them as effects on us, if 
nothing more. The system which includes the most of 
them, and definitely explains or pretends to explain the most 
of them, will, ceteris paribus, prevail. It is needless to say 
how far mankind still is from having excogitated such a 


was of the same size as my field-book ; its cover was similar also, and it 
might be passed for the field-book, provided that no one remembered its 
appearance too well. I took it tothem. ‘Is this the tara-tara, friends, 
that you wish burnt ?’ 

“ «Yes, yes, that is it.’ 

«Well, take it, and burn it, or keep it.’ 

“*¢M—m. No, no, no. We will not touch it. It is fetish. You 
must burn it.’ 

“*T! Well, let it be so. I will do anything to please my good friends 
of Mowa.’ 

“We walked to the nearest fire. I breathed a regretful farewell to 
my genial companion, which, during my many weary hours of night, had 
assisted to relieve my mind when oppressed by almost intolerable woes, 
and then gravely consigned the innocent Shakespeare to the flames, 
heaping the brush fuel over it with ceremonious care. 

‘“« Ah-h-h,’ breathed the poor deluded natives sighing their relief. . . . 
‘There is no trouble now.’ . . . And something approaching to a cheer 
was shouted among them, which terminated the episode of the burning 


of Shakespeare.” 
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system. But the various materialisms, idealisms and 
hylozoisms show with what industry the attempt is for ever 
made. It is conceivable that several rival theories should 
equally well include the actual order of our sensations in 
their scheme, much as the one-fluid and two-fluid theories of 
electricity formulated all the common electrical phenomena 
equally weil. The sciences are full of these alternatives. 
Which theory is then to be believed? That will be most 
generally believed which, besides offering us objects able to 
account satisfactorily for our sensible experience, also offers 
those which are most interesting, those which appeal 
most urgently to our «esthetic, emotional and active needs. 
So here in the higher intellectual life, the same selection 
among general conception goes on which went on among 
the sensations themselves. First, a word of their relation 
to our emotional and active needs—and here I can do no 
better than quote from an article published some years 
ago. 

‘*A philosophy may be unimpeachable in other respects, 
but either of two defects will be fatal to its universal accept- 
ance. First, its ultimate principle must not be one that 
essentially baffles and disappoints our dearest desires and 
most cherished powers. A pessimistic principle like Scho- 
penhauer’s incurably vicious Will-substance, or Hartmann’s 
wicked jack-at-all-trades, the Unconscious, will perpetually 
call forth essays at other philosophies. Incompatibility of 
the future with their desires and active tendencies is, in fact, 
to most men a source of more fixed disquietude than un- 
certainty itself. Witness the attempts to overcome the 
; peer of evil,’ the ‘ mystery of pain’. There is no problem 
of ‘ good’. 

“ But a second and worse defect in a philosophy than that 
of contradicting our active propensities is to give them no 
Object whatever to press against. A philosophy whose 
principle is so incommensurate with our most intimate 
powers as to deny them all relevancy in universal affairs, as 
to annihilate their motives at one blow, will be even more 
unpopular than pessimism. Better face the enemy than the 
eternal Void! This is why materialism will always fail of 
universal adoption, however well it may fuse things into an 
atomistic unity, however clearly it may prophesy the future 
eternity. For materialism denies reality to the objects of 
almost all the impulses which we most cherish. The real 


as 9) Rationality, Activity and Faith’ (Princeton Review, July, 1882, pp. 
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meaning of the impulses, it says, is something which has no 
emotional interest for us whatever. But what is called 
extradition is quite as characteristic of our emotions as of 
our sense. Both point to an Object as the cause of the pre- 
sent feeling. What an intensely objective reference lies in 
fear! In like manner an enraptured man, a dreary-feeling 
man, are not simply aware of their subjective states ; if they 
were, the force of their feelings would evaporate. Both be- 
lieve there is outward cause why they should feel as they do: 
either ‘It isa glad world! how good is life!’ or ‘ What a loath- 
some tedium is existence!’ Any philosophy which annihilates 
the validity of the reference by explaining away its objects 
or translating them into terms of no emotional pertinency 
leaves the mind with little to care or act for. This is the 
opposite condition from that of nightmare, but when acutely 
brought home to consciousness it produces a kindred horror. 
In nightmare we have motives to act but no power ; here we 
have powers but no motives. A nameless Unheimlichkeit 
comes over us at the thought of there being nothing eternal 
in our final purposes, in the objects of those loves and aspira- 
tions which are our deepest energies. The monstrously 
lopsided equation of the universe and its knower, which we 
postulate as the ideal of cognition, is perfectly paralleled by 
the no less lopsided equation of the universe and the doer. 
We demand in it a character for which our emotions and 
active propensities shall be a match. Small as we are, 
minute as is the point by which the Cosmos impinges upon 
each one of us, each one desires to feel that his reaction at 
that point is congruous with the demands of the vast whole, 
that he balances the latter, so to speak, and is able to do 
what it expects of him. But as his abilities to ‘do’ lie 
wholly in the line of his natural propensities ; as he enjoys 
reaction with such emotions as fortitude, hope, rapture, 
admiration, earnestness and the like; and as he very un- 
willingly reacts with fear, disgust, despair or doubt,—a 

hilosophy which should legitimate only emotions of the 
atter sort would be sure to leave the mind a prey to discon- 
tent and craving. 

“Tt is far too little recognised how entirely the intellect 
is built up of practical interests. The theory of Evolution is 
beginning to do very good service by its reduction of all 
mentality to the type of reflex action. Cognition, in this 
view, is but a fleeting moment, a cross-section at a certain 
a of what in its totality is a motor phenomenon. Inthe 
ower forms of life no one will pretend that cognition is any- 
thing more than a guide to appropriate action. The ger- 
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minal question concerning things brought for the first time 
before consciousness is not the theoretic ‘What is that?’ 
but the practical ‘ Who goes there?’ or rather, as Horwicz 
has admirably put it, ‘ What is to be done?’—‘ Was fang’ 
ich an?’ In our discussions about the intelligence of 
lower animals the only test we use is that of their acting as 
if for a purpose. Cognition, in short, is incomplete until 
discharged in act. And although it is true that the later 
mental development, which attains its maximum through 
the hypertrophied cerebrum of man, gives birth to a vast 
amount of theoretic activity over and above that which is 
immediately ministerial to practice, yet the earlier claim 
is only postponed, not effaced, and the active nature asserts 
its rights to the end. 

“Tf there be any truth at all in this view, it follows, that 
however vaguely a philosopher may define the ultimate 
universal datum, he cannot be said to leave it unknown to 
us so long as he in the slightest degree pretends that our 
emotional or active attitude towards it should be of one sort 
rather than. another. He who says, ‘Life is real, life is 
earnest,’ however much he may speak of the fundamental 
mysteriousness of things, gives a distinct definition to that 
mysteriousness by ascribing to it the right to claim from us 
the particular mood called seriousness, which means the 
willingness to live with energy, though energy bring pain. 
The same is true of him who says that all is vanity. 
Indefinable as the predicate vanity may be in se, it is clearly 
enough something which permits anesthesia, mere escape 
from suffering, to be our rule of life. There is no more 
ludicrous incongruity than for agnostics to proclaim with 
one breath that the substance of things is unknowable, and 
with the next that the thought of it should inspire us with 
admiration of its glory, reverence and a willingness to add 
our co-operative push in the direction towards which its 
manifestations seem to be drifting. The unknowable may 
be unfathomed, but if it make such distinct demands upon 
our activity, we surely are not ignorant of its essential 
quality. 

“If we survey the field of history and ask what feature all 
great periods of revival, of expansion of the human mind, 
display in common, we shall find, I think, simply this: that 
each and all of them have said to the human being, ‘The 
inmost nature of the reality is congenial to powers which you 
possess’. In what did the emancipating message of primi- 
tive Christianity consist, but in the announcement that God 
recognises those weak and tender impulses which paganism 
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had so rudely overlooked? Take repentance: the man who 
can do nothing rightly can at least repent of his failures. 
But for paganism this faculty of repentance was a pure 
supernumerary, a straggler too late for the fair. Christianity 
took it and made it the one power within us which appealed 
straight to the heart of God. And after the night of the 
, Middle Ages had so long branded with obloquy even the 
generous impulses of the flesh, and defined the Reality to be 
such that only slavish natures could commune with it, in 
what did the Sursum corda! of the Renaissance lie but in the 
proclamation that the archetype of verity in things laid 
claim on the widest activity of our whole exsthetic being? 
What were Luther’s mission and Wesley’s but appeals to 
powers which even the meanest of men might carry with 
them, faith and self-despair, but which were personal, 
requiring no priestly intermediation, and which brought 
their owner face to face with God? What caused the wild- 
fire influence of Rousseau but the assurance he gave that 
man’s nature was in harmony with the nature of things, if 
only the paralysing corruptions of custom would stand from 
between? How did Kant and Fichte, Goethe and Schiller, 
é inspire their time with cheer, except by saying, ‘ Use all 
your powers ; that is the only obedience which the universe 
exacts’? And Carlyle with his gospel of Work, of Fact, of 
Veracity, how does he move us except by saying that the 
universe imposes no tasks upon us but such as the most 
humble can perform? Emerson’s creed that everything 
that ever was or will be is here in the developing Now; that 
man has but to obey himself—‘ He who will rest in what he 
is, is a part of Destiny ’—is in like manner nothing but an 
exorcism of all scepticism as to the pertinency of one’s 
natural faculties. 

“In a word, ‘Son of Man, stand upon thy feet and I will 
speak unto thee!’ is the only revelation of truth to which 
the solving epochs have helped the disciple. But that has 
been enough to satisfy the greater part of his rational need. 
In se and per se the universal essence has hardly been more 


defined by any of these formule than by the agnostic 2; 
but the mere assurance that my powers, such as they are, 
are not irrelevant to it, but pertinent, that it speaks to them 
and will in some way recognise their reply, that I can be a 
match for it if I will, and not a footless waif, suffices to make 
it rational to my feeling in the sense given above. Nothing | 
could be more absurd than to hope for the definitive triumph 
of any philosophy which should refuse to legitimate, and to 

legitimate in an emphatic manner, the more powerful of our 
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emotional and practical tendencies. Fatalism, whose solvin 

word in all crises of behaviour is ‘ All striving is vain,’ wil 
never reign supreme, for the impulse to take life strivingly 
is indestructible in the race. Moral creeds which speak to 
that impulse will be widely successful in spite of inconsist- 
ency, vagueness and shadowy determination of expectancy. 
Man needs a rule for his will, and will invent one if one be 
not given him.” 

After the emotional and active needs come the intellectual 
and ewsthetic ones. The two great ssthetic principles, of 
richness and of ease, dominate our intellectual as well as 
our sensuous life. And, ceteris paribus, no system which 
should not be rich, simple and harmonious would have a 
chance of being chosen for belief if rich, simple and har- 
monious systems were there. Into the latter we should 
unhesitatingly settle, with that welcoming attitude of the 
ween in which belief consists. To quote from a remarkable 

ook :— 


“This law that our consciousness constantly tends to the minimum 
of complexity and to the maximum of definiteness, is of great import- 
ance for all our knowledge. . . . Our own activity of attention will thus 
determine what we are to know and what we are to believe. If things 
have more than a certain complexity, not only will our limited powers 
of attention forbid us to unravel this complexity, but we shall strongly 
desire to believe the things much simpler than they are. For our 
thoughts about them will have a constant tendency to become as simple 
and definite as possible. Put a man into a perfect chaos of phenomena 
—sounds, sights, feelings—and if the man continued to exist, and to be 
rational at all, his attention would doubtless soon find for him a way to 
make up some kind of rhythmic regularity, which he would impute to 
the things about him, so as to imagine that he had discovered some laws 
of sequence in this mad new world. And thus, in every case where we 
fancy ourselves sure of a simple law of Nature, we must remember that 
a great deal of the fancied simplicity may be due, in the given case, 
not to Nature, but tothe ineradicable prejudice of our own minds in 
favour of regularity and simplicity. All our thoughts are determined, in 
great measure, by this law of least effort, as it is found exemplified in 
our activity of attention. . . . The aim of the whole process seems to 
be to reach as complete and united a conception of reality as possible, 
a conception wherein the greatest fulness of data shall ‘. combined 
with the greatest ange of conception. The effort of consciousness 
seems to be to combine the greatest richness of content with the 
greatest definiteness of organisation.” ? 


The richness is got by including all the facts of sense in 
the scheme; the simplicity, by deducing them out of the 
smallest possible number of permanent and independent 
primordial entities; the definite organisation, by assimi- 


1 J. Royce, The Religious Aspect of Philosophy (Boston, 1885), pp. 317-57. 
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lating these latter to ideal objects between which relations 
of an inwardly rational sort obtain. What these ideal 
objects and rational relations are would require a separate 
article to show. Meanwhile, enough has surely been said 
to justify the assertion made above that no general 
offhand answer can be given as to which objects mankind 
shall choose as its realities. The fight is still under way. 
Our minds are yet chaotic; and at best we make a mixture 
and a compromise, as we yield to the claim of this interest 
or that, and follow first one and then another principle in 
turn. It is undeniably true that materialistic, or so-called 
‘scientific,’ conceptions of the universe have so far gratified 
the purely intellectual interests more than the more senti- 
mental conceptions have. But, on the other hand, as 
already remarked, they leave the emotional and active 
interests cold. The perfect object of belief would be a God 
or ‘Soul of the World,’ represented both optimistically and 
moralistically (if such a combination could be), and withal 
so definitely conceived as to show us why our phenomenal 
experiences should be sent to us by Him in just the very 
way in which they come. All Science and all History would 
thus be accounted for in the deepest and simplest fashion. 
The very room in which I sit, its sensible walls and floor, 
and the feeling the air and fire within it give me, no less 
than the ‘scientific’ conceptions which I am urged to frame 
concerning the mode of existence of all these phenomena 
when my back is turned, would then all be corroborated, 
not de-realised, by the ultimate principle of my belief. The 
World-soul sends me just those phenomena in order that I 
may react upon them; and among the reactions is the 
intellectual one of spinning these conceptions. What is 
beyond the crude experiences is not an alternative to them, 
but something that means them for me here and now. It is 
safe to say that, if ever such a system is satisfactorily ex- 
cogitated, mankind will drop all other systems and cling to 
that one alone as real. Meanwhile the other systems co- 
exist with the attempts at that one, and, all being alike. 
fragmentary, each has its little audience and day. 


I have now, I trust, shown sufficiently what the psycho- 
logical sources of the sense of reality are. Hume declared 
that its source was the idea’s liveliness; Hartley and 
James Mill maintained that it was its association with 
other ideas ; Prof. Bain has said that it was its connexion 
with our motor nature. Each is right in part; so that my 
completer account is less simple than any of its classic 
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predecessors. I have not aspired in it to the slightest 
originality ; I only hope to have woven the traditional 
doctrines into a less erable whole than I have yet met 
in print. The absolute, uncriticised reality of the Self 
is the root of the whole matter, concerning which there 
is much more to be said, but not at this time and 
place. There is also much to be said about the connexion 
of the sense of reality with the Will. The will can change 
the relative power which objects have of compelling our 
attention. The will can increase or diminish our emotional 
and impulsive reactions upon them. The will can end by 
making us believe things through making us act as if they 
were real, although at first without belief. Belief and will 
are thus inseparable functions. But space is lacking to 
treat of their connexion, which I leave willingly untouched, 
since the masterly treatment of the subject by Renouvier is 
so readily accessible to every reader.! 


1 Psychologie Rationelle (1875), ii. 
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a. 


IIl.—THE PSYCHOLOGICAL WORK OF HERBART’S 
DISCIPLES.1 


By G. F. Stovt. 


§ 1. Distinctive Marks of the School. It is convenient to 
draw a line of demarcation between those writers on 
psychology who are to be regarded as in the strict sense 
disciples of Herbart and those who have been more or less 
influenced by him without becoming members of his school. 
His doctrine of the psychological mechanism has become, 
under various modifications and restrictions, the common 
possession of scientific psychologists. On the other hand, 
his mode of deducing the fundamental laws of combination 
and arrest from a certain ontological view of the nature of 
the soul remains the peculiar property of the Herbartian 
school. This speculative bias of the Herbartians consider- 
ably influences their psychological views, leading them to 
a prejudiced interpretation of data derived from other 
sources. I propose, then, to rank among the disciples of 
Herbart those and those only who both (1) accept the 
doctrine of a psychological mechanism, and (2) use the 
absolute simplicity of the soul as a clue to the discovery of 
the elementary factors and processes which enter into this 
mechanism. It is, of course, impossible for me to do more 
in the present article than merely to notice some points of 
special interest in the doctrine of leading members of the 
school. Among these I select three for special consideration 
—Drobisch, Waitz and Volkmann. 

Prof. M. W. Drobisch of Leipsic (now aged 87) has produced 
two important works on psychology—Hmpirische Psychologie 
nach naturwissenschaftlicher Methode, 1842, and Erste Grundlinien 
der mathematischen Psychologie, 1850. The latter work is 
merely an exposition of the synthetic part of Herbart’s 
system, with some improvement on the mathematical treat- 
ment, but without any modification of the psychological 
doctrine of sufficient importance to require special notice. 
In the ELmpirische Psychologie, on the other hand, Drobisch 
endeavours to make what he calls an “autopsy” of the 


1 See previous articles in Nos. 51, 52, on “ The Herbartian Psychology,” 
and in No. 53, on “ Herbart compared with the English Psychologists 
and with Beneke ”, ‘ 
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mind. Abstaining from all reference to metaphysical or 
mathematical considerations, he simply describes and ana- 
lyses the facts of mental life as he finds them, writing down 
nothing to which his own inner experience did not “ freshly 
and vividly” testify. He concludes by attempting to show 
that faithful scrutiny and registration of facts lead to the 
same general result which Herbart had reached by the aid 
of metaphysical principles. The simplicity of the soul is 
inferred from the processes of combination and arrest, and 
the evidence for these processes is derived from inner expe- 
rience alone. The doctrine of the simplicity of the soul is 
then made to shed light on the data from which it was 
deduced. By employing it as a fresh point of departure, it 
becomes possible to formulate more exactly the fundamental 
laws of mental process, so as to prepare the way for their 
synthetic development in the Mathematische Psychologie, 
which was published eight years later. 

Theodor Waitz (d. 1864, as extraordinary professor at 
Marburg) is perhaps the most original of Herbart’s fol- 
lowers. His Grundlegung der Psychologie, published in 1846, 
is an able and careful investigation of the problem and 
method of psychology and of the sources and nature of 
psychological data. A great part of this work is occupied 
with the task of sifting out the really original data yielded 
by introspection from the unconscious inferences which are 
confused with them in ordinary thinking and in the writings 
of many psychologists Waitz followed up this preparatory 
discussion of the aims, resources and methods of psychology 
by a systematic exposition of the science in his Lehrbuch der 
Psychologie als Naturwissenschaft (1849). Like Drobisch, he 
holds that the doctrine of the simplicity of the soul can be suc- 
cessfully maintained on purely psychological grounds without 
having recourse to a pre-established system of ontology. 
He differs from Drobisch in holding not only that such a 
psychological proof is possible, but also that it is the only 
one admissible. As stated by him, the proof has two parts 
or stages. He adduces in the first place certain considera- 
tions from inner experience and from physiological science 
which create an @ priori pega gt in favour of the 
principle of the simplicity of the soul as the most natural 


and tenable hypothesis. But for final verification of this 
hypothesis he refers to its successful working when applied 
to the explanation of the concrete facts of mental life. He 
differs from Drobisch and from most Herbartians in deny- 
ing that the question concerning the nature of the soul can 
be finally and certainly decided by a formal argument. 
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Waitz traces with great clearness and fulness the course of 
mental development, which, originating in vague organic 
sensation, finally issues in orderly thinking and in voluntary 
self-control. He is especially suecessful in the analysis and 
explanation of highly complex mental phenomena. 

W. Volkmann’s great book, the Lehrbuch der Psychologie vom 
Standpunkte des Realismus, is by far the best known produc- 
tion of the Herbartian school in the domain of psychology, 
and, with the exception of Herbart’s own writings, it is by 
far the most valuable. Published in 1875-6,! shortly before 
the author’s death, in expansion of an earlier Grundriss 
(1856), it was reprinted in 1884-5, with some editorial 
additions (see Minp x. 146, 476). This work possesses a 
twofold claim to attention. In the first place, it contains 
an extremely full, clear and accurate treatment of psycho- 
logical problems, written, indeed, from the Herbartian 
standpoint, but enriched and improved by a free and 
judicious use of materials supplied by modern research. 
In the second place, there is attached to the discussion of 
each topic a history of the psychological doctrines relating 
to it. This portion of Volkmann’s work is invaluable. 
The arrangement of the historical matter in correspondence 
with the several divisions of the system presents certain 
advantages for purposes of reference which are not afforded 
by histories arranged mainly in order of time. 

The headings of the following sections indicate important 
points on which Drobisch, Waitz and Volkmann either 
seriously deviate from Herbart’s own teaching or supple- 
ment it in an interesting manner. 


§ 2. Philosophy as a source of Psychological Problems. Why 
cannot psychology be made independent of metaphysics in 
the same way and to the same extent as the physical 
sciences? Like other natural sciences, psychology suggests 
certain ultimate questions which it cannot itself resolve, 
and which must be answered, if at all, by the metaphysi- 
cian. But if, in this respect, its position is not peculiar, 
why cannot the psychologist imitate the procedure of the 
physicist. who pursues his investigations without troubling 
himself about metaphysical problems, preferring wide ex- 
tent of well-secured knowledge to the “ precarious profundity 
of speculative inquiry’? This question is discussed by 
Drobisch in the introduction to his Empirische Psychologie. 


1 Under the author’s later designation of W. Volkmann Ritter von 
Volkmar. He died in 1877, professor at Prague. 
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His reply is, in substance, as follows: It is only in part 
possible to the psychologist to disregard metaphysical 

roblems. It is possible to him only in so far as he con- 

nes his attention to the facts of consciousness as they 
exist in the ordinary mind, unmodified by reflective criti- 
cism. But psychology in its completeness is bound to 
explain the whole range of conscious life; it must there- 
fore investigate the phenomena of the philosophic as well 
as of the pre-philosophic mind ; it must analyse and explain 
the process of critical reflection by which the standpoint of 
ordinary thinking becomes changed for the standpoint 
of philosophy. In this region of inquiry psychology is 
necessarily dependent on logic, ethics and metaphysics, 
inasmuch as they supply its subject-matter. It thus be- 
comes entangled in philosophical disputes. It must not 
permit philosophy to burden it with the explanation of 
pretended facts which are not genuine phenomena of the 
critical and reflective consciousness. In tracing the origin 
of the moral sentiments and judgments it is bound to take 
account of ethical doctrine. The problem set before it 
assumes a different shape according as the point of view of 
the intuitionists or that of the utilitarians is regarded as 
the true one. Similarly, the psychological explanation of 
the processes involved in logical thinking must vary greatly 
according as general concepts are held to be presentations 
actually given in consciousness, or are held to be merely 
logical ideals which the individual mind can only approxi- 
mately realise. In such cases the previous metaphysical, 
ethical or logical questions must be already settled on meta- 
physical, ethical or logical grounds before the corresponding 
problem of psychology can be accurately and adequately 


stated. 


The value of these remarks of Drobisch lies rather in the 
question which he raises than in the answer which he gives 
to it. He stands almost alone in distinctly propounding as 
a psychological problem the explanation of the genesis of 
the philosophic standpoint. There seems, however, to be 
some confusion in his statement of the case. Although he 
is fully aware that psychology, having only to trace the 
genesis of beliefs, is unconcerned with their validity, he 
seems to make an exception in the case of philosophical 
beliefs, for he requires that the psychologist shall only 
concern himself with those logical, ethical and metaphysical 
beliefs which he holds to be correct. In this he is even ver- 
bally inconsistent ; for he tells us, in a passage occurring in 
this very connexion, that every scientific opinion, whether 
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true or false, is a mental phenomenon, and that therefore an 
account of it may legitimately be demanded from the 
psychologist. The origin of the Platonic theory of ideas is 
none the less an important psychological problem because 
that theory is now generally rejected by philosophers. Yet 
Drobisch was not, I think, wrong in maintaining that the 
truth or falsehood of logical, ethical and metaphysical views 
had a real bearing upon psychology. His error lay in 
mugenng that they could have interest for the psychologist 
only in so far as they were themselves psychological pheno- 
mena. They also possess a psychological interest of quite 
another kind, inasmuch as they cast a reflected light on the 
point of view of the ordinary consciousness in which they 
have their origin. Philosophy is based on a logical criti- 
cism and development of the implications which are already 
latent in ordinary thinking. It follows that the philosopher 
alone can fully know what the position of common sense is, 
because he alone knows what that position logically implies. 
Correct logical, ethical and metaphysical theories must, 
therefore, supply a great, if not an indispensable, aid to the 
psychologist, inasmuch as they furnish him with a means 
of testing the adequacy of his account of pre-philosophic 
thinking. 


§ 3. Method. The method of Drobisch (we have already 
seen) is an inversion of Herbart’s. Herbart begins by 
deducing certain elementary laws of psychological inter- 
action from the unity and simplicity of the soul; he then 
proceeds to apply the results thus obtained to the expla- 
nation of phenomena. Drobisch, on the contrary, ‘in his 
Empirische Psychologie makes introspection his point of 
departure, obtains by induction the laws of combination 
and arrest, then finally infers from the existence of these 
laws the unity and simplicity of the soul. It thus 
appears that Drobisch believed that psychology might 
be and ought to be treated independently of any pre- 
conceived system of ontology. He believed that the 
best mode of bringing home to men’s minds the real 
value of Herbart’s work was to produce an empirical 
psychology worthy of the name, based on faithful descrip- 
tion and analysis of mental phenomena, as they are pre- 
sented to introspection. Nevertheless, we do not find any 
attempt on his part to defend the introspective procedure 
against the criticisms of Kant and Herbart. On the con- 
trary, he reproduces these criticisms in their most cogent 
form. He thinks it sufficient to urge as an offset against 
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the difficulties and drawbacks of inner experience a single 
compensating advantage. In observing the variety and 
vicissitude of presentation, feeling and desire, we observe the 
very processes and elements which constitute our mental 
life. The psychologist is, on this account, in a better 
position than the physiologist or biologist, who, according 
to Drobisch, cannot observe elementary organic processes nf 
but only their results. If, then, psychologists make a 
proper use of their advantages, they are likely to make more 
rapid and satisfactory progress than physiologists. The 
fallacies of introspection must be guarded against. Prema- 
ture generalisation must be avoided, and above all there 

must be no more masking of ignorance by vague talk about 
faculties. If these conditions are fulfilled, Drobisch is con- 
fident that impartial and assiduous introspection will yield 
adequate material for a satisfactory theory of mental pheno- 
mena. 

Waitz, like Drobisch, regards inner experience as the 
ultimate source of psychological data. He does not, how- 
ever, advocate the claims of empirical psychology as Drobisch 
conceived it. Being too deeply impressed with the draw- 
backs and shortcomings of introspection to undertake the 
task of observing and sifting mental processes without the 
help of some guiding clue, Waitz introduces at the outset as 
a working hypothesis the fundamental principle which he 
refuses to accept as a pre-established doctrine. The principle 
of the simplicity of the soul plays the same part in his writ- 
ings as in Herbart’s, except that he regards it initially as a 
provisional assumption which awaits verification. Verifica- 
tion is obtained by developing from it synthetically a general 
theory of mental life, and comparing this theory at every 
step with experience. Waitz does not, however, suppose 
that the point of departure for a general theory of mental 
life can be found in his fundamental hypothesis taken by 
itself. This, apart from inner experience, cannot form an 
adequate basis for synthetic deduction. We may by means 
of it determine the fundamental laws of the interaction of 
the most primitive and elementary states of mind. But 
the nature of these elementary and primitive states can 
only be known through inner experience. Fortunately 
introspection is here a safe guide. Sensations are the 
simplest mental states, and they are also the only psycho- 
logical phenomena which can be observed with distinctness, 
and which can be voluntarily repeated as often as may be 
required. In psychology, therefore, it is necessary to 
proceed by synthetic construction from the simple to 
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the complex; for complex processes evade our scrutiny, 
whereas the simple factors which enter into their com- 
position are easily observable. Accordingly, Waitz pro- 
angen to build up a theory of complex mental phenomena, 
y applying to sensations and their residua the laws of 
combination and arrest, which are the logical consequences 
of his provisional hypothesis. This theory is then to be 
verified or disproved by comparison with facts. 

Herbart, in his larger work on Psychology, had pointed 
out, for the benefit of those who found themselves unable to 
follow his speculative reasoning, that the laws of interaction 
between presentations might be provisionally regarded as 
mere hypotheses to be verified by experience. The method 
of Waitz may be regarded as simply a development of this 
suggestion, except that he regards his procedure, not as a 
makeshift for those who can do no better, but as the only 
legitimate one. It may be fairly urged against both Dro- 
bisch and Waitz, and even against Herbart, that they 
virtually make introspection play a part which, on their 
own showing, it is incapable of sustaining. They all three 
dilate on the inevitable fallacies of inner experience, quoting 
the strongest statements of Kant on the subject. Never- 
theless, we find Herbart admitting that psychological theories 
can be verified by comparison with the details of concrete 
experience ; we find Waitz maintaining that such verifica- 
tion is the only kind of proof they are capable of; and we find 
Drobisch teaching, not only that they can be so verified, 
but that they can be originally obtained by induction from 
the facts revealed to introspection. Each of them seems to 
be more or less conscious of a certain weakness in his 
position, and each of them endeavours to fortify himself in a 
different way. Drobisch urges the directness of our insight 
into mental processes, as opposed to the circuitous pro- 
cedure which the physiologist is forced to adopt. He fails, 
however, to show precisely how this advantage is to 
counterbalance the apparently insuperable difficulties, which 
he himself states in their full strength. Similarly, Waitz 
draws attention to the exceptionally favourable conditions, 
which, he alleges, remove the ordinary drawbacks of intro- 
spection in the case of the simple phenomena of sense- 
perception. He shows also how we may hypothetically 
construct from these simple states an explanation of more 
complex processes; but he does not tell us how it is pos- 
sible to find satisfactory verification for this hypothetical 
construction in the confessedly ambiguous and precarious 
results of introspection, when it is applied beyond the 
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narrow range of the most elementary facts of consciousness. 
The position of Herbart seems more tenable. According to 
him, pocely. theory can be safely tested by inner 
experience, only in so far as inner experience reveals diffi- 
culties and apparent contradictions which psychological 
theory removes. Supposing that such problems are real 
and of so definite a nature as to admit of one mode of 
solution, they may well serve as tests of the value of 
psychological hypotheses. It is, however, open to dispute 
whether the problems to which Herbart refers are of this 
kind. Even the conception of a self-conscious being is 
capable of being regarded, not as a difficulty which requires 
explanation, but as an ultimate principle on which the 
explanation of all else depends. Herbart’s view may be 
correct; but the mere fact that the matter is open to 
dispute shows that he has not here found, as he supposed, 
a secure datum of inner experience. 

This is not the place for a general inquiry into the 
method and resources of psychology. I may say, however, 
that in my opinion the difficulty felt by Drobisch and Waitz, 
in common with most psychologists who are aware of the 
fallacies of introspection, arises mainly from the tacit 
assumption that all psychological data are supplied by 
observation, either of one’s own mental processes, or 0 
the external manifestation of mental processes in others. 
The facts by which psychological hypotheses are to be 
verified or disproved are not derived from inner experience 
alone, but from all experience. Psychology investigates 
the manner in which the world comes to be presented to 
the individual consciousness. The world so presented inas- 
much as it is a product of psychological process is a datum 
of psychology. The psychologist, therefore, is no more 
limited to introspection as his sole resource than the 
geologist is limited to observation of geological changes at 
present taking place, without regard to the stratified results 
of past processes. 


§ 4. The Psychological Mechanism. Under this head I pro- 
pose to consider mainly the views of Waitz, who alone - 
deviates in a noteworthy degree from the teaching of 
Herbart. They diverge in the psychological application of 
the fundamental principle which is common to both of 
them. Waitz maintains that the coexistence of a plurality 
of different presentations, whether above or below the 
threshold of consciousness, is inconsistent with the unity 
and simplicity of the soul. He is therefore compelled to 
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deny the possibility of two contents being co-presented 
unless they coalesce and cease to be distinguishable. If a 
plurality of external stimulants simultaneously solicit the 
mind, each tending to excite it to a qualitatively different 
reaction, the resulting presentation can exhibit no corre- 
sponding plurality. One stimulus may overpower the rest, 
or all may co-operate to produce jointly a single effect ; but 
in no case is the diversity of the conditions, which con- 
tribute to modify consciousness, expressed in the same 
moment of time by a corresponding diversity within the 
content of consciousness. This content is always simple 
and indivisible so long as it continues to be presented. 
Different presentations succeed each other in time, but they 
never coexist as parts of the same complex. We speak, 
indeed, of complex mental phenomena ; but this complexity 
involves no plurality of coexistent elements, but only a 
plurality of antecedent conditions. No one has ever been 
more uncompromising than Waitz in advocating the doctrine 
that we cannot be conscious of more than one thing at a 
time. How, he asks, should the presentation of green 
be at the same time a presentation of red, so long as green 
itself is not red? The effort to think simultaneously 
of a tone and a colour, or of two different colours, 
without losing sight of their difference, is always baffled. 
While the mind is occupied with red, green eludes it, and 
vice versé: sometimes the struggle to think of both at once 
causes both to elude us. Waitz here goes farther than 
Thomas Brown. Though Brown held that each state of 
mind is indivisible, and that the mind cannot be in two 
states at once, he yet maintained that in a single state of 
consciousness a manifold content might be presented. 

In consequence of his denial of the coexistence of different 
presentations, Waitz was compelled to reject Herbart’s 
account of the association of ideas. The ground of associa- 
tion, according to Herbart, is co-presentation. For Waitz 
there is no such thing as co-presentation. He is, therefore, 
forced to seek for the ground of association in exclusive 
succession. He accordingly tells us that the link by which 
presentations are united is to be found in the displacement 
of one presentation by another, the intimacy of the union 
being proportioned to the expenditure of energy required 
for such displacement. 

The same reasons which lead Waitz to deny all plurality 
of coexistent elements within the content of consciousness 
lead him also to deny the persistence and consequent 
coexistence of mental modifications which have passed out 
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of consciousness. It is, indeed, admissible to speak of the 
unconscious residua of past mental processes, but these 
residua are not to be regarded as persistent states or 
activities. They are mere tendencies of the soul to return 
to the states in which it has previously existed. The best 
word to apply to them is “disposition”. The actual pre- 
sentation of a certain content predisposes the soul to re- 
newed presentation of the same content. But though this 
nomenclature is the most accurate, it is not, in practice, the 
most convenient. Waitz finds that the explanation of 
— phenomena depends on the reciprocal relations of 
the ‘dispositions,’ each of which in proportion to its 
strength contributes to determine mental change from 
moment to moment. It is, therefore, necessary to speak of 
“interacting presentations,’ presentations stored up in 
memory, and so forth, instead of having recourse to such 
tedious circumlocutions as—‘‘ weaker or stronger predis- 
positions of the soul to the presentation of this or that con- 
tent”. It thus appears that the divergence of Waitz from 
Herbart is after all not very important when considered from 
the point of view of the psychological mechanism. A 
plurality of determinate tendencies, supporting and counter- 
acting each other, is not very different from a plurality of 
resentative activities, such as Herbart posited. There are, 
owever, three distinctive features in the doctrine of Waitz 
which deserve notice. (1) He denies that the predispositions 
in any way determine the intensity of actual presenta- 
tions. They determine which presentation shall occupy 
consciousness at any moment; but they do not either 
heighten or diminish the vividness of this presentation 
when once it is presented. (2) He holds that a dis- 
position grows weaker and weaker in proportion to the 
number and intensity of heterogeneous presentations which 
occupy consciousness during the time in which it remains 
unrealised. (3) According to him, diminution in the 
strength of a predisposition is accompanied by diminution 
in the distinctness of the presentation which it tends to 
reproduce; so that contents of consciousness which were 
originally distinct and incopresentable, may blend with each 
other indistinguishably, when they are reproduced after a_ 
certain lapse of time. As regards (2) and (3), the view 
taken by Waitz seems more consonant with experiente than 
that of Herbart. As regards (1), Herbart seems to be 
clearly in the right. The liveliness of a presentation may 
be heightened or diminished by its connexion with other 
presentations which are not themselves in consciousness. 
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I have devoted special attention to the disagreement 
between Waitz and Herbart, because of the light which it 
throws on the relation between the Herbartian metaphysics 
and the Herbartian psychology. If the simplicity of the 
soul, as Herbart understood it, can be made the basis of 
psychological reasoning at all, it certainly would seem to 
warrant the inference, which Waitz draws from it, that a 
plurality of coexistent mental states is impossible. Waitz 
seems to be in this point more consistent than Herbart. 
But in reality he is less so. In Herbart’s procedure there is 
one—and only one—fundamental incoherence. His meta- 
physical speculation conducted him to the doctrine that the 
soul is an absolutely simple being; for psychological pur- 
poses he substituted, instead of the conception of simplicity, 
that of systematic totality. In so doing he was inconsistent, 
but the inconsistency was necessary and praiseworthy. 
Without it no psychology would have been possible for him. 
Waitz, on the other hand, was, in some degree, aware of 
Herbart’s inconsistency without recognising the reasons 
which made it unavoidable. He saw that the simplicity of 
the soul logically exeluded the possibility of a manifold of 
coexistent presentations. But he failed to see that it 
- equally excluded the possibility of a manifold of successive 
presentations. He also failed to see that experience, and 
therefore psychology, would be impossible, if in each 
moment the mind were occupied with an absolutely simple 
object. He ought to have learned from Herbart’s inconsist- 
ency that the doctrine of a psychological mechanism is not 
founded on a particular view concerning the nature of the 
soul, but on observation of the phenomena which are 
explained by it. His attempt to patch up the incoherence, 
of which he was only partially aware, served only to make it 
more glaring. 


§ 5. Feeling. According to Herbart, agreeable feeling 
arises when and so far as the mechanical union of presenta- 
tions has a counterpart in consciousness which is not in any 
way a modification of the presented content. Similarly, 
painful feeling arises when and so far as the mutual arrest of 
presentations has a counterpart in consciousness which does 
not affect the nature or distinctness of the presented 
content. The most important modification of this view 
is dueto Volkmann. Volkmann regards all feeling, whether 
agreeable or disagreeable, as being directly or indirectly 
a consciousness of tension between presentations. Pain 
is, on this view, a direct consciousness of tension at 
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the time when the process of arrest is taking place, and 
pleasure is an indirect consciousness of tension, inasmuch 
as it is a consciousness of gradual release at the time 
when the presentation is again emerging into distinct- 
ness. Because both arrest and release from arrest are 
gradual changes, Volkmann prefers to speak of a be- 
coming conscious rather than of a being conscious of 
tension. His view, as compared with Herbart’s, is a 
pessimistic one. For if pain be merely the expression in 
consciousness of the process of arrest, and if pleasure be 
merely the expression of the inverse process of release, it 
follows that the amount of pleasure enjoyed can never 
exceed, and may fall short of, the amount of pain suffered. 
This consequence is not involved in Herbart’s doctrine, 
according to which the mutual support yielded by presenta- 
tions to each other is in itself an immediate source of 
agreeable feeling. On Herbartian principles it would seem 
that Herbart’s view is logically justified, and that Volk- 
mann’s simplification of it is a mistake. If a preponderance 
of arresting over supporting forces produces a corresponding 
modification of consciousness, a preponderance of supporting 
over arresting forces ought to do so likewise. 

Another change introduced by Volkmann in the Herbar- 
tian theory of feeling seems to be a decided improvement. 
Herbart holds that the process of arrest can only have a 
counterpart in consciousness, when the presentation assailed 
by repressive forces is so supported by others that it either 
does not sink at all or sinks more slowly than it otherwise 
would have done. The reason assigned by him is that the 
sinking of a presentation is a mere cessation of conscious- 
ness, and therefore cannot of itself produce a positive effect 
in consciousness. Volkmann rightly points out that sinking 
is always a gradual process. The presentation does not in 
any case yield to arresting forces all at once. It therefore 
retains for some time a greater degree of distinctness than 
is compatible with the conditions of mental equilibrium. 
So far as this is the case, the tension between it and 
opposed presentations, being a tension within conscious- 
ness, must take the form of disagreeable feeling. Inversely, 
mere release from arrest, apart from the operation of 
auxiliary presentations, must of itself give rise to agreeable 
feeling. 


§ 6. Apperception. Modern German psychology has per- 
haps been more powerfully influenced by Herbart’s doctrine 
of apperception than by any other part of his teaching. In 
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his own writings it is introduced at a comparatively 
advanced stage of the general exposition, as if it were 
merely a preparatory step leading up to the explanation 
of inner perception and of the Ego-consciousness. But it 
appears, from the part which it plays in his system, that 
the apperceptive process has a much wider range of 
application than this arrangement would suggest. For 
it is the fundamental process common to both outer 
and inner perception: indeed, their similarity in this 
respect is the sole reason which justifies the application 
of the word ‘perception’ to both of them. In some 
later writers, luisa to the school, we find this 
general arrangement reproduced ; in others apperception is 
introduced at an earlier stage. Those who adhere to 
Herbart’s order of treatment retain also for the most part 
his detailed account of the conditions and stages of the 
process itself. Those who in any considerable degree 
deviate from this order, for the most part differ from him 
more or less in their description of the process. Herbart’s 
elaborate account of the stages of apperception would 
certainly lead us to regard it as a specially complex pheno- 
menon,, not as the general condition which mediates all 
definite apprehension of objects, whether external or in- 
ternal. He is not content to define it merely as the assimi- 
lation of one group of presentations by a more extensive 
-and powerful group. In his exposition, stress is laid on the 
division of the process into two well-marked stages succeed- 
ing each other in time: a first stage, in which the appercep- 
tive group is passive; and a second, in which it is active. 
In the second the apperceived group suffers permanent 
modification; in the first the apperceptive group suffers 
momentary modification. Now, according to this account, 
apperception ought certainly to be regarded as a quite 
special phenomenon, confined to those cases of outer and 
inner perception in which the object presented arouses 
surprise by its novel or unexpected character. Accordingly, 
we find that Drobisch, who follows very closely Herbart’s 
account of the two stages, takes care to distinguish between 
apperception proper and attention to objects, which involves 
no considerable disturbance of mental equilibrium. 

The view taken by Drobisch is faithful to Herbart’s 
express statements concerning the apperceptive process 
rather than to the general use which he makes of the 
conception. Waitz, on the other hand, regards appercep- 
tion as an occurrence more primitive than any other except 
the primary affections of sense, and as the general condition 
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of all mental development. It is introduced by him at the 
outset. of his inquiries in connexion with the doctrine of 
coenesthesis. When many diverse external stimulants act 
coincidently with approximately equal strength, then, if 
previous mental development does not favour one of them 
in preference to the others, the result is that they collec- 
tively produce a single confused presentation. Each sepa- 
rate stimulus contributes to modify the mental state arising 
from their co-operation ; but the effect of no single stimulus 
is separately perceptible. The modification due to the 
action of this or that mode of external excitation, in such 
cases, is said by Waitz to be apperceived by the coenes- 
thesis which all in combination produce. This is the 
most primitive case of apperception. It assumes a some- 
what different form as the sensations of the special 
senses gradually emerge into relative distinctness instead 
of remaining mere modes or nuances of coenesthesis. 
Even when this has taken place, complete detachment of 
the separate sensations is still impossible. However dis- 
tinct they may become, they have always, so to speak, a 
background of coenesthesis, from which they emerge and 
into which they are again merged. Thus the coenesthesis 
continues to apperceive the special sensations. Again, the 
growing independence and detachment of the special sensa- 
tions is itself due to the apperceptive process. At the outset 
of mental development, the predominance of this or that 
stimulus over others depends on its own physical intensity 
alone. But after the repetition of many sensations of like 
content, there arises a mental predisposition to the pre- 
sentation of this content, concentrating within itself the 
aggregate strength of many single predispositions. This 
reinforces from within the action of corresponding external 
excitations and lends to the resulting mental state a vivacity 
and distinctness which it could not otherwise have attained. 
To this occurrence also Waitz applies the word appercep- 
tion. The total presentation, or, more correctly, the total 
predisposition, which is the resultant of previous similar 
experiences, apperceives each new presentation having 
affinity with it. In general, Waitz conceives apperception 
as the process of the fusion of similars, by which distinction 
and definition grow up within the content of consciousness. 
It is curious that he nowhere expressly discusses the sub- 
ject. He uses the word freely, and in this way fixes its 
application, but he does not give an explicit definition of 
what he meant by it. On the whole, his view of apper- 
ception seems to correspond better to the employment of 
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the word by Steinthal, Lazarus and other recent writers 
than does the teaching of Drobisch or Volkmann, both of 
whom adhere to Herbart’s direct statement rather than to 
the implications of his general use of the conception. 


§ 7. Perception of Mental Processes. Waitz, in agreement 
with Herbart, says that introspection consists in attend- 
ing to the general form of a mental process, as such, 
rather than to its special object or content. He also agrees 
with Herbart in maintaining that a particular menta! pro- 
cess can be perceived as such only when it is apperceived 
by a group of presentations distinct from those which enter 
into it as its constituent factors. This appercipient group 
is, according to him, always the presentation of the empirical 
Ego, which forms the central point of our total consciousness. 
In this also he is substantially at one with Herbart. But 
it is noteworthy that, omitting to refer to the more special 
apperceptive masses, corresponding to the several categories 
of inner perception, he passes at once to the Ego-complex, 
which comprehends them all. On the whole, however, he 
follows Herbart more closely than do either Drobisch or 
Volkmann. Drobisch connects the perception of mental 
processes with inner apperception in a manner suggested 
by Herbart’s language, but not really accordant with his 
teaching. Whenever one presentation-mass fuses with 
another and incorporates it as an integral part of itself, the 
group thus assimilated stands to the group assimilating it 
in the relation of object to subject. Now, according to 
Herbart the perception of this relation depends on the 
operation of an apperceptive mass of the kind which he 
describes in treating of the categories of inner apperception. 
According to Drobisch, the relation is apprehended as such, 
without the intervention of any such group, whenever the 
process of assimilation meets with obstruction and delay. 
Now, it is this obstruction and delay in the process of 
assimilation which, on his view, constitutes the distinctive 
peculiarity of apperception. He ought, therefore, it would 
seem, to identify introspection with apperception in general, 
instead of confining it to inner apperception. That he does 
not do so is no doubt due to the influence of Herbart’s 
doctrine as Herbart himself expounded it. The view taken 
by Drobisch seems to be sufficiently refuted by the single 
consideration that psychological processes which take place 
without any considerable interruption are often, as Waitz 
points out, more easily observable than those which involve 
a marked disturbance of mental equilibrium. 
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Volkmann also modifies, without, I think, improving, the 
doctrine of Herbart. Feeling, he says, being a conscious- 
ness of tension between presentations, is necessarily a con- 
sciousness, not of presented content, but of presentative 
activity. In feeling, therefore, lies the germ of inner 

erception. In order that this germ may develop into 
introspective consciousness, it is only necessary for the con- 
sciousness of presentative activity, as it exists in this or that 
group of presentations, to fuse with the consciousness of pre- 
sentative activity in the total Ego-complex. Inner perception 
is thus the subjective aspect of apperception, bearing the 
same relation to consciousness of presentative activity as 
apperception bears to consciousness of presented content. 
Volkmann’s view seems to be founded on a verbal con- 
fusion. When feeling is defined as a consciousness of 
tension between presentations, the definition can only mean 
that feeling is the mode of consciousness conditioned by a 
certain mechanical relation of presentative activities. Feel- 
ing is mere pleasure or pain; it is in no sense cognition, or 
the germ of cognition even of the psychological conditions 
which give rise to it. 


In the foregoing sections I have referred only to the 
broad outlines of the work of certain of the most important 
psychologists of the Herbartian school. The merit of these 
writers consists largely in their analysis and explanation of 
special phenomena. I should thus have been able to do 
them more justice if my limits had permitted me to go into 
more detail. It does not appear to me that Herbart’s 
disciples have effected much improvement in the essential 
features of his system. His own Psychologie als Wissenschaft 
neu gegriindet auf Erfahrung, Metaphysik und Mathematik 
remains in many respects the best exposition of the 
Herbartian psychology. I propose now, in a concluding 
article, to treat of the influence which he has exerted on 
the development of psychological science outside the limits 
of his school. 


IlIl.—THE EMPIRICIST POSITION.! 
By Professor A. Barn. 


Empiricism is usually described as synonymous with “ Ex- 
erience ’’ ; implying that its sole method is to rest upon 
acts coming within the reach of common observation, and 

supplemented by proper inference. It is contrasted with the 

method given under the designations—A priori, Transcen- 
dental, and Intuitive; which method professes to discover 
truths outside experience, and independent of it. 

The antithesis thus set forth is not sufficiently pointed or 
exact for the polemic of the present day. Some thinkers 
belonging to the @ priori school avow themselves the advo- 
cates of a strictly experiential basis. On the other hand, 
a too literal grounding on experience will not suffice 
to establish what is essential even to empiricism itself. 
Hither experience must have a liberal rendering, or there 
must be taken along with it something that will seem to 
savour of the @ priori or intuitive. 

Perhaps Experience is merely a matter of degree; the 
contrast of the different schools pointing only to greater or 
less exclusive dependence on it. Possibly, too, the em- 
piricist may be aiming too high: he may fancy that he is 
trusting to experience alone, and be all the while deluding 
himself. I have little doubt that this is more or less true of 
the earlier votaries of the creed. Or, further, to rest all our 
beliefs on experience may be possible, and yet not easy. 
The natural difficulties attending every settlement of the 
ultimate-foundations of knowledge and certainty are readily 
ageravated by the ingenuity of hostile critics, who can con- 
trive to involve the empirical position in meshes of self-con- 
tradiction, very hard to disentangle. 

If I do not greatly mistake, the most definite contrast be- 
tween empiricism and its opposite, stateable at the present 
stage, is, that Intuition, to whatever length it may be sug- 
gestive, is in no case valid without the confirmation of ex- 
perience. The empiricist may not quarrel with intuitive 
or innate ideas, his quarrel is with innate certainties. 

This distinction between suggesting and proving, between 
supplying notions and verifying propositions, is all-important 


’ Read before the Aristotelian Society, 21st January, 1889. 
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for our present aim. The two processes may frequently get 
entangled, but should, nevertheless, be kept separate. The 
schools of philosophy are divided on both, but mostly on the 
second. rt as the mode of regarding the infant 
mind as a tabula rasa, inscribed upon by sensible experience, 
and developed by conjunctions and successions of mere sen- 
sations, is not now the received doctrine of any school, the 
sharp contrast between intuition and experience, as the first 
source of ideas, no longer exists. It is possible that the 
other contrast, as regards validity, may still be sharp and 
distinctive of the conflicting views. Yet, here, too, there is 
a very important qualification. In some of the greatest 
questions at issue, we are agreed as to the matter of fact, 
and differ only as to the proper foundations or rendering of 
the fact. This pre-eminently applies to the matters in dis- 
pute under Causation and Perception. 
Still, we must not regard the first of the two issues above 
named—the origin of Knowledge, whether intuitive or ex- 
eriential—as indifferent, even when limited to origin. The 
battle of Innate Ideas is not fought out, nor is the point in 
dispute a matter of insignificance for ulterior bearings. The 
aprwrist and the empiricist are still at variance here, too, 
and, therefore, it is of consequence that their respective posi- 
tions should be clearly stated. The Kantians and post- 
Kantians have a view of their own, which the empiricist 
does not share in; and the difference must be made clear. 


EPISTEMOLOGY. 


I adopt this as a convenient heading for the problems re- 

lative to the first sources or Origin of our Knowledge. The 
title is usually made to cover Validity also, but, as the ques- 
tions where that is prominent are to be handled singly and 
apart, I will go into it only so far as to make a beginning in 
the contrast of Intuition and Experience. 

Innate Ideas.—F ew, in the present day, uphold the formid- 
able list of innate notions as enumerated by the apriorists of 
former days. Nevertheless, we are even now confronted 
with certain intuitive assumptions that are not in the em- 
piricist’s creed, and requiring of him a counter statement. 

The Kantian ‘forms,’ not given by experience, and yet 
essential to our knowledge as we find it, are met by the em- 
piricist’s assertion that all ideas may be accounted for by our 
ordinary intellectual powers, co-operating with the senses ; 
not confining ourselves, of course, to the individual life- 
time. In fact, the empiricist, in adopting the nihil est in 
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intellectu, &c., would take along with it, as an essential of the 
dictum, the amendment of Leibniz—nisi intellectus “ipse. 
Nay, more; he would also postulate, as being equally co- 
present, all the emotional and volitional workings of the 
mind ; and, having done so, he would endeavour to dispense 
with every other pretended source of our ideas. 

This, of course, lays upon empiricism the burden of 
accounting for the genesis of such imposing generalities as . 
Space, Time, Cause, without the help of intuition in any 
shape. More serious yet is the demand for a fundamental 
assumption of Soul, or Ego, which, it is said, all the powers 
of sensation, introspection and intelligence fail to construct 
for us; indeed, the contention is, that these powers cannot 
even begin working unless it is already there. 

The Universal and the Particular.—When it is maintained, 
on the one hand, that our knowledge begins in sense, being 
at the outset particular, and, on the other hand, that the 
real beginning is in the mind, the form being universal, there 
is a manifest necessity for the way being cleared by defining 
the terminology employed. More especially is it requisite to 
settle the import of sensation. What do we understand 
by an actual sensation of warmth, of sweet or bitter, of 
red or blue? Is it a simple, ultimate, unanalysable ex- 
perience, or is it a combination of simple experiences? 
The answer is that, although such sensations express so- 
called individual facts, and are contrasted with general facts, 
which involve plurality, comparing, and the idea, they are 
by no means primitive or ultimate elements. A great deal 
has happened before I can taste sugar as I now do, and 
make use of that taste in comparing, and classing my sen- 
sible experiences. Sensation has one characteristic feature 
whereby it is contrasted with Perception, and with all the 
higher intellectual processes. It supposes actual contact with 
the sensible world, while these other processes involve only 
consequences or subsequent results of that contact. But 
sensation has not this property as abstracted from all the 
other operations; it needs the purely intellectual forces of 
difference, agreement and retentiveness likewise. Moreover, 
it implies a comparatively late stage in our mental history, 
a stage preceded by the repeated concurrence of all the 
intellectual energies with the numerous occasions of sensible 
contact. If we are to recall and express the foregone 
history from the first start, we must proceed, as we best 
can, according to the analogies of the mental workings as 
known to us. We are aware that there is a vital contrast 
between the individual and the general; we say with pro- 
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priety that the general must follow and rest upon the 
particular: nevertheless, it is equally true that a particular, 
as known to us, implicates a number of generals. I am 
right in saying that, in order to give the law of the tides for 
the British coast, individual observations must be made at a 
great many points; and, till these observations are made, 
the general law cannot be assigned. In such a case (and it 
is sufficiently typical for the experimental sciences), in- 
dividual is absolutely prior, general absolutely posterior. 
The order cannot be reversed, nor can the dependence be 
reciprocated. The particular observations of high water at 
London Bridge implicate generalities, but not the generality 
of high water in the Thames. Quite a different class of 
generalities must be understood when we say that the simple 
fact of the time of high water at London Bridge, on a 

articular day, is a result of many generalising operations. 

hat fact would not be what it is without a whole group of 
general notions—time, space, colour, motion,—every one of 
which had a history, and grew out of previous particulars, 
discriminated and compared. 

If now we go back, in speculative imagination, to the first 
contact of the senses with the world, supposed to be the 
first moment of consciousness, and if we ask which is 
necessarily a the particular or the general, the obvious 
remark would be that these notions, as we now have them, 
could not then exist. I assume the powers of the intellect, in 
their most elementary form, to be Difference and Agreement, 
coupled with Retentiveness. If you ask which of these was 
first in operation, at the earliest conceivable moment of 
consciousness, I would say, most probably, Difference, but 
not in the developed form that we understand Difference, 
as, for example, when we are comparing two shades of 
colour. Agreement (the basis of generality) can hardly be 
the first move of consciousness, for it supposes two things. 
Difference, no doubt, ulimately does the same, but mere 
transition would give a primitive shock, while a second 
transition would make an approach to the consciousness of 
Difference, and a third might be such as to give Agreement,— 
Retentiveness being indispensable to both. Although we 
cannot formulate, with precision, these beginnings of con- 
sciousness, we have no great difficulty in supposing that 
sensation, working with the recognised powers uP Difference, 
Agreement and Retention, could eventually supply our 
notions of the particular and the general as we find them. 
Because sensation is, in the maturity of knowledge, identified 
most with the particular, and the processes of intelligence, 
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apart from sensation, with the general, it does not follow 
that we began life by imbibing particulars, and gradually 
resolved them into generals. The particular and the 
general, in their ultimate nature, must move together. If 
it is not correct to say Difference and Particularity came 
first, and Agreement with Universality next, the assump- 
tion is equally unfounded that Universality is pre-existent, 

and Particularity derivative. ; 

I regard, therefore, the concurrence of sensation (in the 
abstract) with the thought-processes as an ultimate fact of 
our mental history. Nay more, I regard that concurrence as 
a sufficient explanation of our intellectual progress, and our 
actual attainments. Of course, the powers of feeling and 
will are likewise at work, according as they are required, 
and co-operate in the final results. 

There are two ways of taking exception to this postulate. 
One is by assuming the pre-existence of forms of thought, 
which of course must be generalities, and which do not need 
the support of particulars. In other words, the conclusion 
I have come to is crossed by the problem of innate ideas. 
If, however, it be a self-contradiction to assume a generality 
not embodied in something particular, the postulate still 
holds good. All we contend for is that universal and 
particular must, in the last resort, proceed together. 
The innate forms would be forms where universality and 
particularity are strictly co-inherent. 

The second objection is one that has arisen from the 
supposed incapacity of the mind to take in a series, or to 
view at the same moment, the several relations of that 
series, as prior and posterior, greater and less, with all the 
other distinctions and agreements among the individual 
members. If it were said that mere sensation, that is, 
sensation pared down to its most abstract meaning, could 
not do all this, the objection must be allowed. But sensa- 
tion does not work in pure isolation; it is backed by the 
entire resources of the intellect. It has still its characteristic 
feature to distinguish it from all the varieties of the idea ; 
but it is never at work unsupported by intellectual forces. 
When, however, all such forces are allowed for, I am at a loss 
to perceive the difficulty. If memory or the retentive 
ing cannot hold a series in the consciousness, I should 
ike to know what it can hold. By memory we string 
together the alphabet ; what comes first we call first, or 
prior; what comes last exemplifies the meaning of last. 
By our other intellectual powers we detect relations of 
difference and agreement in different members of the 
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succession, the difference of a and b, the agreement, with 
diversity, of a and e, and so on. 

In short, it seems to me that our powers of mind, as we 
actually experience them, in the maturity of our thinking 
faculty, can, without undue strain, account for the begin- 
nings. What inability may seem to belong to them comes 
solely from our gratuitously narrowing their scope in the 
view of establishing our dependence on some extraneous 
agent, a deus ex machina. 

The notion of Space.—The deadlock of Space and Matter, 
taken at their absolute commencement, must be dealt with, 
in the same fashion as the deadlock of Universal and 
Particular. Evidence fails in trying to show that, without 
a pre-existing universal, no particular could ever have been 
cognised. Equally wanting is the proof that, without a pre- 
existing cognition of Space, no sensible concrete space, with 
material contents, could have been imparted. It is supreme 
assumption in both cases. Taking us back to the origin of 
thought in the animal race, it takes us out of the reach of 
evidence direct, and leaves us solely to our present judg- 
ments of the way that Space is related to our several 
sensibilities. We must, therefore, remand this problem to 
the discussion, now in progress, as to the genesis of Space 
out of sensations and muscular elements. 

Innate Propositions or Truths—Many of the so-called 
innate ideas are propositions in disguise ; there is no well- 
sustained line of division between notions and truths. 
The notion of Cause, when unfolded for the purpose of 
being canvassed or discussed, is seen to be a very formidable 
law of things. Space can hardly be treated apart from the 
axioms of geometry. The intuitions of consciousness, 
sometimes called Common Sense, are matters to be believed, 
and not merely to be conceived. 

Here then we are face to face with Validity. As already 
stated, the apriorist and the empiricist part company, not so 
much on the fact of intuitive suggestions, as on their value 
as truths. Intuition, if it means anything, implies that its 
suggestions are true of themselves, are their own evidence, 
without the verification of experience, and may therefore be 
made to override experience. 

Intuition, or common sense, in the eye of the empiricist, 
has at least a provisional value. It is primd facie to be ac- 
cepted, and acted on as presumptively correct, pending the 
requisite steps for its verification. It stands for what the 
mathematician would call, a first approximation ,—to be 
rendered exact by subsequent collation of facts. The 
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contents of consciousness must, at the outset, be interpreted 
as we find them. When Hamilton asks how consciousness 
can ever be adduced against itself, the answer is, that fre- 
| aired repeated acts of consciousness are valid as against a 

rst and isolated impression. If we are to state a mode of 
_ consciousness that is to set aside all other modes, it is the 
consciousness of consistency after many repetitions. There 
may be fallibility here too; nevertheless, it is the final court 
of appeal, and we must abide by it in spite of its imperfections. 
We are not bound to accept any single interpretation of con- 
sciousness. The nearest approach to certainty in an indi- 
vidual reading is when we affirm the fact of a present 
sensation—I am conscious that I am warm, that I am in 
the light, that I am standing upright. These readings of 
present consciousness are received as probably and provi- 
sionally exact. They are, nevertheless, subject to further 
examination, which may show sources of possible fallacy or 
illusion, to be guarded against, and allowed for. When 
extensive inquiries have made us acquainted with all the 
possibilities of delusion and mistake, we may ascertain 
whether any such occur in the supposed case, and, finding 
none, we accept the testimony of present consciousness as 
final and satisfactory. 

The illustration from Memory is still more instructive. 
It is necessary for the practical guidance of our life that we 
should accept as true the revelation of memory: that what 
we remember once happened, and is not a dream or an 
imagination. This, too, we accept provisionally, as a first 
approximation. It is still more liable to mistake than the 
other case, and is still more in need of the confirmation or 
correction of experience, which alone can show under what 
circumstances memory is practically infallible. 

It would be substantially the same thesis in another form, 
to substitute for present sensation, the present discrimination 
or agreement of two sensations either co-present, or in rapid 
succession. Whether two shades of colour are the same, or 
different, is an ultimate determination of consciousness. 
Yet, while presumably correct, and actually so, in the vast 
majority of instances, it is open to rectification, and may 
possibly be wrong. A sufficient experience tells us in what 
cases it may mislead, and under what circumstances. Thus 
forewarned, we can receive the dictum of our immediate 
consciousness with perfect reliance. 

With these explanations, we can now formulate the 
empiricist’s test of Validity, and the only test that he can 
acknowledge. It is consistency, or the absence of contradiction, 
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throughout a sufficiently wide range of conscious experiences. 
Consciousness cannot be transcended, but it may be 
manipulated. All its isolated revelations have to harmo- 
nise with its concurrent and collective revelations. The 
supreme assumption that we can make is that the wncontra- 
dicted is true ; by this all intuitions are brought to the test - 
of experience. Under the following head, the true character 
of this highest assumption will be made apparent. 


CAUSE—UNIFORMITY OF NATURE. 


The question of Cause is by pre-eminence the battle-ground 
of the schools. Hume’s doctrine of Cause awakened Kant’s 
antagonism, and to this day it is disputed whether Kant’s 
reply was a success. 

The questions designated by the terms Cause and Nature’s 

Uniformity are philosophically identical: that is, the diffi- 
culty to be overcome is the same for both. The least 
encumbered expression of the point in dispute is the second 
—the Uniformity of Nature. Whether the validity of this 
law can be established by experience alone is the gist of the 
whole affair. Must, then, the empiricist, in order to be true 
to his creed, hold that experience establishes the necessary 
connexion of cause and effect, in the form that ‘ what has 
been will be’? I reply, in the words of Hebbes, that “‘ ex- 
perience concludeth nothing universally”. This is sound 
empiricism, according to my apprehension of it. We allow 
that experience teaches what has been, but in order to read 
the future, we need the asswmption ‘ what has been will be,’ 
the future will repeat the past. This assumption is clearly 
out of experience, in any usual sense of the word; its 
guarantee must be sought in some other sphere. 
- A very simple way of disposing of the question is to call 
the future continuance of the present order an identical 
proposition, as is done by M. Taine and by Lewes. They 
assume a principle of identity in natural facts, irrespective 
of time and place. In the laws of nature, they say, to-day 
and to-morrow are the same. Time is not one of the con- 
ditions that enter into Cause and Effect. So with Space, 
excepting in known cases that we allow for, such as the 
variable force of gravity. 

M. Taine quotes Claude Bernard, as formulating the same 
axiom, thus, ‘In identical conditions, every phenomenon is 
identical’. Does this get us out of our difficulty? It does, 
by begging the question that time and space are not conditions 
of cause and effect. If you are satisfied on that point, then 
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you can admit the axiom: if you are not satisfied, not. 
We know, as a fact, that recorded time has not changed the 
law of gravity: to say that time will never change the law 
is simply to repeat the assumption of uniformity; and we 
are no nearer. It is as easy to assume the axiom in terms 
of the Uniformity of Nature, as in terms of the indifference 
of time. 

If the law in question be really an identical proposition, 
he must be a hardy individual that would deny it. Yet it is 
denied in the several doctrines of miracles, answer to prayer 
and free-will. For, although some theologians escape the 
difficulty by affirming that a miracle is not an exception to 
law, but the intervention of another law to modify the 
routine of physical uniformity, yet there are others that 
repudiate this solution. If I do not misconceive Dr. W. G. 
Ward, he held the absolute intermission of the natural order 
in such cases.! I believe this was the view of Dr. 
Chalmers and Sir D. Brewster. 

Of course, it is possible that a man may be so far led astray 
as to deny an identical proposition; there being no form of 
delusion that has not imposed upon somebody. Yet I 
would rather hold that the supposed identity is a doubtful 
matter, and ought not to be too confidently insisted on. 

Let us next examine the view that refers the belief in 
uniformity to Intuition. All that I need say upon this is, 
that it begs the primary assumption twice over. For, first, 
would we accept intuition generally as a ground of proof 
without at least the confirmation of experience—that is to 
say, without our having found, in innumerable cases, that 
it accorded with fact? Well, this confirmation could be 
obtained solely upon cases that had actually occurred, and 
could justify future cases simply on the assumption of the 
uniformity of nature. 

And, in the second place, among intuitive tendencies we 
have to distinguish the fallacious from the genuine. Some 
are found to deceive us, and experience alone can make the 
separation. In fact, the sweep of intuition is not wide 
enough for the assumption that comprehends the entire 
order of the world. 

I will next refer to Mill’s statement of the principle, which 


1“ We do not ourselves admit that the uniformity of nature is by any 
means so complete as phenomenists consider. Their statement indeed, 
as it stands, is directly anti-religious: it denies the existence of free- 
will and of miracles; and it virtually denies also the efficacy of prayer, 
whether offered for temporal blessings, or for strength against tempta- 
tion, or for progress in virtue” (Dublin Review, Jan., 1882). 
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has often been put down as a self-contradiction, because it 
makes the rigour of induction dependent on the looseness of 
ale enumeration. Many times over has Mill’s account 

f the Inductive Methods been treated as having no sub- 
stantial basis ; which I think could hardly be done after a 
reasonable attention to his chapter entitled ‘‘ Evidence of 
Universal Causation”. Let us see how he states the funda- 
mental assumption. After giving the evidence of experience 
to the unbroken uniformity of cause and effect, he regards it 
as a matter of course that this should hold in the future. 
His reply to Reid, Stewart and W. G. Ward, who say 
naturally enough that the past is past, and not future, is 
merely a verbal term borrowed from Priestley, namely, that 
what is now past was once future ; which still leaves open 
the possibility of a cessation or interruption. When an 
occurrence is past, the proof is complete; it is covered by 
real experience: not so what is to come. In short, the leap 
to the future must still be begged ; it cannot be guaranteed 
by anything external to itself. 

The term Experience is not fitted to designate an 
assumption that outsteps experience. That assumption 
must stand by itself; it is wholly unique. It can rest upon 
no outside foundation. It is the self-contained, self-sufficing 
groundwork of the universal cosmos. Without it, we can 
do nothing; with it, we can do everything. It requires 
experience to this extent, that past uniformity must first 
be established: there must be no exceptions, no contra- 
dictions, in the foregone instances ; consistency in the past 
being once secured, we postulate the same in the future. 
If, when the future becomes past, an exception arises, that 
case must be withdrawn from the sphere of uniformity, all 
else remaining. 

- Newton’s third Rule of Philosophising begged uniformity, 
as regards extension in Space, under these terms :—‘‘ Qualities 
of bodies that can neither be increased nor diminished, and 
that obtain in all bodies accessible to experiment, must be considered 
qualities of all bodies whatsoever (pro qualitatibus corporum uni- 
versorum habende sunt)”. 

Although the problem of Cause, as put by Hume, is fully 
exhausted under the Uniformity of Nature—its essential 
difficulty being there set forth with the least extraneous 
encumbrance,—nevertheless, Uniformity has a still wider 
scope, and gives birth to other varieties of the empirical 
problem. But, before turning to these, I will add some re- 
marks by way of disposing finally of what relates to Cause. 
The slightest attention to the controversies that have sur- 
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rounded this word will show that the settlement of 
Uniformity does not settle every disputed point. 

The greatest controversy of all relates to the ultimate 
nature of Causation, as either purely physical or purely 
mental. It is affirmed that, in the last resort, mind alone 
is cause, that will is the proper type of moving energy, that 
in gravity, for example, we must assume something called 
ko and power inheres only in a spiritual being or a 
mind. 

This is a point that I have abundantly argued elsewhere, 
and its only standing here is as related to the empiricist 
position. Must the empiricist, under penalty of losing caste, 
embrace the purely material causality ? 

When it is said, that the uniformity of nature, besides its 
a posteriori confirmation needs an a priori belief in addition, 
that ‘‘it is an intuitive and necessary postulate”? (Helm- 
holtz), this is only what the empiricist says in his own 
language. It does not reach the establishing of the mental 
origin of all material effects. To say whether we are to rest 
satisfied with affirming the sequence of the sun, as a hot body 
in the centre of our system, and the heating, lighting and 
gravitating of the earth, or must conjoin a will or mind 
with the solar efficiency, is quite a problem by itself. 

For all practical purposes, the assumption seems unneces- 
sary, if not an encumbrance. Ockham’s razor would make 
short work of it. When, however, we examine closely the 
language employed in supporting the mental origin of moving 
power, we discover that the stress is really put upon the 
primeval Cause, or first origin of the world, which is quite a 
different speculation. Whether, in the history of the universe, 
matter or mind be absolutely prior, is the question of Theism, 
and does not belong to the Law of Causation, as coming 
under Nature’s Uniformity. Yet it is not excluded from the 
domain of our philosophical discussion ; and will re-appear 
in another part of this paper. 

The remaining questions bearing on Cause arise more in 


1 This is a doctrine found among metaphysicians and physicists alike. 
It is given with a perspicuity that cannot be mistaken in Herschel’s 
Astronomy. He says, of gravity, falling bodies are urged “by a force or 
effort, the direct or indirect result of a consciousness and a will existing 
somewhere, though beyond our power to trace; which force we term 
gravity”. Surely there is a great over-straining of analogy in this sup- 
position. Will, in its very essence, supposes motives, and these motives 
are feelings. Unless we can assign some antecedent feeling, we are not 
at liberty to designate a cause as will. Now, I should like to know 
what are the sun’s feelings in keeping the earth in its orbit! 
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the physical than in the metaphysical region. They are 
of some importance to the physicist, but he should be left to 
settle them in his own way. Objection has been taken to 
Mill’s definition of Cause, as the entire aggregate of antece- 
dent conditions or circumstances requisite to an effect. A 
statement so comprehensive would seem beyond the reach 
of cavil, and I will not counterargue the objections. My 
remark is that, for all physical inquiries, and even for 
metaphysics, a great advance may be made upon Mill’s 
statement by help of the doctrine of the Conservation 
of Force. How this may be, and with what explanations 
and limitations, I have endeavoured to show in my Logic of 
Induction, p. 20, and my present object does not require me 
to repeat, even in summary, the conclusions set forth. I 
merely indicate the point by way of showing what questions 
may still be raised on the subject of Cause, after we have 
dealt with it in the shape of Uniformity, in which shape 
Hume’s difficulty is embraced to the utmost." 

The full range of Uniformity is identical with the range 
of Induction. If the statement of the inductive problem is 
thorough-going, such statement will suffice for indicating 
the sphere of Uniformity. It was once very common to 


1 Dr. Martineau adverts to the insufficiency of the statement of cause 
and effect, in the absence of an independent idea of power, and quotes 
from me the following expressions :—“ A flying cannon shot is a cause, 
the tumbling of a wall is the effect”. ‘The use of the additional word 
‘power’ is a pure expletive or pleonasm, whose tendency is to create a 
mystical or fictitious agency, in addition to the real agent, the moving 
ball.” He then (Study of Religion, i. 164) remarks :—‘‘ If the author of 
the criticism would try the effect of it upon the officers of the Royal 
Engineers, he would find, I believe, that the ‘expletive’ which he 
derides was not without a meaning to persons acquainted with cannon 
balls, and the mystical element was actually reducible to figures, and 
the object of innumerable problems far from being insoluble, and still 
farther from being fictitious”. The fact is, however, that what is 
reducible to figures is not the mystical element at all, but the element 
that I assign as the real operative cause, that is to say, the moving mass. 
A Royal Engineer knows what a given ball with a given velocity means, 
and can calculate, by mechanical equivalents, what motion it will impart 
to the wall when it strikes. This is the whole of his knowledge, and the 
only circumstance relevant to his purpose. 

If Dr. Martineau had learnt his physics in the school of Thomson, 
Tait and Balfour Stewart, he would have handled physical causation in 
a different way from what he does. He would have adopted as the type 
of a physical cause, not gravity, but the impact of a moving mass upon 
some other mass. Gravity has to be brought into the circle of prime 
movers, but the mode of rendering it is peculiar ; and it is not the first 
to be considered. The phrase, tendency to motion, which Dr. Martineau 
finds unmeaning, would come readily under the designation ‘ potential 
energy,’ which is now classical and indispensable in Physics. 
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define Induction as the process of arriving at the effects of 
all causes and the causes of all effects. There would also be 
included the pushing of these causes to the utmost stretch 
of generality. Both points are perfectly relevant, yet not 
exhaustive. 

An important step was taken by Mill when, under the 
Import of Propositions, he sought to express the most 
universal predicates of nature. He reduced propositions, in 
the last resort, to Existence, Co-existence, Succession, 
Causation and Resemblance. I do not here repeat (although 
I may have to advert to it for another purpose) my objection 
to Existence as a predicate, nor do I give the reasons for 
omitting Succession in the abstract, thereby reducing the 
predicates to three, and so limiting inductive inquiry to 
three departments—Causation (by so much the largest that 
it is practically the whole), Co-existence, under the special 
mode of Co-inhering Attributes, and Resemblance, as the 
foundation of the Science of Quantity, or Mathematics. 

While granting that Causation is still the chief exempli- 
fication of Uniformity, the other two departments, as I have 
reviewed them, possess significance, each in its own way, 
with reference to the controversies that are now engaging 
our attention. 

For a law or uniformity of Co-existence, I refer to the cases 
where two properties are conjoined through all nature ; so 
that whatever substance embodies one possesses also the 
other. I have gone fully into the search for such laws, and 
have had to come to the conclusion that they are exceed- 
ingly few. Most of the apparent instances are probably 
results of Causation, and therefore not pure examples. I 
am able to cite one, and only one, unequivocal instance; but 
that is sufficient to provide a study of the logic of the case, 
as coming under the principle of Uniformity, and requiring 
a special inductive treatment. I mean of course the law 
of gravity. By this law there are coupled throughout 
material nature, two distinct (and so far as we can judge) 
independent properties, the one expressed by inertia, the 
other by gravitation, or mutual attraction according to the 
inverse square of the distance. Now, by what criterion do 
we affirm the universality of this law? Is it an identical 
proposition ; and, if not, is it established by Experience 
alone, by Intuition alone, by Experience with the aid of 
Intuition, or by Experience with the aid of an assumption 
similar to that made for Causation ? 

That it is an identical proposition, I suppose no one will 
allege. That it is established by Experience alone, in the 
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rigid form of observation of what has actually occurred, 
must be refused at once. The real point then is the same 
as with Causation,—why do we presume that what we have 
observed, within a certain limited sphere of time and place, - 
shall hold in all times and in all places? Does any form of 
Intuition assist us? I say no, for the same reasons as 
before. 


The classification of Universal Judgments is not complete 
without adverting to the primary laws of Resemblance or 
Equality. These are the foundations, the so-called Axioms, 
of mathematics ; and the source of their validity is one of 
the standing controversies relating to Innate Ideas. 

This debate has been needlessly complicated and _ pro- 
longed by the confused state of Euclid’s list of axioms. 
Half a century ago, De Morgan showed how needful it was 
to reconsider that list ; but, hitherto very little attention has 
been paid to his advice. The mixture of propositions with 
definitions—of synthetic with analytic judgments—has 
caused a great waste of controversial strength from Kant 
downwards. One important modification to be found in 
recent editions of Kuclid—namely, the withdrawal, from the 
enumeration of axioms, of the proposition ‘Two straight 
lines cannot inclose a space’ wholly deprives that historical 
example of the character of a synthetic judgment. 

After purifying the enumeration of Euclid from defini- 
tions and from secondary or deduced propositions, I agree 
with Mill that only these two genuine Axioms are left--- 
‘Equals of the same are equal,’ and ‘The sums of equals are 
equal’. On these, together with the Definitions, properly 
used, the whole fabric of mathematical science may be 
shown to rest. 

-To come at once to the point:—Is the truth of these 
Universals based on experience or otherwise? Are they 
identical propositions, to begin with? Take ‘ Equals of the 
same are equal’. If this is compared with the definition 
of equality—‘ Magnitudes that coincide are equal ’—there 
is obviously an advance in predication; the definition is 


1 There is a complexity here that I am not strictly called upon to 
unravel, although I think right to mention it. Gravity is properly 
regarded as a cause, and therefore as included within the predicate 
of Causation. Nevertheless, the previous question holds,—Is all inert 
matter possessed of this property ? As a law of Causation it would still 
operate, although there might be exceptions to its concurrence with 
material bodies. For example, there is even yet a doubt as to whether 
the ether gravitates. 
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immediate comparison, the proposition is mediate comparison, 
in order to establish equality. ' 

Accordingly, I maintain that the axiom is not an identical 
assertion, but a real or synthetic proposition. This being 
so, do we believe in it from experience, or, as Kant held, 
a priori? Much argument has been adduced on both sides. 
As to Experience, I repeat the remark made upon the other 
universals, that experience only shows what has been tried 
in the past; it cannot authenticate the untried cases, with- 
out the assumption that what has been, and never contra- 
dicted, will be, in the future. On the side of Intuition, it 
has been argued, first, that experience cannot transcend 
itself: this of course I admit. Next, it is said, that we have 
an instantaneous and overpowering conviction of the truth 
of these axioms, far beyond what our personal experience 
could account for; hence the need of referring them to an 
innate, intuitive or engrained conviction. This is the case 
on the one side; and the empiricist has to confront it with 
a case on his side. 

I assume that everyone knows something of the debate 
between Mill and Whewell, wherein Mill set forth the 
nature and amount of our experience of space-relations, in 
which he was powerfully backed by a remarkable passage 
from Sir John Herschel in the same sense. I shall some- 
what vary the statement of the position by Mill and Herschel, 
and endeavour to fortify its weak places. 

I begin, however, by demurring to any intuitive explana- 
tion, as having the inherent defect of every intuition—namely, 
fallibility, until corroborated by experience. 

Now, as to the sufficiency of Experience. It is not an 
easy calculation to compare the strength of the conviction 
that, ‘ Equals of the same are equal’ with the corrobora- 
tion of each one’s personal trials of the fact. Nobody is ever 
questioned on the point, or brought into court as a witness, 
till a mature age. What amount of conviction would be 
produced by twenty years’ experience of comparison of 
lengths among familiar objects (there being not a single 
contradictory instance), by the authority of Euclid and all 
geometers for two thousand years, by the universal con- 
currence of artisans in the employment of the three-foot 
rule, which would be vicious if this axiom failed,—I am 
unable to express in terms of definite amount, and can only 
describe by the strongest of our adjectives of degree, as great, 
enormous, overpowering. Whoever has been a little behind 
the scenes in the noble science of mathematics is aware of 
its occasional traps and juggles, and is cautious in implicitly 
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accepting its so-called demonstrations. But, in the simple 
operation of comparing two yard-rods respectively with a 
third, and then with one another, we cannot discover a 
possible opening for even the adroitest conjurer to deceive 
us; so that mankind have long surrendered themselves to 
Kuclid’s dictum, in the most unqualified manner. The 
mildest fate of a dissenter would be the lunatic asylum. 

I have not taken advantage of the supposed hereditary 
transmission of space-cognitions, which has given a new 
turn to the present controversy, and which, in fact, ought 
to reconcile the opposing parties to the acceptance of the 
criterion of experience on this enlarged basis. Undoubtedly 
there are very important facts, that seem to require this 
transmission of space-experiences ; and, so far as it holds, 
such transmission augments the force of conviction in such 
elementary truths as the axioms in question, while not at 
all dispensing with the verification and corroboration of 
each individual’s own personal trials. 


PERCEPTION OF A MATERIAL WORLD. 


That Empiricism in dealing with this question must adopt 
the idealist view, I have argued over and over again ; and I 
can say nothing better respecting it than I have already 
said. That the whole question is a language-difficulty, plus 
men’s persisent endeavour to jump out of their own skins, 
and not a difficulty in the constitution of things, is the only 
conclusion that I can come to. 

As my intention throughout is to state, and not to argue, 
the position of the empiricist, I have to deal with objectors 
only in so far as they maintain that he is unable to hold this 
position in its purity; that he does, in point of fact and 
inevitably, drag into it assumptions borrowed from the very 
sources that it renounces. The present question puts a 
greater strain upon Empiricism than probably any other. 

In the Perception of the Material World, what we all admit, 
and practically proceed upon, is the uniform recurrence of 
definite sensations with definite movements. This is matter 
of fact, or of experience, and needs no presuppositions, 
beyond the exercise of our known powers of sense and in- 
telligence. Now, under the law of uniformity—as already 
established on the basis of experience, coupled with the 
assumption that what has been will be—we generalise these 
concurrences and extend their sphere in space and in time. 
We believe that what has happened in our little circle 
happens elsewhere, and that what happens now will happen 
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in the future. Our expectations, in fact, are made universal, 
both in place and in time: our confidence is thus raised to 
the utmost pitch of security; so long as the past and present 
all point one way, so long do we trust that the future, when 
its turn comes, will be the same. Closing a shutter, we have 
the sensation of darkness ; re-opening it we have light, and a 
certain definite visibility: so uniform is this in our ex- 
perience, that we carry it back to primeval man, and forward 
to the latest survivor of the race. 

So far we have confined ourselves to the fact, as eked out 
by that indispensable assumption which fact alone does not 
give. There is, however, a demand for more. When I shut 
out the light by closing a shutter, I am told that I must say 
also, that the light exists outside the room, that the sun is 
there whether I see it or not: the meaning of which is 
that, on re-performing the act of opening the shutter, I shall 
— experience my former sensations of visibility. This, 
of course, is all that we are practically concerned to know ; 
give us this assurance, and you can add nothing to our 
happiness or to our belongings. Now, to obtain this satis- 
faction in the fullest measure, we need only to apply the law 
of Uniformity to our unbroken experience in the past. 

Realism, on the other hand, is not contented with the 
assurance, however strong, that we shall always encounter 
certain sensations on performing certain definite movements. 
It further demands that, in the intervals of perception, the 
sensation-giving things shall be declared to be in actual 
existence, although unperceived. As aconvenient hypothesis, 
or fiction, this is perfectly allowable: it seems to please 
everybody, and not to harm anybody. 

Where then is the pinch of difficulty? Why here, and 
here only. The realist’s manner of existence, unperceived, 
is taken as the actual mode of existence of the thing in 
itself, independent of, or apart from, anyone’s perception. 
This is just what the empiricist should not allow. Even if, 
in deference to human weakness, he were to say that a 
something exists apart from perception, he might be charged 
with palpable inconsistency. Mr. Spencer gets over the 
difficulty by reducing the permanent something to resistance 
and a nexus, omitting the properties of colour, sound, touch, 
taste, odour, temperature, as depending upon perception. 
Yet, an absolute resistance is conceived by us simply as it acts 
on a percipient. Our only chance is to go to the utmost 
limits of abstract terminology—a something, a potentiality, 
a featureless nowtmenon. The sole advantage would be 
to humour our weakness and want of confidence in the 
25 
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future and in the past, under a total interruption of per- 
cipiency. Throughout this period of blankness, we might 
postulate persistence, we do not say of what, except that it 
will re-appear so and so, when perception is resumed.! 


Space.—The Space-question readily allies itself with the 
Perception-question, yet has to be viewed apart, in con- 
sequence of its other bearings. 

One aspect of it has already occurred in treating of the 
validity of the mathematical axioms. 

Another aspect, not susceptible of being wholly disjoined 
from the foregoing, relates to the origin of the notion, 
whether intuitive or experiential. On this point an opinion 
has already been offered. 

Yet distinct is the problem of the import of Space,— 
whether it is a transcendental something, or simply scope 
for movement more or less. The empiricist position is that 
it is concurrent with our experience of motion, and has no 
meaning out of that experience. This is contradicted in 
the psychological rendering of space by massive sensation 
through all the senses. An empiricist might of course hold 
this view as opposed to apriorism; but few accept it in 
absolute independence of all feelings of movement. As 
scope for movement, space performs every function that 
we attribute to it in practice. Anything beyond is unstate- 
able and inconceivable, and, to the empiricist eye, a pure 
fiction vamped-up for a transcendental use. If so, experi- 
ence of movements, and the feelings thereby produced, are 
the full and adequate genesis of the notion of Space, which 
is therefore of purely a posteriori origin. How we come by 
the Infinity of Space is made a difficulty; but the con- 
structiveness of thought can get us out of all this. 


THOUGHT AND REALITY. 


How far this is an advance upon the Perceptive Problem 
has now to be seen. The various contrasting designations— 
Knowing and Being, Relative and Absolute, Thought and 
Reality, Knowable and Unknowable, Phenomenon and 
Nowmenon, Things as they appear and Things-in-them- 


1«To speak of ‘knowing’ ‘things in themselves,’ or ‘things as they 
are,’ is to talk of not simply an impossibility, but a contradiction; for 
these phrases are invented to denote what is in the sphere of being and 
not in the sphere of thought ; and to suppose them ‘known’ is ipso facto to 
take “tnd this character.” (Dr. Martineau, A Study of Religion, vol. i., 
p. 119. 
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selves—all point to a single issue, of which they are mere 
varieties of expression, although slightly differing in the 
manner of attacking the difficulty. 

It will be convenient to begin the consideration of this 
further inquiry by reviewing the series of names now 
enumerated; the design being to choose the particular 
antithetic couple that best discloses and sets forth the 
matter in dispute. 

Existence.—I begin with Existence, or Being, as the least 
involved with complications. It admits of being discussed 
as one of the five universal predicates of Mill, in his enumera- 
tion of Propositions. I have formerly maintained that this 
is not a real predicate, that it is, in fact, unmeaning as a 
philosophical term, being an elliptical mode of stating what 
is given under some other predicate; and I do not here 
re-argue the position. It is enough to refer to the best 
illustration of this view, namely, the manner of conducting 
the argument for the Existence of the Deity, from which 
one can see that the question at issue is not Existence but 
Causation. 

Whatever philosophical discussions may have been raised 
on Being in the abstract ought, I think, to be relegated to 
some other leading term; inasmuch as the view now taken 
of that word would disqualify it from being the central term 
of any intelligible debate. 

The Absolute.—This term, in common use, means the un- 
conditional, or whatever is said to be exempted from all 
conditions. An ‘absolute’ surrender is a surrender without 
terms or conditions, and places the conquered at the mercy 
of the conqueror. 

This rendering gives little or no assistance in philosophy. 
In theology, it might represent the omnipotence of the 
Deity as subject to no conditions or limitations, excepting 
always self-contradiction. 

The philosophical meaning of the Absolute pre-supposes 
the doctrine of Relativity, and, in connexion with that, 
raises the question—Does the Relative imply a non-relative 
or Absolute? That Relative implies Co-relative we all admit: 
some would stop there, while others go on to the higher 
implication. The difficulties of taking the higher step are 
soon apparent. It would seem to involve a contradiction in 
terms. The law of Relativity says ‘ Everything is relative 
to some other thing or things’ ; ergo there is something that 
is Absolute, or not relative: which is more than a non- 
sequitur. In short the law of Relativity must be qualified, 
or else Absolute must be a species of relative. The way is 
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plainly stopped here ; and our best plan is to sist procedure, 
till we review the other terms. 

The Unknowable.—In the employment of this term, we are 
not at once landed in contradiction. In opposition to the 
Known, we have either the Unknown simply, or that 
exaggerated form of the unknown that we describe as 
beyond the possibility of being known. The reason of 
such ultra-possibility may be, that there is no medium of 
communication that would enable us to know a thing. 
We have made some wonderful strides in overcoming the 
obstacle of remoteness, as when we have weighed the earth 
in a balance, measured the distances of the planets, the sun 
and the stars, and even guessed their component materials. 
We may in time carry our means of divination still further ; 
but, to all appearance, we must sooner or later suffer an 
arrest. We cannot now tell what celestial bodies are in- 
habited, and probably never shall. 

Such is one kind of unknowable. On this, however, no 
philosophical questions are suspended. The debate between 
the schools is with reference not so much to what may, or 
may not, be accessible, as to what is beyond the nature or 
limits of our faculties to grasp. 

Our difficulty begins at this point,—namely, when, from the 
known or accessible, we infer that there must be something 
both unknown and unknowable. In other words, we do 
not fully comprehend the Universe, until we have figured a 
background of the Unknowable. A wholly detached un- 
knowable would not concern us; we may readily suppose 
that there are numerous realms or spheres that this applies 
to. What we intend is, to signify an unknowable that is 
implicated with our knowable, and through this implication 
affects our destinies. 

' The question will then be, What parts of our knowable 
universe require us to assume a correlative unknowable, the 
omission of which leaves us somehow crippled and curtailed 
in our resources? This question has been foreshadowed in 
the remarks on the Absolute, and we may possibly discover 
that it is the best, and, indeed, the only, form of the problem 
underlying all the generalities. Meantime, let us exhaust 
the list of synonyms. 

Things-in-themselves.—This would seem to be an English 
rendering of what is intended by the Absolute. It also 
applies to the Object-world in Perception, when that world 
is figured not as perceived, but as apart from perception. 
A ‘thing in itself’ is a thing out of relation to everything 
else; unconditioned and uncontrolled at all points. More 
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especially, it is taken as liberated from the thinking subject, 
which colours everything by its own idiosyncrasy. The use 
of the phrase, therefore, suggests no new point of view, and 
we need not dwell upon it further. 

Reality.—Reality has various meanings. Its most marked 
antithesis is ideality,—what is imagined, conceived or 
thought. Our large powers of mental constructiveness 
enable us to outstrip the actual phenomena of the world, at 
numerous points ; while to bring them to the limits of actual 
experience is to come back to reality. We conceive or 
imagine a feast ; when we sit down to one, we are in contact 
with reality. 

It might seem especially difficult to give this word the 
sweep of the other vast generalities, inasmuch as it narrows 
or contracts our sphere of the thinkable. The only mode of 
affording it scope in the transcendental world is to suppose, 
that certain stretches of thought are not mere thought, but 
are implemented by something actual or real. Hence we 
need to shape our thinking to what can be realised. How 
to proceed is not obvious, until we have more light as to 
what constitutes the full sphere of reality. 

Notimenon.—The correlative of Phenomenon, as referring 
to the supposed something, behind appearances, which is 
invoked as completing our cognisance of the universe of’ 
things. 

Inginite.—The use of this term is, for the most part, rhe- 
torical. It is an adjective of the highest degree of intensity, 
and, when coupled with emotion, puts us to the utmost 
stretch of imagination that we are capable of. In Science 
and Philosophy, it simply points to the absence or negation 
of limit. Hence its application to Space, Time, and their 
contents. It also indicates how Reality, which is commonly 
narrower than thought, can yet transcend our utmost powers 
of thought-constructiveness. 

Such is a complete list of the great comprehensive desig- 
nations for what is transcendent in our supposable Universe. 
The counter terms in the several antithetic couples have 
been partly dealt with in the review—Knowledge (Being, 
Unknowable), Relative (Absolute), Thought (Reality), Phe- 
nomenon (Noumenon), Finite (Infinite). The first of these 
terms—Knowledge—in its more limited acceptation, sus- 

ends many issues, as we had had occasion to notice under 
ormer heads,—as Epistemology and Perception, but chiefly 
in the contrasts to Being and the Unknowable. 

Thus, by the process of exhaustion, we seem to have 
reached this conclusion—that, over and beyond the problem 
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of Perception, there is but one genuine issue traceable, 
namely, what is signified under the couplings, Relative— 
Absolute, Knowable—Unknowable, when these are brought 
within the limits of actual human interest. There may be 
an Unknowable, so far related to us as to influence our 
welfare; being traceable purely through that relation, and 
expressible by the same circumstance, that is, as correlative 
to the known. Let us find out the cases, and next consider 
how Empiricism views them. 

The chief example, and the one that foreshadows the 
others, is the theistic handling of Design. This is pre- 
eminently a case where we have one foot in the Known and 
the other in the Unknown and Unknowable, except in so 
far as the correlation with the Known discloses it. The 
adaptations in the actual world of inanimate and animate 
beings may be taken as inferring some power equal to the 
effect. Nevertheless, Design, while suggesting, does not 
produce the Designer. 

On this vast issue, the sharp distinction between the 
empirical and the transcendental handling can no longer be 
drawn. How far the correlation of a Design and a Designer 
can carry us is not a matter for strict determination. It is 
an argument from the best analogy that we possess—our 
‘own workmanship. From the overpowering importance of 
the conclusion, it involves our strong likings or emotions. 
To keep these within their proper bounds is the logician’s 
business, if anybody’s. One man believes that the argument 
from contrivance is a sufficient foundation for Theism, as 
commonly understood ; another holds that, while it amounts 
to something, it goes such a little way towards full and 
definite knowledge as to be practically fruitless. Empiricists 
differ here, like other men. Hume took the side of bar- 
renness ; Mill inclined to the other side, although in a very 
qualified form. Probably mankind will never agree on the 
amount of reliance to be placed on the correlation, as 
inferring a Creative Mind. Still the question, while not a 
mere play upon abstract words, is yet a distinct advance 
upon the great Perception-problem; that problem being 
unable to yield a theistic conclusion, or the reverse. 

To refer to the other mode of approaching the theistic 
sate os argument from our moral nature to a Moral 

overnor of the world,—would be to repeat the same line of 
remarks. The value of the correlation here is, if possible, 
still less ascertainable with precision ; and the estimates of 
different individuals are correspondingly various. 

Theism is the united force of all the correlations that can, 
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in such ways, be established between the known and the 
unknowable. What would be an empiricist’s treatment of 
the subject, as a whole, I do not here consider. It is a 
question not to be taken up by halves, still less by tenths, 
which is as large a fraction as is contributed by Philosophy. 


ANSWERS TO OBJECTORS. 


By objectors I here mean, not the representatives of 
Apriorism as such, but those that call in question the self- 
consistency of the manner of stating the position of Em- 
paimn, including both opponents and supporters of the 
creed. 

There can be no cogent inference without assuming a general 
truth.—It is not necessary to spend time on this objection, 
after what I have said as to the postulate of Uniformity. 
Experience, by itself, cannot establish a general truth; with 
this postulate, it can do so. 

Immediate cognition is not infallible—By this is meant, I 

resume, that, under the very best circumstances for attain- 
ing a valid affirmation, that 1s, when interpreting a present 
consciousness, we must make pre-suppositions, or else be 
liable to mistake. This liability I fully admit, and give the 
only way of correcting it that I know of—repeated observa- 
tions with the absence of contradiction. All the pre- 
suppositions in the world, the whole possible compass of 
assignable intuitions, without this repetition, are the merest 
moonshine. 

Immediate cognitions cannot be distinguished from mediate.— 
In other words, we may readily confound fact with inference. 
Perfectly true. We think we see distance. Only the skilled 
psychologist can analyse the perception into its elements, 
and state how much is fact and how much inference. Now, 
the knowledge of mankind must rest upon something that 
everybody can be aware of. My reply to the objection in 
general is, that Empiricism is not concerned with the matter. 
That we cognise distance is a fact ; that our perception is 
mediate, or inferred, is a psychological theory or hypothesis 
of no interest to human beings generally. It is not necessary 
to the assurance that we derive through the exercise of our 
senses: it is at best a matter of learned curiosity. The 
confidence that we feel does not arise from knowing whether 
the judgment is mediate or immediate; it arises from 
sufficiently repeated observation, by which we are secured 
against illusions. 

It is impossible to know other men’s immediate experience.— 
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This difficulty, whatever it amounts to, presses equally on 
the empiricist and the apriorist. Intuition is appealed to 
in vain on such a point. Hach man knows his own ex- 
perience, and, when language is once formed, we can com- 
pare notes with one another, and see what is the extent of 
our agreement. Only those things wherein we all appear to 
feel alike are regarded as universal in the highest sense, 
that is, as truths for all. We are not entitled to presume 
that what is true to us individually is true to men universally. 

On this I may quote from Mr. Shadworth Hodgson (MIND 
vii. 488) :—‘‘ Consciousness has no validity for other con- 
scious beings, unless they recognise their truth as descriptions 
applicable to the procedure and the phenomena of their own 
consciousness’. Compare Grote in the Theetetus of Plato, 
who inculcates the lesson of humility as becoming everyone 
that lays down truths in the language of universality. ‘‘To 
deliver my own convictions is all that is in my power: and 
if I spoke with full correctness and amplitude, it would be 
incumbent on me to avoid pronouncing any opinion to be 
true or false simply ; I ought to say, it is true to me—or false 
to me.” 

Thought is not possible without a Subject—In another render- 
ing, ‘‘ the relation of time between one sensation and another 
could not exist if there were not asubject”. I interpret this 
as a challenge to the empiricist to build up the Subject from 
his @ posteriori elements, as made use of for Space, Time and 
Cause. This, however, is too much of an undertaking to 
enter upon at the conclusion of a long paper. 
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IV.—DISCUSSION. 


“ON SOME FACTS OF BINOCULAR VISION.” 
By J: H. Hysuop. 


Mr. Venn’s strictures in last No. upon my treatment, in No. 52, 
of certain facts in binocular vision deserve a brief rejoinder for at 
least two reasons: (1) that I may remove from the reader any 
misapprehension as to the bearing of the real or apparent differ- 
ences between Mr. Venn’s experimental results and my own 
upon the main object of my article; and (2) that I may indicate 
how much greater the agreement between us is than the dis- 
cussion implies, and also explain how we may come to obtain 
different results. The reader would infer from the differences of 
experimental result that there should be a corresponding differ- 
ence in our explanations. I wish to show that this is not the 
case. 

The first point of disagreement, which Mr. Venn surmises 
(p. 255), regards the matter of fusion. He interprets my 
language to mean that real fusion takes place upon disparate 
points contrary to the general law of vision. In reply, I plead 
guilty to not having made perfectly clear my real position re- 
garding it, although in one case I did allude to the phenomenon 
as only ‘‘ apparent fusion of all images outside the focus of atten- 
tion’’ (Minp xiii. 505), and meant the same by the expression 
‘‘ tendency to fusion upon disparate points” (p. 508), and ‘‘ attempt 
at fusion” (p. 509). But my real view might have been distinctly 
inferred from the dilemma in which I endeavoured to place 
Wundt by pointing out the inconsistency between the supposi- 
tion of fusion upon disparate points, as Wundt maintained, and 
the supposition of muscular innervation for shifting images to 
corresponding points. However, I may say that I fully agree 
with Mr. Venn that fusion does not really take place upon 
disparate points, and I held this doctrine when I wrote my 
article. But there was a reason for not taking sides upon it in 
my discussion. This reason was that the question was entirely 
irrelevant to the problem at hand, and I wished to avoid the 
impression that I based the criticism of Wundt’s ‘ psychic 
synthesis’ upon a difference of view as to fusion. Hence I used 
the term in a loose sense to denote the apparent result to con- 
sciousness, whatever the explanation we might prefer to give, 
and so desired to consider the relation of the phenomenon to 
muscular innervation. 

This statement as to my agreement with Mr. Venn removes 
such of our apparent differences as pertain to the matter of 
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fusion. But either a misapprehension of my object, or the 
failure to keep it constantly in view, has led him into observa- 
tions which would seem to ordinary readers, unacquainted with 
the complexities of visual phenomena, a refutation of an implied 
explanation of them on my part, while as a matter of fact 1 am 
quite in accord with Mr. Venn both as regards the facts to which 
he refers and their theoretical significance. On p. 256, after 
stating that there is no mistaking the fact of relief in the combi- 
nation of circles or stereoscopic figures representing different 
distances from the median vertical, Mr. Venn goes on to say: 
‘‘ But as regards the distance of the figure it is otherwise. That 
it looks nearer than the paper is true, but I cannot feel that it 
really /ooks as if it were only about seven inches from my eyes. 
The only way in which I can thoroughly bring this home to me 
is by holding some slender object, such as a penholder or needle, 
at that distance before the eye;’’ and then he adds: ‘Is not the 
reason of this to be found in the fact that we do not judge of 
distance by the amount of convergence only, but that, amongst 
other resources, the focal distance of each eye is also appealed 
to?” This would imply that I wished to explain the trans- 
location, of which I spoke, by convergence alone. On the 
contrary it was not my purpose to explain the phenomenon at 
all. I only desired to show its conformity with Wundt’s theory 
of innervation and its opposition to Helmholtz’s theory of 
‘unconscious inferences’. Hence I can have no difficulty in 
admitting the propriety of introducing focal adjustment into 
the real explanation of the phenomenon, in order to supplement 
the defects of convergence as indicated by the fact that the locus 
of the image is not perceived by us without ‘holding some 
slender object, such as a penholder or needle, at that distance 
before the eye”. But, admitting that focal adjustment is a 
factor in the apparent localisation of the image at a point 
different from the point of convergence, the question with me 
in my article would have been, whether that influence was motor 
und muscular, or sensorial in character. No doubt, the strong 
emphasis which I had laid upon the correspondence between the 
localisation of apparently fused images and the kind and degree 
of adjustment required to produce this result, affected Mr. Venn’s 
judgment of the matter when calling attention to the disparity, 
in his own case and perhaps that of others, between the degree of 
binocular adjustment and the untested judgment of distance. 
But it is to be replied, in the first place, that, when speaking of 
the correspondence between the localisation of images and the 
kind and degree of adjustment, I was referring to the relative 
position of the fused circles forming the frustum of a cone, and 
not to the localisation of the whole figure. . It may be true that 
both convergence and focal adjustment combine to determine 
the locus of the whole figure, one counteracting the influence of 
the other; but the length of the frustum, or the distance between 
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its two bases, depends upon the relative distances of the circles 
from the median line, and hence upon the degree of adjustment 
required to effect apparent fusion. To this I appealed as a fact 
confirming Wundt’s theory, although I had the further intention 
of showing the existence of facts which would make even this 
coincidence accidental. But I had no intention of affirming, 
disputing or implying that the fact proved the exclusive influence 
of convergence in the effect. Then again, any observable dis- 
parity between the judgment of apparent distance and the degree 
of adjustment would be against the supposition that localisation 
was effected solely by muscular innervation of the recti muscles 
in binocular adjustment, and so support, to that extent, the 
criticism I directed against the theory of Wundt, unless the 
counteracting effect of monocular focal adjustment is assumed 
to explain the disparity, and thus add the innervation of the 
ciliary muscles to the total result, as Mr. Venn’s inclusion of focal 
adjustment really does. But this makes binocular localisation 
associational, inasmuch as its influence can be eliminated or 
diminished, and so relegates localisation to monocular functions, 
at least as a partial cause in the result ; though it saves muscular 
innervation only by deputing the service of the ciliary muscles. 
I am certain that nothing can be better established than the 
fact that variations of accommodation or focal adjustment are 
not accompanied by the corresponding alteration of localisation, 
or the translocation of images, which should be the case if it was 
the determinative factor; although it may be true that the 
judgment of distance may be confused by the disturbance to 
normal vision which the modification of focal adjustment intro- 
duces. But this only shows that the position of Mr. Venn serves 
me in the criticism and modification of Wundt’s theory, while it 
is sufficient reply to Mr. Venn to say that my article did not aim 
at providing a satisfactory explanation of visual localisation. I 
could and do really admit the modifying influence of all the 
factors he mentions, but the further question would have been in 
my former article, as it is now, whether the influence was motor 
or sensorial in character. 

There is another misapprehension which I wish to remove. 
Mr. Venn, owing to a failure to get the same result as myself in 
Fig. 6 of my article (p. 514), or Fig. 2 of his own article (p. 257), 
has been led aside, or will lead the reader aside, from the sole 
purpose for which the experiment was employed. This purpose 
was to indicate a close connexion between variations of attention 
and motor sensations. But the failure to get the same result as 
myself may have been due to a similar failure in the experiment 
represented by Fig. 5 of my article (pp. 511-513). This experi- 
ment in its main feature has not been mentioned by the critic, 
while the ability to perform it is the condition of getting the 
result described in Fig. 6. I refer to the translocation of images 
by a change of «attention while convergent adjustment remains 
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constant. Very few can perform this experiment, except they 
have been trained to overcome the usually fixed connexion 
between attention and adjustment. But I had this experiment 
confirmed by the experience of Prof. Joseph Le Conte and his 
son, of California University, both of whom obtained the same 
result as myself (Science, vol. xi., No. 266) ; so that it is not peculiar 
to myself only. Translocation, however, was not the essential 
matter of consideration in Fig. 6, but was alluded to because it 
involved the action of the same functions as in the experiment of 
Fig. 5, while the purpose to show the close relation between 
attention and motor action was the emphatic point of the illus- 
tration. From this the reader ought not to be diverted. But 
neither the motor sensations which were to be illustrated by the 
experiment of Fig. 6, nor the results of Fig. 5 which conditioned 
the attainment of that in the other, Fig. 6, are mentioned by 
Mr. Venn. Certainly, he would not get the motor sensations 
unless he was able to get the translocation of which I spoke, and 
he would not perceive this translocation of images unless he was 
able to perform the experiment involving the apparent substitu- 
tion of heteronymous for homonymous images, because of the 
influence due to changes of attention without a corresponding 
change of adjustment. But Mr. Venn has shown in the experi- 
ment with Fig. 6 that he at least comes very near to getting the 
result ; for he says: ‘‘ The thing somehow does not look quite 
life-like here, and I can only thoroughly convince myself of the 
relief by the needle or pencil test”. The translocation of which 
I spoke in Fig. 6 was a very peculiar one, arising, so far as I was 
able to conjecture, from what may be appropriately called rivalry 
between binocular and monocular functions; in the change 
from the one to the other a lateral motion of the images was 
noticeable. But if this rivalry or alteration did not take place 
in Mr. Venn’s case, as it may seldom occur for reasons to be 
considered presently, neither of the phenomena to which I 
referred would be visible. Similar observations might be passed 
upon the failure to confirm my experience in perceiving a differ- 
ence of magnitude between the monocular images and the 
binocular fused image, when effecting the combination of two 
circles; but Mr. Venn is one of many who are not able to 
confirm my experience here, and it was with this in view that I 
was careful to limit the experience to myself and to lay no stress 
upon it, except that I was interested in remarking its exact 
conformity to the Wundtian theory of innervation. As to my 
seeming to ‘hold that single vision gives us a conviction of 
magnitude and distance” (p. 258), I have to reply that this is 
Mr. Venn’s inference from. my account of the experience, and not 
a statement of what the text presented. Here again my thought 
was directed to no explanation of the phenomenon but to the 
theory under criticism. I was neither supposing nor opposing the 
view that the effect was due to ‘ single vision,’ but merely stating 
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innervation. 

But now I wish to point out a reason why there are so many 
real or apparent differences of result in experiments of the kind 
we are considering. This will help the general reader to under- 
stand both the complexities of the problem in the visual perception 
of space, and the fact that I do not dispute the explanations 
which Mr. Venn has proposed. In other words, I wish to show 
that the differences are those of experience and not of theory. 
In order to accomplish this I must refer to some very simple 
facts in vision. The first one is the following. Very few persons 
can perform experiments in combination of stereoscopic figures 
and observe the results with any degree of distinctness. I have 
had a great many persons try the simplest experiment of merely 
combining two similar plain figures. But they could not cross 
the eyes for it. I would then direct them to hold a pencil between 
the eyes and the figures to be combined, moving it backward and 
forward until it reached a point in the median line, where they 
could see the outlines of the figures coincide. But with untrained 
persons the result at first is almost invariably that they can see 
nothing but the pencil: in some cases the answer is that the 
images are too much blurred to decide anything about them 
distinctly, and sometimes it is said that they cannot hold the 
impression long enough to perceive what it is in particular. 
Some even who find no difficulty in effecting simple combination 
are not able until after repeated efforts to obtain binocular relief 
in stereoscopic figures. Why is all this the case? The answer 
to this question will indicate a general law of vision which is 
not always considered when studying the apparent contradictions 
in the experience of different observers. There are several facts 
which make this answer. 

First, it is a well-known fact that the intense concentration 
of attention upon a particular object will often obliterate others 
in the indirect field of vision, while the relaxation of this atten- 
tion will immediately restore them to consciousness. But even 
when no obliteration takes place by reason of concentrated in-— 
terest, the whole field of vision is represented by an indefinite 
number of degrees of clearness, diverging and diminishing from 
the focus of attention which is the clearest and the point ‘of 
reckoning for all others. But even these degrees of clearness 
are neither uniformly the same for all persons nor constant for 
the same individual. They vary indefinitely according to con- 
stitutional differences between eyes, and in the same person ac- 
cording to the stable or unstable connexion between attention 
and adjustment. If without changing the adjustment of the eyes 
we change the attention to some object in the indirect field, sup- 
posing it visible at all, the object in the indirect field becomes 
more clear and definite to consciousness, and that in the fovea, 
the proper point of clearest vision, becomes more obscure than 
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usual. But it is this change of attention without a correspond- 
ing change of adjustment that can be effected only in various 
degrees of perfection by different persons, and by some not at all. 
Then there are various degrees of power to modify the connexion 
between focal and binocular or convergent adjustment. This 
last incident will add to the confusion in indirect vision, and 
multiplies the complications of the problem. We may expect 
differences of experience, therefore, in all such experiments as 
we have described, just in proportion to the variations in the 
power to overcome the usually automatic connexion between 
attention and adjustment, convergent or focal, and also in pro- 
portion to variations in the power to observe objects in the in- 
direct field of vision and to avoid the suppression of images in the 
same field. Then, again, besides the influence of attention, its 
concentration and changes, the tendency to fusion in cases of 
binocular combination is proportioned to the distance of images 
from corresponding points, increasing with their approximation 
to them and decreasing with their removal from them. Still 
further, whatever tendency might exist at any time towards the 
fusion of images upon the disparate points, might be completely 
counteracted by the tension of the existing fusion of images on 
corresponding points, as in cases where the apparent combination 
of one set of images cannot be effected without destroying that of 
another. The slightest difference, therefore, among individuals 
in regard to the independence of each other of functions normally 
acting in harmony with external conditions is likely to produce 
a corresponding difference in experience. Take instances of these. 
Mr. Venn assigns the limit of normal focalisation at seven inches. 
This is probably correct, but in my own case it is tolerably perfect 
at four inches, and is not surprisingly imperfect at two inches. 
Again, I can maintain convergent adjustment for one distance 
and focal adjustment for another, and voluntarily modify the 
latter as I choose, without changing the former; or, after crossing 
the eyes to effect the combination of stereoscopic figures, I can 
produce all the parallel movements of the eyes necessary to alter 
the focus of attention, without breaking the fusion or disturbing 
perception. The possible consequences of these facts must be 
evident to anyone who regards the perception of distance as 
complicated with all the functions enumerated. 

But let me take the special case to which Mr. Venn refers (p. 
258), viz., his failure to confirm my experience in regard to a dif- 
ference of magnitude and distance between the central fused 
image and the exterior monocular images when combining two 
circles. In the first place it might be said that this difference 
of distance and magnitude ought to be observed, if, as Mr. Venn 
remarks of Fig. 1 (p. 256), ‘‘it looks nearer than the paper”. 
But there is a difference between the experiments, and .Mr. 
Venn’s language may refer to a comparison between the judg- 
ment of normal vision and that of artificial combination, so that 
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an impression of memory is compared with a present perception. 
Mr. Venn refers to the simultaneous perception of a monocular 
and a binocular image, one in the indirect and the other in 
the direct field of vision. Hence, the two cases have a differ- 
ence. But there is a second point to be observed. It is quite 
possible that no difference of magnitude would be noticeable 
unless the power of vision in the indirect field was equal to the 
occasion, and unless a difference of distance could be perceived, 
also requiring facility in indirect vision and a difference between 
the effects of binocular and monocular functions. If the ordi- 
nary equilibrium between them remained undisturbed in Mr. 
Venn’s case, notwithstanding the irregularity of artificial con- 
vergence, I do not see that a translocation of the binocular 
image to an apparently nearer point than the monocular images 
would be necessary, and Mr. Venn has admitted the counter- 
acting influence of focalisation, so that the monocular and 
binocular effects might have balanced each other. That is, it 
might be that the connexion between the two functions was so 
fixed that any tendency to their separation or independent action 
would be counteracted by their mutual correlation, and in this 
case apparent translocation would not occur; the apparent 
distance of all the circles would be the same. But, on the other 
hand, if they were capable of acting independently; if focal 
adjustment for the monocular images was for one distance, that 
of the real figures, and the binocular adjustment for the fused 
images adapted to a nearer distance ;—a difference of localisation 
might be occasioned. That is, a disturbance of the normal 
relation between the tension of the recti muscles and the tension 
of the ciliary muscles, so as to make the influence of the two 
functions independent of each other, might very well produce 
the effect to consciousness which would be expressed by the 
translocation of the fused image, or an apparent difference of 
distance between the binocular and the monocular images. 
Hence, what might be true for one person might not be true 
for the experience of another, and this could be admitted without 
modifying the theoretical considerations of the problem. Then 
again, a more important factor may have intervened to produce 
the difference between our observations. I have alluded to 
the effects ordinarily produced by a change of attention upon 
the motor tendencies of the eyes, and the clearness of vision 
when adjustment is not modified by it. We saw that there 
might be all degrees of difference between individuals in regard 
to the connexion between attention and the effects of adjust- 
ment on the one hand, and in regard to the comparison of the 
direct and indirect fields of vision on the other. In this experi- 
ment, a comparison of the binocular and the monocular images 
is necessary, and hence of the direct and indirect fields of vision. 
This will require a modification or distribution of attention, 
while adjustment must remain constant. If, therefore, the 
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change of attention from the concentrated position to the general 
field of vision should relax the tension of convergent adjustment, 
as it might well do without producing any visible motor effects, 
it might simultaneously affect the apparent localisation of the 
fused image without the person’s being aware of the change, 
because the supposition is that there must be a comparison of 


_the direct and indirect fields of vision, and the comparison in 


this case is conditioned by a change of attention. Hence the 
attainment of the result I described will depend upon sustaining 
the proper relation and proportion between the various functions 
in the process. If attention should relax the binocular tension 
without modifying the actual convergent adjustment of the eyes, 
as I described in Fig. 5 (pp. 511-513), referring to the apparent 
interchange of homonymous and heteronymous images, the 
difference between monocular functions in the indirect field and 
binocular functions in the direct field would not be great enough 
to produce any apparent difference between the distance from 
the observer of the central and that of the exterior circles. 
Hence the possibility of perceiving this difference of distance 
may be conditioned by the ability to support binocular tension 
against the relaxing influence of a change of attention to the 
indirect field of sight. I may add also that, by a strong effort 
at directing the attention to the indirect field without altering 
the adjustment, I can relax the binocular tension,—and all the 
circles appear, as they do to Mr. Venn, in the same plane. 
But when I make no such effort, but keep the attention strongest 
upon the fused image, I always observe the difference of distance 
which I described, no matter whether the figures are thirteen 
inches or twenty feet away. The greater the distance of the 
figures from me, the greater does the distance between the 
central and exterior circles appear. I have tried the experi- 
ment at all conceivable distances, and unless I fix the attention 
more strongly upon the monocular circles without altering the ad- 
justment, the result is invariably the same. But it will be seen 
from this that under the proper conditions I get both Mr. Venn’s 
results and my own—a fact that shows there is no contradiction, 
but only a difference between our experiences. 

The same argument will apply to the difference of experience 
in regard to Fig. 6 of my article, or Fig. 2 of Mr. Venn’s. As I 
have already observed, the tendency to fusion at all will depend 
upon the distance of similar images from corresponding points. 
In the figure under consideration, the two smaller circles were 
placed so that this tendency would be very much diminished, or 
even prevented, by the tension sustaining the fusion of the larger 
circles, except as the variations of attention might influence it. 
Ordinarily, as in Figs. 1 and 2 of my article (p. 500), when both 
sets of the circles lie near corresponding points, so that one 
tendency to fusion does less to overcome the other, or so that the 
automatic influence tending to fusion may be equally expended 
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upon both images, the combination of both may be apparently 
simultaneous. But at certain distances every tendency of this 
kind is completely counteracted or suppressed by the stronger 
tension which sustains the fusion of those figures in the focus of 
attention, so that neither translocation nor fusion can occur until 
there are simultaneous attempts at different degrees of adjust- 
ment. But the limits at which these will take place may vary in 
different persons, and they are likely to be much influenced by the 
character of the connexion between attention and convergent 
movements. Hence the whole process depends upon such a nice 
adaptation of complex functions and their harmonious adjustment 
that any disturbance of their equilibrium must produce an effect 
corresponding to the predominant factor ; and as these tendencies 
may conflict, the results may conflict, but not in any such way as 
to modify the character of a general theory. I may add again in 
regard to this very experiment that, when the relation between 
attention and the fusion of the larger circles is properly adjusted, 
I get the same result as Mr. Venn; but if I alter that relation so 
that the force of attention is applied to the smaller without 
breaking the fusion of the larger, they tend to coalesce and appear 
translocated. On the other hand, if this relation is so altered 
that the force of attention is directed to the central point of the 
larger circles and hence to their fusion, the removal of all tension 
from the smaller circles makes them appear to recede instan- 
taneously to a point beyond the locus of the larger circles. In 
this respect the experiment is precisely like that in which the 
apparent interchange of homonymous and heteronymous images 
takes place, so that the phenomena are wholly dependent upon 
the relation between attention and the functions of localisation 
and adjustment. 

This, I think, ought to make clear why differences of experience 
are possible as between various observers without necessitating 
any contradiction in theories. The complexity of visual pheno- 
mena requires the recognition of some such principle in order to 
attain to any explanation of them at all, and I think I can quite 
fully accept all that Mr. Venn has presented both by way of fact 
and explanation—the last certainly—as elements in a complete 
theory. The fact is that I have not yet settled upon a theory 
wholly satisfactory to myself, but was trying to work my way to 
one through the criticism of Wundt. But I have dwelt thus long 
upon Mr. Venn’s remarks in order to show the extent of my 
agreement with him, and, by indicating the complexity of the 
visual process, to prevent the general reader from supposing the 
differences between us to be greater than they are. 
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MOTOR OBJECTS AND THE PRESENTATION-CONTINUUM. 
By M. E. Lownpes. 


Among the various modern psychological accounts of the unity 
and continuity of consciousness, that given by Dr. James Ward 
in his Encyc. Brit. article ‘‘ Psychology” is of especial interest. 
In the conception there introduced of a continuum undergoing 
gradual differentiation we have one of the most fruitful of 
biological notions utilised in psychology, and an intelligible ac- 
count given of many otherwise unexplained facts of mental 
development. 

In describing the first beginnings and gradual development of 
psychical life, Dr. Ward recognises a duality which cannot, for 
psychology, be transcended. On the one hand we have the 
subject attending and feeling, on the other the field of con- 
sciousness presented to the attending subject and arousing feeling 
in it. Any explanation, then, of a state of mind must take both 
sides into account—the presented content, which can be directly 
observed, and the subject, whose attention and feeling can be 
observed in their presented effects and concomitants only. The 
presented field, now a complex of primary and secondary pre- 
sentations worked up into percepts and images, is to be conceived 
as originally an undifferentiated continuum of primary presenta- 
tions, while latent in this continuum are distinctions admitting of 
differentiation into organic and other sensations, and ‘“‘ motor- 
objects or movements ”’. 

Now, in spite of the value and interest of this conception, there 
is, it seems to me, a point of especial difficulty, in the reduction, 
namely, of sensory and motor presentations to one and the same 
continuum, which requires a fuller examination than it has yet 
received. With great clearness Dr. Ward shows how sensations, 
both of the five senses and organic, still bear signs of continuity, 
and how this continuity is greater as we descend the scale of 
psychical life, while there are relations of similarity and analogy 

etween sensations now wholly discontinuous, as, e.g., sights and 
sounds. And, again, when we come to movements, there is, as 
Dr. Ward points out, continuity, and evidence that diffusion is 
greater and restriction less the more elementary the stage of 
development. But this evidence of continuity among movements 
alone and among sensations alone does not justify us in referring 
movements and sensations together to a single presentation- 
continuum, any more than we should be justified in referring 
sights and sounds to the same continuum if we had only 
evidence of continuity within these two special senses. That 
we are so justified is due to the similarities and analogies 
subsisting between sights and sounds, apparently indicating 


a fundamental relation, and to the corresponding physiological 
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development of the several sense-organs out of homogeneous sub- 
stance. If there is similar evidence as between movements and 
sensations, it still remains to be brought to the front. At 
present, while evidence seems to justify us in supposing one 
originally undifferentiated sensory continuum out of which have 
been differentiated the several classes of sensations, and also an 
original ‘diffused mobility” (to use Dr. Ward’s expression) out 
of which have been differentiated the various sets of continuous 
movements (as of the several limbs), there seems to be no such 
evidence for a continuum comprising both sensations and move- 
ments. The differences between these are very striking, and 
their relations unique as among presentations. Nor is this more 
clearly shown in any treatment than in Dr. Ward’s. Following 
his account of mental development, we find that advance, from 
the very first, is made through the interaction between sensations 
and movements—sensations setting up movements through the 
agency of the attending subject, and movements in their turn 
controlling and changing sensations. On this view we find such 
reciprocal action between movements and sensations as an 
essential element of any, even the most elementary, ‘ psychosis,’ 
and it surely implies—not, indeed, distinction among sensations 
or distinction among movements, but—distinction as between 
sensations and movements, or, we may say, between the sensory 
continuum and the original “diffused mobility”. It is true, 
indeed, that Dr. Ward represents these facts somewhat differently, 
making prominent the mutual relations, not of movements and 
sensations, but of the subject and the field of consciousness. We 
have thus (1) change in the presentation-continuum set up from 
without in a manner psychically inexplicable (sensation), (2) a 
consequent change in the feeling and attention of the subject, and 
then (3) a subjectively initiated change in the presentation- 
continuum (movement). But, important as is this reference to a 
subject, more particularly in guarding against a mechanical 
interpretation of mental development, it does not clear up, but 
only diverts the attention from, this particular difficulty of the 
differences between movements and sensations and of their 
mutual relations. For it does not seem a sufficient explanation 
of these differences to say that they are due to the different side 
from which the field of consciousness is excited. Why should the 
changes in the same continuum. be so radically different when 
initiated by the subject and when set up independently of it, 
unless, indeed, the subject reads something into these changes, 
in which case they cease to be purely presentations? More- 
over, if, following Dr. Ward, we resolve all mental activity 
into “‘ attention,” then in the one case as in the other we have the 
same subjective change, viz., change of attention; and we are 
forced back on the mere formal change of origin. And again, 
we still have to take into account the mutual relations 
of sensations and movements, even though we give more 
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prominence to their respective relations to the subject. For 
movements are more than (motor) changes in the field produced 
by the subject’s reaction ; they are also the means whereby the 
subject effects further (sensory) change in the field presented, and 
in this lies their significance for psychical life. It is through its 
indirect power over sensory, far more than its direct power over 
motor, presentations that the subject rises to be more than the 
mere victim of circumstances, and that psychical development 
becomes possible. Now, even if we could explain the power of 
sensations to excite movements by referring to the intervening 
activity of the subject, how, if movements and sensations are alike 
parts of the same continuum, are we to explain the control 
exercised from the first (before differentiation has had time to 
advance) by movement over sensation? It is quite distinct from 
the influence of a presentation over the contiguous portion of the 
continuum by means of diffusion, and, I repeat, seems to imply a 
fundamental distinction between these two (sensory and motor) 
classes of presentation. 

Surely Dr. Ward leaves us on the horns of a dilemma, obliged 
to suppose either that there is a fundamental and unique inter- 
action between elements of an originally undifferentiated con- 
tinuum, or that a similar change in an identical activity enables 
the subject to control, or causes it to be controlled by, the 
contents of its presented field, without any apparent reason for 
its having the one rather than the other effect. Nor does his 
further analysis of motor-objects (into auxilio-motor and motor- 
objects proper) afford a solution, though it perhaps indicates the 
direction in which one must be looked for. For he treats both 
classes as pure presentations, and hence belonging to the presen- 
tation-continuum; whereas, if the undeniable interaction between 
movements and sensations is to be reconciled at once with the 
notion of a presentation-continuum and with the fundamental 
interaction between this continuum and the subject to whom it 
is presented, we must rather hope to find in movement something 

. pertaining to the subject and not to the presented content. 
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V.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Politics of Aristotle. With an Introduction, two Prefatory 
Essays and Notes Critical and Explanatory, by W. L. 
Newman, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, and formerl 
Reader in Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 
2 Vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1887. Pp. xx., 577; 
Ixvii., 418. 

The first instalment of Mr. Newman’s edition of Aristotle’s 
Politics (noted in MinpD xiii. 282) has elsewhere obtained fitting 
recognition as a contribution to classical scholarship; but the 
Introduction, which fills the entire first volume, deserves to be 
separately studied as a contribution to the history of Greek 
philosophy ; and it is as such only that, in accordance with the 
aims of this Review, I propose to consider it. Not every political 
treatise can lay claim to this philosophical interest ; still less can 
every commentary on such a treatise. Perhaps Mr. Morley’s 
volume on Burke could not claim it; perhaps not even the 
pamphlets of Burke himself. Such inquiries, however deep they 
may go, are not connected in the minds of their authors with a 
larger whole. But with Aristotle the laws of human society 
entered as an essential element into the orb of his world- 
embracing system. They were to be fixed by the same general 
method as all other principles; and, as laws in the practical 
sense, they opened the widest scope for the realisation of human 
reason working in harmony with the unconscious though not 
unintelligent purposes of Nature. Again, according to his view, 
the study of Politics stands in a particularly intimate relation to 
the study of Ethics, the results of which it presupposes and com- 
pletes. And while all Aristotle’s works are more or less criticisms 
on his predecessors in philosophy, especially on the nearest and 
greatest of them, Plato, this is true above all of the Politics, 
connected as it is by a twofold relation of antagonism and 
dependence with the Republic. Mr. Newman, working in a truly 
philosophical spirit, has exhibited these various relations with 
great fulness and felicity of treatment. He tells us, besides, all 
that is known of Greek political speculation before Aristotle ; he 
studies Aristotle’s own theories with reference to his life and 
times; in the course of a detailed analysis of the Politics he 
brings to bear on each point in succession every ray of light that 
can be gathered from a most comprehensive and minute know- 
ledge of ancient history and ancient literature, as well as from a 
wide general reading that extends down to the newspapers of the 
present day; while the whole is interwoven with a network of 
delicate and suggestive criticism, conveyed in a style perhaps too 
diffuse, but of singular ease, lucidity and distinction. 
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The Politics interests Mr. Newman chiefly as an ideal con- 
struction ; he studies it as an attempt to ascertain the best form 
of constitution, whether it be the best absolutely conceivable or 
the best possible in given circumstances. There can be no doubt 
that this was Aristotle’s own point of view—that his object was 
to prescribe rather than to describe ; although, fortunately for us, 
he has gone very deeply into the phenomena of government as a 
preparation for its better adjustment. Perhaps the value of the 
work lies more in the diagnosis than in the remedies ; and we 
may agree with Mr. Newman in regretting that Aristotle’s 
labours in this direction were not pursued still further. But this 
may well amount to wishing that the law which necessitates the 
evolution of science from art had in this particular instance 
suffered an exception to suit our private convenience. We have 
what is good on the condition that it shall be mixed up with 
much else that is not so good. At any rate the task of imaginary 
constitution-making was imposed on Aristotle by the example of 
Plato. He found serious flaws in the Republic, as indeed he well 
might, and hoped to replace his master’s wild scheme by some- 
thing more useful and more practicable. The whole drift of his 
philosophy would suggest, as Mr. Newman has well shown, the 
lines on which the new construction must be planned to succeed. 
The State is a natural product ; it has come into existence as the 
result of spontaneous forces working fitfully and tentatively 
towards a predetermined end. It behoves man to help Nature to 
the achievement of a purpose that she desires, but cannot fulfil 
without the intervention of his conscious reason. On the other 
hand, no more can be developed out of any material than has 
been implicitly present in it from the beginning; and none but 
the choicest elements can be so combined as to take on them- 
selves the most perfect form, or work out the highest end. Thus 
through the whole scale of its evolution Aristotle’s matter is 
markedly contrasted with the purely passive and plastic recipient 
on which Plato supposes his ideas to be impressed. Hence the 
care shown in providing the right physical environment and the 
right kind of citizens for the ideal State of the Politics. Hence 
also the distinction emphasised at the very outset between the 
Family and the State. The one has grown out of the other in 
the order of natural evolution, not, like the Nation, by extension, 


1 May I observe in passing that to charge Aristotle, as Mr. Newman 
does, with “leaving matter unexplained” (i. 45) seems to betray a 
certain misapprehension of his fundamental philosophy. Aristotle’s 
First Matter is merely the ultimate possibility of existence, and to 
explain this would, on his principles, be merely to throw it back on an 
ulterior possibility, which would be absurd. Even the believer in a 
creation ex nthilo must admit the eternal anterior possibility of such an 
act, and that would be enough for Aristotle. How the possibility is 
raised to complete existence he does explain. It is effected by the 
presence of a completed Actuality. 
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but by aggregation ; and any communistic scheme which would 
confound the two must be condemned as a retrograde step. 

The end of the State, what justifies its existence, is first that 
it enables its citizens to live, and finally that it enables them to 
realise the highest life. The theory of a social contract as held 
by Hobbes and other modern thinkers would have found no 
favour with Aristotle. Mr. Newman suggests that there are 
some traces of such an idea in the Ethics (i. 17, 42; ii. 394); but 
this is, in my judgment, a misapprehension. The “political 
friendships ”’ mentioned in the passage cited mean, if I mistake 
not, private combinations voluntarily entered into by citizens for 
the attainment of party-ends ; at any rate, they do not mean all- 
round societies. The idea that society originated in a contract 
seems unknown to any ancient philosopher. Mr. Newman, 
on the authority of Prof. Wallace, attributes the theory to 
Kpicurus ; but Prof. Wallace has, I think, put more into his 
text than it will bear.’ The idea, however, of a tacit compact 
eternally existing between the State and each of its citizens, as 
attested by the continued residence of the latter within its terri- 
tory, may be traced back to the fertile intelligence of Plato, if 
not of Socrates; for it constitutes the basis of the moral argument 
in the Crito. For the rest, there is more historical truth than 
used to be admitted in the theory of Hobbes. Among the 
agencies by which great states have been built up we find none 
more prominent than free contracts for the exchange of protection 
and obedience; not, indeed, between isolated individuals, but 
between communities. 

Returning to our more immediate subject we have to ascertain 
with Mr. Newman’s help what is, according to Aristotle, the 
supreme end of the State, an end never yet achieved, and one to 
achieve which society must be reconstructed from the bottom up. 
At this point the Politics carries on, and in a measure completes, 
the teaching of the Ethics. We there learn that the object of 
all action is happiness, not understood in a hedonistic sense, but 
as the complete development of man’s higher nature, conditioned 
by the moderation and, within certain limits, by the satisfaction 
of his lower impulses. The truly happy individual must enjoy 
fairly prosperous circumstances ; he must be virtuous in the more 
limited or ethical sense of the word, that is, brave, temperate, 
just and so forth; but he must also be virtuous in the full Aris- 
totelian sense, that is, his intellectual nature must be developed 
to the fullest extent of its capacity. Now, the end of life is the 
same for the community as for the individual; what ethics does 
for the one, politics does for the other; and it is a nobler art in 


1 What Epicurus says is, that when government produces social 
security it is a naturally good thing (Diog. Laert., x. 140) ; meaning no 
doubt to protest against the notion that governments as such are 
arbitrary, conventional institutions. 
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proportion as the whole is greater than the part. To regard 
wealth or dominion as political ends is, in Aristotle’s opinion, a 
mischievous mistake; industry and war are to be pursued no 
farther than is necessary for ensuring the tranquillity and ease 
that are a condition of the highest life. The State must do for 
culture what Lacedemon did for military supremacy, and do it 
far more effectually. Not only must it provide for the safety of 
the whole community, but it must watch over the material exist- 
ence of each citizen from a time considerably antecedent to his 
birth; it must see that he is healthily nurtured and trained to 
perfect virtue ; it must guarantee him the possession of as much 
roperty as shall place him above the necessity of earning a 
ivelihood by any industrial employment, that so, after a youth 
spent in arms, he may devote the labour of his manhood to 
government and its leisure to philosophy, with the prospect of 
ne his old age in the dignified retirement of a priestly 
office. 

So far all is clear, and there can be no difference of opinion 
about Aristotle’s intention. But, according to Mr. Newman, the 
best State does more than enable the whole of its citizens to 
realise that life of perfect virtue which otherwise can only be 
attained by a few lucky individuals either scattered singly or 
united in small groups. He describes it as— 


‘A whole which reacts on its members and imparts completeness to . 


them (i. 285), . . . a whole in which they can merge themselves as parts, 
rising thus to a nobler level and type of action than they could singly 
realise” (p. 286). “Its end is not merely the production of virtue in its 
citizens, but the production of virtuous action; it not only makes men 
good and happy, but gives the action of men already good and happy its 
full natural scope and character. . .. Its end is to afford the virtuous 


and happy a field for the exercise of their virtue and happiness” (p. 68). 


“The laws must be such as to develop the goods of the soul—to call 
forth and give full play to men’s highest faculties, moral and intellectual ” 
(p. 556). “Aristotle would probably say that we have not yet fully 
explored the nature of the orovdaios till we have explored the State of 
which he is a part. We do not fully understand what the omovdaios is 
until we have viewed him as part of a whole—as a husband, father, 
citizen, soldier and ruler” (ii. 885-6). “Virtue not only presupposes a 
life in relation to others, but life in a State, and, further, a good State, or 
even the best State” (ii. 395). 


All this is very fascinating; it well expresses the sentiments of 
a well-constituted nature; it is no doubt what Mr. Newman and 
those like him would feel were they given the freedom of the best 
State. I have only one fault to find with the passages just cited, 
which is that they are not Aristotelian. Had the Stagirite meant 
all this he would have had abundant opportunities for saying it 
(cp. especially Pol., iv. 3 and 4) ; but he has not said it, and I have 
searched the Politics in vain for a corroboration of Mr. Newman’s 
interpretation. The one passage in the Nicomachean Ethics by 
which he endeavours to support it does indeed speak of the 
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happiness of the és as something greater and more glorious 
than that of the individual; but by coupling the ¢vos with the 
mous Aristotle clearly shows what he means. The aggregate is 
to be preferred to the homogeneous parts of which it is made up, 
but the difference between them remains quantitative, not quali- 
tative. One need only go over the list of moral virtues in the 
Nicomachean Ethics to see that, once acquired, they can be exer- 
cised equally well in all civilised societies, in Athens as well as in 
the ideal aristocracy, in Alexandria as well as in Athens; and it 
is incredible that Aristotle did not hold them to have been fully 
exercised by more than one of his own friends. As to that 
intellectual element which, according to him, constitutes the prin- 
cipal ingredient—perhaps the only positive ingredient—of true 
happiness, we have his express declaration that it can energise in 
the absence of all society (NV. Z., x. 7). For justice at most can 
Mr. Newman claim with any plausibility that the best State 
alone affords it full scope, since there alone are functions appor- 
tioned with strict regard to merit. But Aristotle nowhere dwells 
on this; and he would probably have admitted that a moral habit 
is as independent of any particular application as a geometrical 
figure is of any particular dimensions. 

On any view Aristotle’s citizens are collectively a somewhat 
selfish body. They are to be supported by the labour of a large 
alien and servile population to whom they give less than the care 
usually bestowed on horses and cattle. The State ‘‘exists not 
that the wise may shelter the weak, though this they will do [in 
their own interest], but that the wise may live the life of the wise”’ 
p. 487) : which is “not a life of self-sacrifice for others like that of 
Plato’s guardians, for they live for themselves, and no other life 
would be so full for them of happiness and pleasure’’ (p. 120). 
The moral welfare of the lower classes is totally neglected ; ‘‘ they 
are apparently abandoned to the deteriorating influences of neces- 
sary work without any counteracting safeguard” (p. 119). In 
his contempt for those who exercised any form of industry or any 
art requiring mechanical dexterity, Aristotle did but reflect the 
general sentiment of educated Greece. Mr. Newman has collected 
a mass of most interesting evidence, incidentally proving that this 
depreciation extended to the professors of the fine arts. But one 
certainly expects a philosopher to rise a little above the average 
level of vulgar prejudice; and such a moderate elevation was 
actually attained by Plato—a fact that may be taken together 
with his clearer perception of the duty of action on the part of 
the higher classes. So also in his strong Hellenic prejudices 
Aristotle shows himself, as Mr Newman has reminded us (p. 
320), less liberal than Isocrates. 

On the slavery-question the retrograde tendency of our philo- 


1j, 108, 310. In this connexion Mr. Newman might also have 
referred to Rep., 497 A. 
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sopher is still more marked, for here we find him in opposition to 
a whole school of abolitionists. I cannot agree with Mr. Newman 
that he ‘‘deserves to be remembered rather as the author of a 
suggestion for the reformation of slavery than as the defender of 
the institution” (p. 151). On examination this seems to mean 
no more than that “his theory of slavery implies, if followed out to 
its results, the illegitimacy of the relation of master and slave in 
a large proportion of the cases in which it existed” (¢b.). Aristotle 
does not seem to have drawn any such practical inference from 
his theory that only barbarians should be enslaved ; for the rest, 
not an original theory, since it had already been enunciated by 
Plato. Such as it was, this inferential suggestion bore no fruit. 
The measures tending towards the mitigation and diminution of 
slavery adopted by Roman legislation were adopted under the in- 
fluence, not of Peripatetic, but of Stoic ideas; and the Stoics, 
whose successful efforts in this direction are strangely ignored by 
Mr. Newman, represented the principle of human right against 
which Aristotle argues. On the question of African slavery and 
the slave-trade there cannot be a doubt as to what the respective 
attitude of the two parties would have been. 

The aristocratic prejudices of Aristotle found a sanction, as Mr. 
Newman ably explains, in the pervading dualism of his whole 
philosophy. ‘‘ Not only in the State, but in all natural compounds, 
the whole is dependent for its existence on things which never- 
theless are no part of it, and which stand to it in the relation 
of means to end. . . . In the human body ‘the lower half 
exists for the sake of the upper half and is neither a part of the 
End nor its generating source’. . . . In an egg no less than in 
an animal or a State, two contrasted parts can be discerned— 
‘that which is the principle of growth and that which supplies 
nutriment’”’ (pp. 122-3).? 

Had the learned commentator worked out this vein of thought 
a little further it would have enabled him to grasp and present 
with greater clearness the relation in which Aristotle’s best State 
or ideal constitution stands to the second-best constitution or 
Polity with its attendant train of deviation-forms. He truly 
observes that ‘‘ when Aristotle turns to the task of making actual 
constitutions as tolerable as possible, we do not find that he makes 
much use of his sketch of a best constitution” (p. 88). In fact, he 
makes no use of it at all. And why? Because it is designed for 


1] venture to think that Mr. Newman is less happy when he cites the 
distinction between the ‘passive reason’ and the ‘creative reason’ as 
an example of this dualism. For the passive reason can be raised to 
complete energy and temporary identity with the creative reason by 
the influence of the latter. It therefore answers to the still unde- 
veloped children of the governing class. Sense and imagination supply 
reason with the materials that it works up into cognition, and there- 
fore offer a better analogy to the industrial and servile classes. 
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a society that regards moral and mental excellence as the only 
ultimate end, and such a society does not exist. The mass of 
mankind, as we know them, look on material existence and 
material enjoyment as the end; and as wealth seems the one 
means for securing it, wealth is coveted above all things, and 

wer again as a means to wealth. Now society naturally falls 
into two fundamental divisions, a rich minority and a poor 
majority. In such a state of things the best government will 
be that which, acting in the interests of the whole community, 
holds the balance even between both classes, and prevents each 
from despoiling the other. Power should therefore be entrusted 
to the possessors of moderate means—not, as Mr. Newman 
explains, the same as our middle-class, but something analogous 
to it; or, where this does not exist in sufficient force, harmony 
should be preserved by a judicious division of public functions 
between the rich and the poor. Where government is exercised 
in the interest of the few rich, we have the deviation-form or 
disease of oligarchy; where it is exercised in the interest of the 
many poor we find the corresponding aberration of democracy ; 
while tyranny or government by a single individual in his own 
interest is, according to circumstances, a limiting case of oligarchy 
or democracy, or a combination of their two extremes; just as 
monarchy, or government by one in the general interest, is a 
particular case of aristocracy—the king outweighing all the rest 
of the community in wisdom and virtue. There is no real in- 
consistency between the classification of the Third Book, where 
the Polity, or moderate republic, is associated with monarchy 
and aristocracy as a normal constitution, and the classification 
of the Sixth Book (new style), where it seems to rank more with 
the deviation-forms ; nor need we suppose with Mr. Newman that 
Aristotle had found reason to modify his views in the interim be- 
tween their composition. Assuming a class of good and wise 
citizens to exist, they should normally hold power; assuming, what 
is the fact, that they do not exist as a class, then power is normally 
held by persons of moderate means or divided between rich and 

r. The earlier classification is popular, the later one is 
philosophical, and falls into line with the pervading bi-section of 
Aristotle’s system. According to this the universe as a whole is 
divided into two worlds, the celestial and the sublunary: the one 
composed of incorruptible, concentric, ever-revolving crystalline 
spheres; the other composed of matter perpetually oscillating 
between the antitheses of dryness and moisture, heat and cold, 
by whose varied combinations the four elements are formed. 
These antithetical pairs reappear in the economy of the animal 
organism, and its stability depends on their appropriate equi- 
libration. Psychology takes us back to the higher world, and 
ascending from faculty to faculty, as from sphere to sphere, we 
return to the pure self-conscious reason by which first principles 
are apprehended. Logic reflects the arrangement of the universe 
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in its two great subdivisions of Demonstration and Dialectic, the 
former dealing with absolute truths which differ only as more or 
less universal, the latter balancing one probable argument against 
another, and decided by the weight of particular instances. One 
may even detect an analogous distinction between the first 
syllogistic figure on the one hand and the second and third on 
the other, while Barbara reigns over the whole series. In Ethics 
we have the distinction between moral and intellectual virtue, 
with the law of moderation for the one, of graduated ascent for 
the other. Finally, the same principle of systematisation is 
applied to Politics, but with such an ingenious adaptation to the 
phenomena of-history and government as apparently to have 
eluded the notice of even so acute a scholar as Mr. Newman. 
The best State answers to the celestial sphere, to reason, to 
demonstrated science, to intellectual virtue; the different social 
classes to the material elements, to the senses, to the passions, 
to uncertain probabilities ; the Polity to the material cosmos, to 
the healthy animal body, to moral virtue, to sound dialectic ; the 
deviation-forms to elemental disturbances, to disease, to vicious 
habits, to sophistry. Hence the best State is not, like the Polity, 
balanced between opposite extremes, because it belongs to that 
higher sphere to which antithesis is unknown except as regards 
its material substructure, where the law of moderation again 
comes into play. 

Aristotle’s constant references to justice as a principle invoked 
by all parties in the political conflicts of Greece are very puzzling 
to a modern reader, especially as in practice nothing seems to 
have been less regarded than justice by the triumphant faction. 
The appeal was, in fact, rather superfluous. Since any and 
every superiority was urged in turn as a moral title to the 
possession of political supremacy, success might have been 
pleaded as a sufficient legitimation by the party in power. May 
we not suspect that the wide diffusion of moral philosophy had 
by this time produced the collateral effect of substituting a 
sickening hypocrisy for the naked selfishness professed by the 
contemporaries of Thucydides? At any rate the appeal was 
either futile or misleading; and it is refreshing to hear Mr. 
Newman say that, ‘“‘ expediency interpreted by experience is a 
better guide in questions of constitutional organisation than 
justice as Aristotle understands it” (p. 283). In its distribution 
of power the State should be guided ‘‘simply by considerations 
of the common good” (p. 267). 

Aristotle shows himself at his strongest but also at his weakest 
in the Politics. The greatest naturalist, the greatest nomenclator, 
the greatest systematic thinker of all time, he was singularly 
deficient in divination, in prescience and in practical imagination 
—the power, whatever we are to call it, by which great changes 
are suggested, initiated or promoted, the power so signally 
exercised in our own time by John Stuart Mill. In this respect 
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the Stagirite Asclepiad offers an instructive contrast to Plato, 
whose intelligence, inherited from a race of statesmen, enabled 
him both to divine and to control the future. Mr. Newman 
seems, indeed, to claim for his author a large measure of practical 
genius, but his own Introduction supplies abundant evidence to 
the contrary effect. It is not pretended that the ideal State could 
at any time have been introduced into Greece, or have lasted for 
a year had it been set up. The ruling class would speedily have 
degenerated into a set of listless loafers, and the whole community 
would have perished in the military and industrial struggle for 
existence. Useless as a whole, the scheme embodies no incidental 
hints capable of entering fruitfully into other combinations; nor 
is there any evidence that after-ages were affected by the 
Aristotelian, as they were by the Platonic, ideal. The Stagirite 
seems to have felt his own constructive incompetence; for he 
breaks off his sketch of a perfect State almost at the outset, and 
passes to the more congenial task of reviewing actually existing 
constitutions. Among the forms offered to his observation he 
wisely prefers the moderate, middle-class republic, but supplies 
no single practical suggestion as to how-it should be established. 
Mr. Newman himself points out how the constitution-builder 
voluntarily deprives himself of the resources that seem to obtrude 
themselves on him for the purpose, nay, even saws off the plank on 
which he sits. Although aware that “kingship in its best 
moments did justice between rich and poor, and saved each of 
these classes from being wronged by the other” (p. 502), his 
perverse view about the necessary omnipotence of a true king 
prevents him from utilising the institution for that pur- 
pose once more. ‘In discouraging the industrial and com- 
mercial spirit, Aristotle unconsciously did much to impede 
the development of the class which he favoured” (p. 511). ‘‘ We 
might have expected that constitutional change would sometimes 
be for the better, and that we should learn . . . how to forward 
changes for the better... . The Seventh Book, however, sets 
itself to show how all constitutional change is to be avoided ”’ 
(p. 527). Under the Achwan League federation was found to 
favour moderation (p. 551); but although federation was ap- 
proaching in the near future, Aristotle had not a suspicion of its 
advent or of its function; his own theory failing to suggest the 
rather obvious inference that as households had united to form 
cities, so cities might be expected to merge themselves in still 
larger groups. In addressing himself to the deviation-forms of 
government, Aristotle can find nothing better than to preach 
moderation in and out of season. To do what he tells them 
would, in truth, be to convert themselves into Polities. In other 
words, as Mr. Newman observes—and he is not the first to 
observe it—‘‘ his advice asks them in effect to cease to be what 
they are” (p. 491). His plan for obviating constitutional 
changes is not art but natural history with the tenses and moods 
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a little altered. After copiously enumerating the mistakes that 
have proved fatal in the past, he bids statesmen ‘‘not do it 
again”. M. Pasteur did not content himself with advising us 
to keep out of the way of mad dogs. 

‘« Aristotle,” as Mr. Newman tells us, ‘‘ traces the development 
of society without reference either to religion or to war ”’ (p. 39) ; 
and he naturally had no inkling of the transformations that they 
were still destined to work. Yet he might have learned some- 
thing from Plato about the one, from Philip and Alexander about 
the other, of these tremendous forces. Perhaps, after all, he 
was more influenced by the Macedonian supremacy than Mr. 
Newman (p. 478) will admit. If we look on him as a member 
of the peace-party at Athens, some light may be thrown on his 
attitude. Since the Greek city-states had been cut off from all 
hope of military supremacy, he, like Isocrates, would convince 
them that it is an unjust and unworthy ambition. A new ideal 
had to be sought, and would readily be supplied by the occupa- 
tions of his own life. From this point of view we may, without 
disrespect, compare him to the décadents of contemporary France ; 
or (the contrast is sufficiently wide) to those great men who, 
under the shadow of Persian supremacy, turned Judea into a 
Levitical state. 

Aristotle’s Politics is open to the objection very justly brought 
against Paradise Lost that it ‘proves nothing”. Nevertheless, 
like Paradise Lost, it is well worth reading; and Mr. Newman 
deserves our thanks for making it so much easier to read with 
profit than before. 

ALFRED W. BENN. 


Natural Inheritance. By Francis Gatton, F.R.S. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1889. Pp. x., 259. 


This seems to me a very important contribution to a ne- 
glected side of the doctrine of Heredity or Descent. It is an 
attempt to apply accurate quantitative methods to the various 
successive steps by which one generation of organised beings 
follows another. Statistics in abundance have long been avail- 
able as to the characteristics of each such generation separately, 
with the result, of course, of showing that, so far as the stable 
conditions of natural life are concerned, these characteristics are 
preserved unchanged over long periods of time. But no one, so 
far as I know, had hitherto thought of tracking the intermediate 
steps, and of raising and answering the question, with rigorous 
numerical accuracy, Why it is that successive generations thus 
continue to resemble each other ? 

As sometimes happens, the first step required towards the 
explanation of the phenomena was to discover and call attention 
to a new difficulty, or at any rate to one which had never been 
sufficiently observed. This difficulty is one which requires a 
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certain familiarity with the principles of Probability for its 
appreciation. We may take it as a fact of observation, con- 
firmed by abundant statistics, that the mean characteristics of 
each generation,—say that of stature,—are preserved compara- 
tively unaltered. And the researches of Quetelet, continued and 
amplified by many official and unofficial followers, have established 
that the Law of Dispersion about this mean retains practically 
the same invariable type. With these results most persons have 
remained satisfied, and have regarded them, so far as mere 
statistics are concerned, as a tolerably full solution of the inquiry. 

But here, as Mr. Galton points out, arises a difficulty. The 
commonly recognised causes are in great part those which tend 
to increase the dispersion about the mean. If, for instance, any 
one were asked offhand what was the relation between the 
average stature of fathers and their sons, he would very likely 
say that they would probably be about the same, that if we took 
a large number of men of six feet in height, we should find that 
whilst some of the sons were taller than the parents, and some 
were shorter, the average height would be about the same. And 
it might be thought that this was the very meaning and rationale 
of improvement of races by artificial breeding. But this will not 
do. If we were to admit such an assumption, it can be readily 
shown that in each successive generation the dispersion about the 
mean, whilst retaining the same general character unchanged, 
would continually increase in amount. In other words, out of 
every given random batch of the same number of persons, say 
1000, taken from successive generations, the extreme heights of 
the tallest and of the shortest men would be continually becoming 
more extreme. The state of things, in fact, would be one which 
is familiar in problems about gambling, in which it has been 
always recognised that the rich men would tend in the long run 
to grow richer and the poor to grow poorer, whilst the average 
income, of course, remained unchanged. 

We must, therefore, look about for some counteracting in- 
fluences which shall tend, so to say, to put some compression upon 
this tendency to expansion. There are two such, apparently, 
which act in concert ; one of them being a result of pure theory 
as applied to obvious facts of observation, and the other a very 
peculiar and interesting result of novel statistics, as discovered 
and established by Mr. Galton’s special exertions. 

» The first of these rests upon the established fact that people 
have two parents, combined with the statistical experience that, 
in selecting a mate, stature is a matter of indifference: in other 
words, that the marriage-selection is, in respect of this character- 
istic, a ‘chance’-selection.1 If this be so, we have at once to 


1 Of course this fact had to be based upon statistics laboriously col- 
lected for this special purpose ; for here, as in most of the investigations 
described in this volume, no statistics directed towards the precise point 
in view were discoverable. The popular impression upon this matter 
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some extent what we are seeking, viz., a constraining influence 
upon the otherwise too great tendency towards dispersion. For 
the theory of Probability tells us at once that the degree of 
dispersion (as measured by the ‘ Probable Error?) of a random 
selection of pairs of things will be less than that of the single 
things in the ratio of 1: 2. 

But although this is a vera causa, and one which tells in the 
right direction, we should find, on accurately ‘‘ taking out the 
quantities,” that it is not sufficient. And here comes in the most 
original part of the whole inquiry. We must first, however, 
premise a word of explanation about one or two technical terms 
which Mr. Galton has had to introduce. The average female 
stature is, of course, less (in about the ratio of 1 to 1:08) than 
that of the male, but in all respects it follows the same general 
law. We must, therefore, for purposes of comparison, multiply 
all the former figures by 1:08, and we then get what may be 
called a set of ‘‘ transmuted statures ” which may be freely com- 
bined with those of the opposite sex. And when any two of these 
are combined in an average we get what he calls a ‘‘ mid-parent ”. 
That is, the mid-parent is a sort of fictitious source of progeny, 
whose stature is the average of that of the father and of the 
transmuted stature of the mother. For all purposes of a statistical 
investigation of the kind in question, we may substitute a scheme 
or arrangement of ‘‘ mid-parents” for one composed of averages of 
the two separately. 

Now, the curious statistical fact discovered by Mr. Galton is 
that there is a strict numerical law of ‘“ regression” connecting 
the height of the mid-parent with that of the offspring. The 
average departure of the latter from the mean is only two-thirds 
that of the former. This becomes plainer if we take a concrete 
instance. Suppose a father of six feet, and a mother of five feet 
four, in a population where the average male stature was five 
feet eight, and the average female five feet three: the ‘“ mid- 
parent ” here is five feet ten inches and a half [} (64 x 1:08 + 72) 
=70°5]. This departs from the mean by two inches and a half. 

The children (males and transmuted females) will, on an average, 
only depart from the mean by two-thirds of this, viz., by an inch 
and two-thirds. That is, the average height of the sons of such 
a couple will be about five feet nine inches and two-thirds, and 
of the daughters five feet four and a half inches. 

In speaking, as above, of the ‘regression’ from parent to 
offspring, it must not be supposed that the same regression is 
not displayed in the opposite direction, viz., from offspring to 
their parents, and, indeed, from any individual in the direction of 


seems incorrect. Charlotte Bronté, for eneunplt, if I remember right, 
weds the diminutive curate Mr. Sweeting to the stately Dora Sykes, in 
accordance with a ‘mysterious law,’ which governs such selections by 
contrast. 
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lateral connexion to his kinsmen. Perhaps the best way of sum- 
ming up the facts here is in the form of a paradox, by the juxta- 
position of the following three indisputable results of statistical 
inquiry :—On an average, the sons of tall men, though tall, are 
shorter than their fathers; the fathers of tall men, though tall, 
are shorter than their sons ; and the height of each successive 
generation remains the same. In other words, start with any 
exceptional individual, either up or down the line of descent, or 
laterally: those in immediate juxtaposition with ‘him will also 
be found to be exceptional, though less so than he is himself; 
but after two, or at the very outside three, such steps have been 
taken, we find the exceptional characteristic will have almost 
entirely disappeared,’ and any batch of his relations will not 
differ from a chance-selection of ordinary mankind in any per- 
ceptible degree. This conclusion (as well as the apparent para- 
dox stated above) rests upon the fact that the preponderating 
mass of mankind are what we call ‘ average,’ 7.e., grouped close 
about their mean. Hence it follows that, in the long run, the 
really exceptional persons will be found to be the exceptional 
offspring of ordinary parents, rather than the ‘ ordinary’ offspring 
of exceptional parents. 

It need hardly be pointed out how widely this scientific con- 
ception of heredity differs from the popular conception, founded, 
as the latter is, in some degree upon traditions derived from 
legal and feudal origin. ‘The blood of the Howards ”—or 
Buggins—is supposed to flow undiluted from generation to genera- 
tion, and to display itself by continual emergence of the same 
characteristics. But those who can bring their minds to recog- 
nise that they have mothers as well as fathers, and that each 
factor contributes about equally, must admit that the general 
characteristics of their ancestors in the tenth degree (say) will 
indistinguishably resemble those of the ancestors of anybod 
else, except, of course, in so far as their ancestors, throug 
intermarriage of cousins, have been kept from doubling in num- 
ber at every step backward. To this must be added another 
exception, viz., the tendency to marry into the same rank in 
society, and thus, in so far as character at all depends upon rank, 
to curtail the full potentiality of equalisation. But this condi- 
tion is very apt to be overrated, as anyone would soon find who 
undertook to work out conscientiously an inverted pedigree 
which should display the name and position, say, of every one 
even of his sixteen great-great-grandparents. 


1Mr. Galton calls attention to a very important distinction here, viz., 
the distinction between qualities which blend and those which do not 
blend. Numerically speaking, as regards the mere average, it comes to 
the same thing whether a quality disappears by an imperceptibly faint 
presence in all the demnliaia (after, say, a single cross) or by being 
present in a marked degree in an extremely small percentage of all the 
descendants. But the actual concrete results are widely different. 
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The conclusions thus indicated are very far-reaching in their 
consequences. Mr. Galton has called attention to a number of 
them, but we may briefly suggest one or two more. Consider, 
for instance, the persistency of race -characteristics, and the 
violent, if temporary, shocks which may be borne without intro- 
duction of any permanent consequences. Thus the unquestion- 
ably small stature of the French nation as compared with the 
English has been attributed in great part to the devastating effect 
of the twenty-two years of warfare following on the Revolution. 
Throughout all that long period there was a continued selection 
of all that was tall and strong, and rejection of all that was 
short and weakly, The former was sent out for slaughter and 
disease ; and, if sent home in health, returned after the best 
years of early manhood were past. The latter remained behind 
to continue the population. At first sight this seems a most 
potent disturbing influence, but closer investigation, in the light 
of the above results, shows that it is liable to be vastly exag- 
gerated. For one thing, the women were unaffected by such 
selection, and, therefore, as statistics show, the disturbing in- 
fluence must be exactly halved to begin with. Then, again, long 
as the war lasted, only one generation was affected, and we now 
know how potent the influence of the whole ancestry at one 
remove is shown to be. In fact, it seems certain that if—what 
has never been approximated to in any time or place—every tall 
man without exception were selected from a single generation 
and exterminated on battle-fields, the effect on the next genera- 
tion would be but very slight indeed, if perceptible at all. For 
the tall men of one generation are, in preponderating numbers, 
the offspring here and there of some of the many who were 
themselves but mediocre. Again, another suggestion: does it not 
seem to follow that we must not be sanguine, through the effects 
of processes of heredity, of any hope of serious improvement in 
the human race? We are sometimes apt to notice what has 
been effected amongst animals, and to take this as an analogy for 
what may be effected amongst ourselves. But how has it 
been effected in the former case? By persistent, unrelenting 
destruction, or suspension from natural functions, continued 
through generation after generation, of every individual who fell 
below the mark. So far as heredity is concerned,—we are not, of 
course, attending to the general ameliorating influences of sanitary 
precautions, education, and so forth,—nothing short of this con- 
tinuity of practice would avail to keep a succession of generations 
above the position of what may be called normal equilibrium. 

A word must be added as regards the evidence adduced by 
Mr. Galton in support of his results. His conclusions are, of 
course, meant to be extended by analogy to all characteristics, 
mental and moral as well as physical, though at present accurate 
quantitative data are only available in respect of a few of the 
latter. As he says, his statistics had to be entirely collected by 
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himself, since nothing available had ever been attempted ap- 
parently by any previous investigator. He began by what may 
seem a very remote analogy, viz., the results, as regards size and 
weight, of breeding selectively families of sweet peas. But the 
bulk of his human data were the result of offering, some years 
ago, a series of money prizes for the best ‘‘ Record of Family 
Faculties”. As these excited considerable interest at the time, 
we need not here pause to give any further account of them. 
It need only be said that their scientific aim was to collect data 
for connecting the peculiarities of the individual, in respect of 
stature, strength, eye-colour, artistic or literary taste, liability to 
special disease, and so forth, with the corresponding peculiarities 
of all his ancestors within the third remove, and of all his col- 
laterals within the same limits. The net results, though not so 
extensive as could have been wished, seem to have been very 
carefully and conscientiously compiled, and furnish the basis for 
a large amount of most interesting and trustworthy inference. 
Mr. Galton’s well-known ingenuity and fertility of resource in 
respect of mechanical and diagrammatical illustration deserves 
passing notice. There is, for instance, a wheel-and-axle machine 
described, for calculating the probable height of a son and daughter 
from the observed height of the parents. A couple of weights, 
hanging by cords from two of the connected wheels, can be set by 
scale in accordance with the latter data, and a third weight, on 
its own scale, automatically indicates the desired number in feet 
and inches for either sex. Another diagram to which attention 
may be particularly directed, as it is one which really aids in the 
work of proof, is intended to illustrate the process of ‘‘ regression,” 
and the successive steps by which we should pass from any 
selected group,—selected, that is, in respect of any particular 
characteristic which exists in a marked degree,—to their mediocre 
ancestors or collaterals at a few degrees’ remove. It will be intel- 
ligible enough to one familiar with Mr. Galton’s ‘ ogive,” which 
he commonly substitutes for the more usual ‘ exponential’ curve 
employed to represent the dispersion of a group of magnitudes 
about their mean. Conceive a number of these ogives cut out on 
stiff cardboard, and place one upon another (all cut the same size), 
until we have a block of them on a square base, with an ogive 
surface at the top. Take a precisely similar block and set it near 
the other, but turn it on its base through an angle of ninety 
degrees relatively to the former. Then conceive the former cut 
into a number of thin slips parallel to the direction of the second 
set of ogives ; in other words, at right angles to the actual cards 
of which it is composed. The latter set of sections will be com- 
posed of rectangular slips, whose altitude varies according to 
the familiar law of deviation as expressed on this scheme. 
The two blocks will represent diagrammatically the composition 
and arrangement, in respect of any assigned characteristic, of 
two generations of the population. When they stood in the same 
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angular direction they served to display the statistical uniformity 
of those generations. When standing at right angles they serve 
to display the process of regression by which a selected group, 
of any particular standard, will be monified in their posterity or: 
ancestry into a perfectly normal or ‘chance’ selection. For the 
same block, according as we look at it, is composed either of 
rectangular, or of ogival slips: the former represent the selected 
group of one definite magnitude in respect of their peculiarities ; 
the latter represent the chance-group which will resemble any 
other chance-group. 

As was remarked above, it seemed better to dwell somewhat 
minutely on one line of inquiry developed in this volume, rather 
than to attempt to compress into a short space an abstract of 
the whole. I have therefore dwelt prominently on the charac- 
teristic of stature, which lends itself to accurate investigation 
and numerical verification. But this is only one of the charac- 
teristics to which the same argument may, by analogy, be 
extended, and, indeed, only one of those which Mr. Galton has 
taken into consideration. For instance, a whole chapter is de- 
voted to the discussion of eye-colour, the extent to which this 
can be proved to be hereditary, and the process by which the 
statistical persistence of the distribution of such colours is 
secured. The investigation here is in some respects different 
from that which deals with stature, since we are here concerned 
with a quality which does not “blend”. ‘ Parents of different 
Statures usually transmit a blended heritage to their children, 
but parents of different Eye-colours usually transmit an alterna- 
tive heritage ” (p. 139). This requires us to appeal to percentages 
of eye-colour as contrasted with measurements of individual 
stature. Two other chapters are devoted to similar investiga- 
tions in respect of Artistic Faculty and of Diseases; the statistics 
of these being, like the preceding, obtained from the returns sent in 
for competition and described as ‘‘ Records of Family Faculties’. 
It need not be said that here, as with all Mr. Galton’s work, we 
find a model of the way in which statistics should be employed. 
These have been acquired, tested and put to use with the most 
scrupulous care and skill, and the trust yielded to them is just 
as great as it should be, and no greater. 

JoHN VENN. 


On Truth: A Systematic Inquiry. By St. Gzoree Mrvart, Ph. D., 
M.D., F.R.S. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., London, 1889. 
Pp. x., 580. 

It is difficult for a person not well acquainted with the history 
or the present condition of Catholic philosophy to appreciate the 
real significance of a book like Mr. Mivart’s On Truth. Yet Mr. 
Mivart writes for the general English public, and he would pro- 
bably prefer to be regarded from the outside. 
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Though it contains some passages of philosophical interest, not 
even the most sympathetic critic would declare that the value of 
the book bears any reasonable proportion to its bulk. This undue 
length is partly owing to the prolixity of a style superfluous in 
explanation, dark with excess of light; but mostly to the extreme 
discursiveness of the inquiry. Professing to be an inquiry into 
ultimate truths, and dealing with metaphysic and the questions 
that arise on the borderland between metaphysic and natural © 
science, the book contains also a collection of useful knowledge 
from a variety of sciences. There seems to be as little reason for 
introducing some of these chapters as for the omission of others. 
Chemical and physical laws are hardly described, but there are 
chapters on the structure of the body, on the vegetable and animal 
world,—even on the structure of the earth. There would be 
some reason for a treatment of physiology if it contained any real 
discussion of the important questions as to the relation of mental 
and nervous action. But the knowledge imparted on all these 
subjects is of the most elementary character. Those to whom it 
will be sufficient will hardly appreciate the philosophy; those who 
can understand the philosophy will find the scientific information 
unnecessary. Mr. Mivart seems, indeed, to have forgotten the 
wide diffusion of elementary knowledge among the public. As 
the Director in Faust says: 


“Zwar sind sie an das Beste nicht gewohnt, 
Allein sie haben schrecklich viel gelesen ”. 


The quotation is, however, not quite apposite. For, in the first 
place, the public has at its disposal, and reads eagerly, a number 
of admirable text-books—like Prof. Huxley’s on Physiology. And 
in the next place, the information that Mr. Mivart himself 
supplies is certainly not of a very satisfying kind. The passage 
on the geological structure of the earth is little more than a 
table of strata, with their fossils, written out in sentences in place 
of the tabular form. 

A thinker who attempts the problems presented to the general 
theory of evolution by the higher nature of man and the products 
of reason may follow either of two courses. He may scrutinise the 
facts to see whether he can or cannot trace a steady progression, 
unbroken at any point, which leads from lower to higher orders 
of being. Or he may face about and invoke some unexplained 
power to intervene at some definite point. Mr. Mivart belongs to 
the second class of thinkers. With him Reason, or something 


equivalent, cuts all knots. One good result follows from this 


procedure. It induces him to draw careful distinctions between 
the lower forms of mental action in man and the higher; or, 
what is the same thing, between the mental states of animals 
and the distinctively human states of mind. On the other 
hand, it baffles inquiry and shuts off discussion at all the 
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vital and interesting points. Reason so based may seem to 
be built on a rock, but it is really built on a sand-heap hardened 
with time. 

Let us trace Mr. Mivart’s philosophy of Reason through its 
principal stages. The first stepis preliminary. There are certain 
ultimate truths—the criterion of which is their self-evidence. 
These are, our own existence, the veracity of memory, and the 
truths, such as the laws of thought, which lie at the basis of 
reasoning. These truths are attested by the time-honoured method 
of showing that if you doubt them you Bester absolutely sceptical, 
and absolute doubt must doubt itself and be suicidal. Many 
philosophies have been based upon absolute scepticism, and it is 
likely that an objection of this kind—for which Mr. Mivart is not 
the only person responsible—would have occurred to their authors. 
But it misses the mark. Scepticism is with these philosophers 
the instrument of truth. And if this is a true belief, then it is 
absurd to expect a man to turn the instrument of his thinking 
against itself. As well declare that if we determine to maintain 
the principle of tolerance, we are self-contradictory if we put down 
intolerant persons. The question that must be really put to these 
men is this: Is scepticism the right instrument of thought? 
Meanwhile, the negative argument of their opponents has no 
weight. The questions they have to answer are these :—Granted 
that doubt is not the true instrument of thought, on what ground 
do the ultimate truths depend? Are they different, and do they 
rest on a different basis from any of the thousand truths which 
no one would dream of calling ultimate? Is their truth due to 
any impossibility of doubting them which does not attach to other 
truths, or merely due to the fact that they are constituent 
elements in a universe of things? 

The real business of Mr. Mivart’s work begins in Sect. ii., 
on Idealism. Mr. Mivart is a realist, and holds the real 
existence of things as against their mere ideal existence in minds. 
He first develops his position negatively against idealism, which 
he holds to be inconsistent with science in general and with 
evolution in particular. With science,—for science investigates 
the causes of phenomena, dealing not with our perceptions, but 
the causes of them; with evolution,—-for there must have been a 
time when minds were not. In truth, urges Mr. Mivart, sensa- 
tions are not the objects of our knowledge at all, but the means 
of getting knowledge. In perception there is an intellectual 
element which assures us of the real existence of objects. Here 
is, indeed, a short and easy method with the idealists to match 
Berkeley’s with the materialists. How will Mr. Mivart answer 
those who explain how this element of reference to an object is 
itself produced? If they succeed in doing so, then we may call 
this element reason ; but will it not follow that the boasted reason 
is explicable by reference to lower phenomena? Nor will this 
impair the superior position and importance of reason, any more 
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than man ceases to be the paragon of animals if he is proved 
cousin to the ape. 

Mr. Mivart, in his general polemic againt idealism, fails to 
appreciate what idealism means. The question of causes has 
been sufficiently met by Berkeley: so has the difficulty that 
things exist when my mind does not perceive them. And there 
is a further misunderstanding which raises a point too important 
to dismiss without notice. Idealism, it is said, holds that the 
object of our knowledge is not things, but our own impressions, 
and in answer to this Mr. Mivart insists that impressions are our 
objects only when we reflect upon them. As it never rains but it 
pours, here also is Mr. Case, in Physical Realism, advancing (if I 
apprehend him rightly) the same proposition, and controverting it 
by showing that the object is not our sensations, but our nerves in 
a certain state. But has any idealist ever held that the objects 
of our knowledge are our sensations (except when we examine 
them)? When he says that all that we know is sensations, he 
means only that our knowledge is composed of sensations: that 
these are the data of our knowledge, not the object, in the sense 
in which we speak of seeing a black object. He would attach 
to the word object the same meaning as other theorists, only 
he would account for it differently. I hold no brief for idealism ; 
but a person who brings charges against it must get up the case. 
Non tali auxilio. 

Section iii. treats of Man. The two most important chapters 
are those which treat of the lower and higher mental powers. The 
former chapter may be taken along with the chapter on the Animal 
Faculties in Section iv. Here Mr. Mivart does good service in 
showing how many operations of our minds are independent of 
reason in the strict sense of true conscious mental action. The 
lower life simulates the higher, but is distinct from it. There 
is memory as distinct from recollection, unconscious as distinct 
from conscious inference, the formation of generic images as dis- 
tinct from abstraction. A happy term has been introduced by 
Mr. Mivart to describe the sensuous state which corresponds to 
true self- consciousness: he calls it ‘‘consentience”. Animal 
faculties are sensuous faculties. Mr. Mivart does well to insist 
on keeping animals in their proper place. Nowhere has there 
been so much exaggeration as in the psychology of animal life. 
‘‘A book requires to be written,’ says Mr. Mivart, ‘‘on the 
stupidity of animals.” If all that their friends say of the animals 
were true, every dog that lives in a kennel should have his vote 
like any other householder. 

What is noted here, in Mr. Mivart’s treatment, is the 
general truth that operations which have all the appearance of 
very high development may be explained by care without any 
such supposition. But after this has been said, the satisfaction 
of the learner is rudely shaken. For what is the inference drawn 
from this useful cataloguing of higher reasonable faculties and 
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their analogous lower faculties? That the higher are parted 
from the lower by an inexplicable element which admits of no 
continuous passage from one to the other. I remember a lecturer 
on zoology who, whenever he pointed out in the lower forms 
homologies with the higher, made the invariable comment, ‘‘ This 
shows how mistaken my friend Mr. Darwin was”. Many of his 
hearers went away confirmed believers in Darwin. Mr. Mivart’s 
inference from his evidence produces a similar effect upon me. 
Strange, if this reason is a thing su? generis, that it should 
operate exactly like sense and the lower life! And if the Reason 
which created the world has made use of continuous transition 
almost everywhere, and, even where the transition is absolutely 
broken off, has made the new principle to behave exactly as if it 
were developed out of something lower— What clumsiness! What 
poverty of resource! What trickery! Rather believe, with Plato, 
that the reasonings of some of us are mistaken than that God has 
condescended to such illusions. 

We pass again to metaphysic with Sect. v. Mr. Mivart’s 
view of the nature of things is simple enough. Everything, 
whether a mechanical substance or a living organism, is a unity 
of two ‘separately imperceptible and unimaginable entities—(1 
extended matter, (2) an immaterial princivle of energy”. An 
Mr. Mivart has a classification of five categories of immaterial 
principles, which the reader will find on p. 435; the highest 
immaterial principle being the rational soul, the lowest the 
motion of matter. These immaterial principles are accommo- 
dating things. In generation we have a certain portion of the 
parent substance starting with a principle of its own. Graft the 
tail of a young rat under the skin of a grown rat: the temporary 
principle of the tail is lost, and the tail becomes animated by the 
principle of the fully-grown rat. When an animal is injured, the 
immaterial principle shrinks. Mr. Mivart thinks that these 
things bear out his theory. But are the explanations any- 
thing more than bare statements in terms of his theory of what 
happens? and are they not almost ludicrous in their failure? 
That theory has indeed a certain value. It asserts that wherever 
we have a structure of any kind, there also, even in the inorganic 
world, we have function also. We think at the present day in 
biological forms, and it is something to see that the relation of 
structure and function exists throughout the world. What this 
relation is, is perhaps the most difficult and important question 
of philosophy at the present day. But what explanation is it to 
call the one body and the other an immaterial principle? To 
call the soul an immaterial principle is intelligible. But to argue 
an immaterial principle in inorganic bodies, or even in organisms, 
is to extend over the whole range of things an obscure idea which 
is itself in pressing need of explanation. Rather than this, it would 
be better to maintain the downright fiction of materialism. If 
the stone contains an immaterial principle, we want, in the first 
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place, to know what makes this principle so different from our 
soul, and then, after this, we want to know whether the difference 
may not be bridged over. 

There are some other passages in Mr. Mivart’s book which 
might serve as a text for philosophic questioning. With his 
attacks on current scientific theories I must leave some person 
more qualified than myself to deal. A long chapter discusses 
evolution, and rejects the Darwinian principle. Mr. Mivart’s 
view—well known in the scientific world—is that development is 
due to heredity and the action of the environment ‘taking place 
teleologically along definite lines, according to preordained law”. 
Natural selection operates only in weeding out unsuitable varia- 
tions within these limits. There is no discussion of the burning 
question of heredity, as it has now for some years been set before 
the scientific world by Weismann and others. The chapter on a 
First Cause contains many of the usual arguments for design, and 
the objections against the teleological idea are answered in the 
usual way. To discuss these would extend this notice beyond 
reasonable limits. Those who are seeking for clear ideas as to 
the applicability of the notion of design will not find them in this 
chapter. Nor will they find any appreciation of the possibility 
that the strongest evidences for teleology —the apparent ministra- 
tion of one kind of organism to the needs of another—may be 
only one consequence of the general principle of selection. 

I trust that in whatever I have said I shall not be thought 
wanting in respect to Mr. Mivart. My criticisms have been 
suggested only by the desire to find clear ideas, and the failure 
to find them in this work. The solutions which Mr. Mivart has 
given of the real difficulties seem to me to be all of them too 
easy, and to introduce the very problem itself under the guise of 
some heaven-sent agent. And I cannot withstand the conviction 
that, apart from certain special things above emphasised, the 
book contains little which, from a philosophical point of view, 
can be regarded as helpful; while the purely scientific portion of 
the book seems to be much too elementary and summary to be 
of real use. 

S, ALEXANDER, 


Logic. By R. F. (‘Manuals of Catholic Philo- 
sophy.”) London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1889. Pp. xix., 
497. [With Note on The First Principles of Knowledge by 
JouN RickaBy, 8.J. Same Series and Publishers, 1888. Pp. 
xii, 412.] 


Deductive Logic. By St. Gores Stock, M.A., Pembroke College, 
Oxford. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1888. Pp. xi., 356. 


Each of the above text-books on Logic is written with a clearly 
defined and consistently conceived object. The former “ leads 
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back the English student into the safe paths of the ancient wis- 
dom,” rehabilitates Scholasticism, and finds in Aristotle and St. 
Thomas Aquinas ‘the solution of every difficulty and the treat- 
ment—at least, the incidental treatment—of almost every ques- 
tion that Logic can propose”. The latter is intended to be 
‘representative of the present state of the Logic of the Oxford 
Schools,’’ and a guide in logic for the Honour School of Modera- 
tions. The former is permeated with Scholastic Realism; the 
latter, without professing any philosophical system, is predomi- 
nantly Nominalistic in treatment. 


The Catholic writer begins by expounding the fundamental 
principles and primary laws of Logic. These—i.e., the principles 
of Contradiction, Identity, Causation and Excluded Middle—are . 
shown to involve an a priori reference to objective being, and 
forcible attacks are made upon any attempts to ascribe to them 
either a tautological, conceptual or empirical import. The weak 
points of Conceptualism and of Nominalism are then vigorously 
and skilfully attacked, and the fundamental principles of 
Scholastic Realism are summarised on p. 161. These are that 
the Universal nature (1) exists in the Individual object indepen- 
dently of any operation of the human intellect; but (2) this is 
not the same in all the individuals, but alike in all with a most 
perfect likeness; yet (3) it is represented in the human intellect 
as one and the same in all; for (4) it exists there as a universal 
by virtue of the power of the human intellect to recognise the 
common nature in the various members of a class. So far the 
modern philosopher might accept the language of the Schoolmen, 
without much fear that he was going backwards, though without 
much hope that he was going forwards. But the important 
question at issue is by what means and with what limitations 
can this Universal nature become an object of knowledge? We 
are told (pp. 184, 185): ‘‘ We have the power of discerning the 
essences of things, of piercing through the characteristics of the 
individual to the essential nature underlying it. When we have 
any object presented to us we are enabled by the reason that God 
has given us to see what qualities belong to the individual... 
and what belong to the species to which he appertains.” 

It is, thus, in the doctrine of the Predicables and of Definition 
that we find the real teaching of Scholasticism. The essence of 
an Individual (we are, of course, repeatedly told) is ‘‘ that which 
makes it to be what it is”. Any subdivision of an ‘infima 
species,’ e.g., of man, requires the introduction of qualities not 
essential to the individual man. The argument derives. most of 
its force from the fact that the individual is constantly referred 
to by his classname man. Thus (p. 184): ‘Every one of 
them [the accidents} may be reversed without the man, so to 
speak, losing his identity”. ‘If he is a negro, we can think of 
him as remaining in all respects the same, though his skin should 
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become white.” With this compare the question, discussed on 
p. 259, whether the judgment ‘ All negroes are black’ is analy- 
tical or synthetical. ‘It may be said that blackness is of the 
essence of the negro race.” Now, ‘‘The real test . . . is whether 
in the notion of the subject as understood by educated and well- 
informed men, there is included the predicate. If so, the pro- 
_— is an a priori or analytical one; if not, it is a posteriori. 

n the instance just given, there is no question that the generally 
entertained idea of negro includes blackness. Albinoes are a 
lusus nature.” The possibility of thus pronouncing, that ‘ white- 
skinned descendants of black men’ are a mere sport of nature, 
from an analysis of the ideas in the mind of an educated man, is 
easily explicable when we remember that definition is ‘the 
breaking up of a concept into the simpler concepts that are its 
constituent parts,”’ and, at the same time, ‘‘a setting forth of the 
essence of the thing defined” (p. 197). But this leads to a 
dilemma. Nothing must be included in the ‘essence’ of an 
individual, except what belongs to his ‘species’. Hence, either 
any term of less extent than the ‘infima species’ is indefinable, 
— or its definition must be the same as that of the ‘infima species’ 
which contains it, 07 the term ‘essence’ must be understood in a 
purely nominalistic sense. 

Father Clarke deals with all the ordinary problems of formal 
logic in a clear and interesting style. His treatment of Induc- 
tion is characteristic. There is a tone of regret that the advance 
of physical science should have necessitated the introducing of 
induction into logic, with a candid but uncritical acceptance of 
Mill as the best authority on the subject. He excuses Aristotle 
and St. Thomas for not having formulated inductive rules, on the 
plea (p. 399) that ‘‘any elaborate setting forth of the methods 
would then have been superfluous and unnecessary and prema- 
ture...” In an Appendix, the attitude of Scholasticism to 
Science is further discussed. The book is ably written.’ 


1 Father Clarke’s Logic is supplemented (in time a little preceded) by 
Father Rickaby’s First Principles of Knowledge, in which a basis for 
Realism is found in the doctrine of “ Certitude”’ (ep. M1np No. 54, p. 290). 
The chief propositions maintained are as follows: There are three 
species of Certitude—metaphysical, physical and moral. The “ philo- 
sopher’s mental outfit’? contains three primary articles—assurance of 
his own existence, trust in his own faculties, and reliance on the 
principles of Contradiction and Sufficient Reason. The ultimate 
criterion of certitude is evidence, 7.e. (p. 221), “the shining forth of the 
ontological truth of the thing’. Positive error is impossible to the 
intellect, and is due to a bad will. In the second part of the treatise all 
these principles are applied to establish the trustworthiness of the 
senses, of consciousness, of memory, of human and divine testimony. 
The line of proof offered in support of these propositions usually takes 
one of three forms—the direct, the oblique and the circular. The direct 
argument is the usual appeal to unreflecting common sense. The 
oblique argument consists in exposing (often with considerable acuteness) 
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Turning to Mr. Stock’s manual, we find little that would be 
unfamiliar to the modern reader; but many points of obscurity 
and ambiguity are cleared up in the course of the work. Thus, 
in the divisions of Terms and Propositions, the principle of 
dichotomy is very thoroughly applied, so that any case has its 
clearly assigned position in each of the divisions. By distinguish- 
ing between original and acquired intension, the author helps the 
student to avoid some of the ambiguities and entanglements that 
controversies on proper names have raised, But in the treatment 
of the law of inverse variation of extension and intension, this 
distinction is dropped, and the law is, therefore, either ambiguous 
or false. The treatment of Predicables, of Definition, and of 
Division is, to those who are satisfied with the nominalistic view 
on these points, a model of clearness, precision and exhaustive- 
ness. The author’s innovations are almost invariably well 
founded and well supported; but one exception must be made. 
In § 471, 472, 473, the author propounds the conclusion that 
the ‘some’ of the particular proposition will not satisfy the tra- 
ditional view of opposition, if it means ‘some, it may be all’. 
His argument is as follows: 


“Tf I and O were taken as indefinite propositions meaning ‘some, if 
not all,’ the truth of 1 would not exclude the possibility of the truth of 
A, and similarly the truth of O would not exclude the possibility of the 
truth of E. Now, A and E may both be false. Therefore, I and O, 
being possibly equivalent to them, may both be false also.” 


That this blunder should have been perpetrated by a writer 
usually so remarkably clear-headed is extraordinary. 

One other criticism may be made. Though his whole treat- 
ment is otherwise consistently nominalistic, yet Mr. Stock adopts 
(on p. 238) a view borrowed from conceptualism, which (in the 
reviewer’s opinion) involves a most serious error. From the 
perfectly correct premiss that formal logic is only competent to 
pronounce upon the truth or falsity of propositions that are 
analytical, the conceptualists draw the conclusion that in logic 
' all propositions must be interpreted as analytical. But on this 
view formal logic loses all its meaning. Thus formal logic pro- 
nounces upon the legitimacy or illegitimacy of inferring from 
‘all A is B’ that ‘some B is A’. It does not guarantee the 
truth of ‘all A is B’; but, if it pronounces the above inference 


the inconsistencies displayed by adversaries, especially when com- 
pared with one another. The circular argument is candidly adopted 
in the form of references to the results of Theology and ‘“ General 
pote asec although the author is very severe on Descartes for his 
cire proof of the existence of God. The best piece of reasoning that 


the volume contains is founded on the admission by idealists of the 

existence of consciousnesses other than their own. But the author 

ao throughout the work to confound Scepticism and Subjective 
ealism. 
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legitimate, it certainly guarantees the truth as a matter of fact of 
the conclusion for him who accepts as a matter of fact the truth 
of the premiss. Yet Mr. Stock (p. a writes: “ From ‘all 
centaurs are animals,’ it follows necessarily that ‘some animals 
are centaurs’; but as a matter of fact this is not true at all”. 

If from a matter of fact something may be inferred which is not 
a matter of fact, then it is clear the inference is not logical. If, 
on the other hand, the premiss and conclusion are both to be 
regarded as analytically true (though as a matter of fact false), 
then they each stand on their own footing, and logic is competent 
to pronounce the analytic truth of the conclusion independently 
of the premiss, so that there is no inference in the case at all. It 
should be explained that Mr. Stock—like all others who adopt 
the conceptualist language in this respect—works out a system 
of formal logic with perfect consistency by simply disregarding 
the above dictum. 

W. E. Jonnson. 


The Elements of Law Natural and Politic. By Tuomas Hospes 
of Malmesbury. Edited with a Preface and Critical Notes 
by Ferpinanp Tannies, Ph.D. To which are subjoined 
Selected Extracts from Unprinted MSS. of THomas Hossss. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1889. Pp. xvi., 226. 


Behemoth or the Long Parliament. By THomas Hopsess of Mal- 
mesbury. Edited for the first time from the Original MS. 
by Ferpinanp Ta@nnigs, Ph.D. London: Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co., 1889. Pp. xi., 204. 


The service here rendered by a foreign scholar to the reputation 
of a great English thinker deserves warm acknowledgment. These 
carefully edited reprints of famous works, never before edited with 
any (or at least sufficient) care, would have seen the light four 
years ago {see Minp ix. 618, xii. 481) if the publisher who 
originally undertook to bring them forth had not unaccountably 
left his engagement ever since then unfulfilled. The sheets that 
have lain all that time printed-off are now at last made accessible 
to readers by the public spirit of Dr. Ténnies himself, who, rather 
than longer delay an act of justice to Hobbes, incurs the whole 
charge of issuing the two volumes. It cannot be improper to 
express the hope that students whether of English philosophy or 
of English literature will help him to bear the charge. 

The first of the two volumes is philosophically the more im- 
portant, though the other, with greater general interest, is not 
without philosophical significance also. Under the single title of 
The Elements of Law Natural and Politic, the two treatises so well 
known in separation as Human Nature and De Corpore Politico are 
now presented as interlocked parts of one continuous work. I 
have elsewhere, on more than one occasion, shown that the two 
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little books, published separately in 1650 not from Hobbes’s own 
hand (he being still in his Parisian exile, and at the time busily 
engaged on the completion of Leviathan, to appear in the 
following year), were written by the spring of 1640, some time 
before the Civil War, as one piece. It seems impossible now to 
determine exactly how far, if at all, Hobbes was concerned in the 
ublication as it actually took place. Certain it is, from various 
SS. of the original work still extant, that the little books as 
published neither were ever meant by Hobbes himself to be read 
apart, nor in point of fact represented in their separation the two 
parts into which, as suggested in the true title, the original work 
was from the first disposed; the first part as written covering, 
with Human Nature as published, no less than six chapters (set 
out as a first of two parts) of the published De Corpore Politico. 
The very valuable MS. copy at Hardwick Hall, containing with 
many scattered jottings the whole long dedication written in 
Hobbes’s hand, first disclosed to me the unity of the work ; 
but the fact, not before suspected, ought to have been discovered, 
without reference to MSS.; by the indications of original unit 
left here and there in the dislocated constituents hitherto printed. 
Any way, the fact became evident, and its decisive import for a 
true understanding of the development of Hobbes’s thought will, 
it is hoped, nevermore be overlooked by historians of philosophy. 
But now for the service which Dr. Ténnies, as no other, has seen 
to be wanting to the fair fame of the philosopher. Not only did 
he discover for himself, upon a number of MSS., the true relation 
of Human Nature and De Corpore Politico before this had been 
made known, but, resenting the manifest defects or errors of the 
published text, he determined to supply a correct one by collation 
(never before attempted) of all the accessible MSS. copies. 
These, of which there are as many as six (the large number being 
due to the fact that the work was freely circulated in MS. form from 
1640), differ a good deal amongst themselves ; the two of chief 
value having discrepant insertions or erasures in Hobbes’s 
hand that show anxious and careful revision on his part. The 
problem was therefore, out of the varying MSS., to produce a 
text that should be not only free of misprints but also as com- 
plete as possible. Since neither of the best MSS., to one or other 
of which the rest approximate, can be certainly taken as repre- 
senting Hobbes’s definitive selection of phrase for the expression 
of his thought, it clearly was right to give, as Dr. Ténnies has 
given, the fullest possible text, with footnote indications of the 
changes which such a master of phrasing fell, at one time or 
other, upon making. But after all, in the case of a work which 
even in its hitherto unsatisfactory form has been regarded as a 
masterpiece of expression, the more important thing was to get 
rid, once and finally, of the blots disfiguring all the previous 
editions. This has now been done by Dr. Ténnies’s collation of 
MSS., in the way that if most laborious is also most effective ; 
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and the fact that a much easier comparison of the various printed 
editions might equally have served to remove all the more serious 
blots enhances rather than lessens the merit of his appeal straight 
to the original sources. 

One example (on which I have already touched elsewhere) from 
Human Nature will suffice to show what a work was left to be 
done for Hobbes by any conscientious editor. It should first be 
mentioned that nearly all the more important corrections made 
by Dr. Ténnies affect that part (more strictly, those chapters) of the 
Elements that first got into print as Human Nature : whatever the 
cause, it has fared better all along with the De Corpore Politico. 
Now, if Molesworth’s edition, which was meant to become the 
standard one and which is practically the only edition accessible, 
is consulted at one of the most important points of Hobbes’s 
psychological doctrine (English Works, iv. 68), this is what we 
read :— 


“ Voluntary actions and omissions are such as he ve beginning in the 
will; all others are involuntary, or mixed voluntary ; ‘nvoluntary such as 
he doth by necessity of nature, as when he is pushed or falleth, and 
thereby doth good or hurt to another: mixed, such as participate of 
both ; as when a man is carried to prison, going is voluntary, to the 
prison is involuntary: the example,” &c. 


Here “ mixed voluntary” is nonsense, and has nothing afterwards 
corresponding to it, the subsequent explanation being of “ mixed” 
only ; also the words “ such as he,” &., given in explanation of 
“involuntary,” are unaccounted for, nobody having been mentioned 
before in the paragraph. Going back to the folio edition of 1750, 
which Molesworth had before him, and from which he probably 
printed or rather (as Mrs. Grote’s privately circulated recollec- 
tions suggest) set his secretary to print, we get light on the second 
difficulty, the first lines of the paragraph thus running :— 


“Voluntary actions and omissions are such as have beginning in the 
will ; all others are involuntary or mixed voluntary, such as a man doth 
upon appetite or fear ; involuntary, such as he doth,” &c. 


The ‘“‘ he” is thus accounted for ; but the monstrosity of “ mixed 
voluntary ”’ still remains, as it had figured also in the two directly 
prior editions of 1684 and 1651. This latter boldly gives itself 
out as, in comparison with the first edition of 1650, ‘‘ augmented 
and much corrected by the author’s own hand” ; and here and 
there, no doubt, corrections are to be found, which may have 
been made by reference to some one of the MSS. copies which 
Hobbes had handled. That he was not himself, in any other 
way, responsible for the 1651 edition is, however, certain, since 
then for the first time the gross blunder of “ mixed voluntary” 
appeared. Whatever the other shortcomings of the original 
edition of 1650, this particular passage had there been correctly 
given, by presence of an all-important colon between ‘“ mixed” 
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and “ voluntary,”-—found again only in the small edition (of 250 
copies) issued in 1812 by Philip Mallet, which, though it elsewhere 
goes wrong with the otherwise misleading edition of 1651, sets 
right this worst error of all. The example has thus far shown 
how, by comparison of editions if carried back to the first, or even 
(as it probably was with Mallet) by common sense, the serious 
blots in Human Nature might have been removed without refer- 
ence to MSS. at all. But, if now, by the side of Molesworth’s 
peculiarly aggravated misrendering given above, the whole pas- 
sage is read as Dr. Ténnies gives it (p. 62), it will be seen that 
his recourse to the original sources has resulted also in a positive 
gain :— 


“ VoLuNTARY actions and omissions are such as have beginning in the 
will; all other are INVOLUNTARY or MIXED. Voluntary, such as a man 
doth upon appetite or fear ; involuntary, such as he doth by necessity of 
nature, as, when he is pushed, or falleth, and thereby doth good or hurt 
to another ; mixed, such as participate of both; as, when a man is 
carried to prison [he is pulled on against his will, and yet goeth upright 
voluntarily, for fear of being trailed along the ground ; insomuch that in 
going to prison,| going is voluntary; to the prison, involuntary. The 
example,” &c., as before. 


The words, here for distinction put between brackets, are printed 
for the first time by Dr Ténnies, and have undeniable force in 
pointing the illustration. Perhaps no other one passage could be 
cited where, within the same compass, there is so much at once 
added and corrected ; but the example is none the less fairly re- 
presentative of the improvements, negative or positive, made on 
every page of this new edition. If, with or without the chapters 
hitherto known as De Corpore Politico, the other chapters passing 
as Human Nature have taken rank as a philosophical classic, still 
more may that distinction be henceforth claimed for The Elements 
of Law Natural and Politic, now at last correctly and completely 
presented with all the traces of Hobbes’s hand upon it. 

As to the previously unprinted pieces here appended by Dr. 
Ténnies to the Elements, one of them at least, A Short Tract on 
First Principles (pp. 193-210), was well worth bringing out of its 
MS. obscurity, because of the curious stage it marks in Hobbes’s 
passage, about 1630 (after he had learned some geometry), from 
the traditional scholasticism to the new mechanical philosophy 
of the century. The extracts given (pp. 211-26) from an unpub- 
lished Tractatus Opticus are of less account. If Dr. Ténnies is 
right, as he may be, in dating this treatise as far back as towards 
1637, he can hardly have ground for saying that “it is evidently 
the first draft of what was intended as the second section of his 
system of philosophy, viz., the De Homine”. There is no reason 
to suppose that anything, optical or not, that we now read in the 
De Homine can have been drafted till a considerable time later. 
The point, however, is too unimportant, considering the relative 
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unimportance of the De Homine altogether in Hobbes’s system, 
to justify farther remark upon it here. 

The second reprint, Behemoth, can be welcomed in few words. 
Dr. Ténnies has found, in the library of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
what is evidently the original MS. of that racy production of 
Hobbes’s old age. Composed towards 1668, and prevented 
from appearing by Charles II., to whom it was shown, it got 
surreptitiously into print from an imperfect MS. copy just before 
the philosopher’s death in 1679 ; nor, though Hobbes’s own pub- 
lisher professed to give it from the original in 1682, can he have 
printed from anything but a less imperfect copy. The St. John’s 
College MS., bearing corrections in the author’s hand, has enabled 
Dr. Tonnies to fill in a large number of careless omissions of the 
copyists, and, farther, some passages or phrases which, erased 
apparently from prudential motives, were not so obliterated that 
they could not in general be deciphered and restored. A 
dedication to MHobbes’s friend at court, Lord Arlington, 
is, for the first time, made known; but, most important gain 
of all, we now learn the true title of the work with its special 
significance. Followed by the old sub-title, ‘‘ The History of the 
Causes of the Civil Wars of England from 1640 to 1660,” 
the name Behemoth seemed nothing more than a verbal fancy after 
the name Leviathan. It is now seen that, as this was taken from 
the Book of Job to pictorially mark ‘The Matter, Form and 
Power of a Commonwealth Ecclesiastical and Civil,’ so Hobbes 
went back to the same source for the name of the other monster 
to figure ‘‘ The Long Parliament” that had reared itself for so 
many years against the lawful government of his country. Dr. 
Tonnies has found that, in a hitherto unpublished part of a letter 
to Aubrey, Hobbes spoke of the other as a “ foolish title’ when 
the unauthorised publication came upon him as a surprise in 1679. 


Eprtor. 


La Morale, ?Art et la Religion d’aprés M. Guyau. Par AuFrRED 
Fourtufe. Paris: F. Alcan, 1889. Pp. vii., 197. 


This monument to a deeply lamented thinker (for obituary 
note, see Minp xiii. 470) whose whole existence, as M. Fouillée 
well says, ‘‘ realised his own ideal of the fecundity of life,” leaves 
nothing to be desired either as a presentation of Guyau’s person- 
ality or of his philosophy. It is a piece of literary portraiture 
that is well prefigured by the fine portrait of Guyau placed at the 
beginning of the volume. In rather less than 200 pages M. 
Fouillée has summed up the results of Guyau’s varied activity; 
and the effect that remains is that of a comprehensive view of 
things that is both a characteristic product of contemporary 
thinking and has the stamp of a distinct individuality. Guyau’s 
individuality was, indeed, impressed on all his works. That 
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these were parts of a single plan and were the expressions of a 
definite philosophical view has now been made evident to all 
readers by M. Fouillée. 

The characteristic of Guyau that is most obvious is a certain 
eagerness of temperament that caused him to seize with en- 
thusiasm first upon those ideas of ancient philosophy that were 
the objects of his early studies, and then upon modern cosmical 
conceptions. Before publishing his well-known Morale d’ Epicure 
he had translated the Enchiridion of Epictetus and occupied him- 
self with Neo-Platonism. A kind of Platonic theodicy, M. 
Fouillée tells us, was the theory of the universe that first attracted 
him ; but, finding it impossible to retain this in face of that 
“ indifference of nature ”’ that seemed to him alone compatible with 
modern science, he sought to educe a new metaphysical doctrine 
that should give emotional as well as intellectual satisfaction 
from modern science itself. His attitude now became and ever 
after remained, as M. Fouillée expresses it, one of ‘ intellectual 
doubt’? combined with ‘‘moral hope”. This combination is 
characteristic of the Vers d’un Philosophe,—a volume which M. 
Fouillée studies with great care. Here the ‘“‘ doubt” receives 
more adequate expression than the “hope”; but afterwards 
Guyau formed for himself a definite metaphysical doctrine givin ; 
promise of a final consummation of the whole history of the 
world in a perfect ‘‘ cosmical society,” and leaving a place for 
personal immortality as at least possible. The idea in which 
above all he sought inspiration was now that of biological 
evolution. From the idea of evolution sprang his ethical and 
zsthetic as well as his metaphysical doctrine. This last he 
held simply as a hypothesis in which, since its truth is at once 
possible and desirable, we are permitted to ‘‘ believe because we 
hope”. Ethics and esthetics he thought could be established 
on purely scientific grounds, that is, independently of any meta- 
physical doctrine, though not independently of the general doc- 
trine of evolution. For evolutionists who are able to accept a 
metaphysical hypothesis, however, this has an important reaction 
on the scientific theories of morality and art. 

M. Fouillée expounds in order first Guyau’s esthetics, then 
his ethics, lastly his religious and metaphysical doctrine ; a short 
account of his theory of education being interposed between the 
chapters on ethics and religion. In expounding the esthetic 
doctrine he, at the same time, ably defends it against the criti- 
cisms made upon it by those who think it does not sufficiently 
recognise the independence and disinterestedness of art. He 
himself contends, with Guyau, that art is capable of having a 
‘moral and social mission,” and that it does not simply consist 
in a kind of contemplation resembling “ play,” but has its basis 
deep in life—ultimately in the feeling of existence, of which, and 
of the feeling of ‘‘ action,” it is the pleasurable expression. To 
the last of these ideas full justice does not seem to have been yet 
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done by the critics ; but, perhaps, this is to a certain extent due 
to its mixture with the questionable theory as to the “ socio- 
logical” nature of art, The reply to Guyau from the point of 
view of those who regard art as essentially disinterested is, of 
course, that to whatever extent it may have had or may come to 
have a ‘‘moral and social mission,’ this can never be of its 
essence. The other part of Guyau’s and of M. Fouillée’s doctrine 
contains, however, a real correction of the exclusively ‘‘ repre- 
sentative’”’ or “imitative” theory of art. Aisthetic emotion 
cannot be wholly resolved into calm objective-contemplation of 
imitated forms, but has a transforming element of subjective 
feeling. It is this, as M. Fouillée says, that may be regarded as 
‘“‘ animating” the work of the artist. And this element of sub- 
jective feeling must be present not only in the mind of the artist 
but in the minds of those who esthetically appreciate his work. 
The desire for something more than can be expressed, as M. 
Fouillée shows, is also an element of artistic creation that can 
be viewed esthetically as one form taken by the perpetual 
evolution of life. When, however, he goes on to treat this as if 
it were a desire to realise in actual life what has already been 
achieved in art, this is again, under the influence of the ‘ socio- 
logical” doctrine, to desert the esthetic point of view. 

Guyau’s ethical, like his esthetical, doctrine is an attempt to 
find a basis for a new theory in the idea of evolution as a process 
of continuous ‘‘ expansion of life” into forms that become ever 
more social. Since the desire for life is normally ineradicable, 
Guyau argued, whatever kind of action can be traced back to this 
as its perennial source becomes inaccessible to the destructive 
influence of scientific analysis. Reflection on the instincts that 
are forms of the expansion of life, and that do not become dis- 
connected from this in the course of their evolution but manifest 
it more and more, simply makes the desire for life that is at the 
root of its ‘‘expansion” conscious of itself. The moral and 
artistic instincts, in the light of the theory of evolution, are seen 
to be forms of this expansion. The evolutionist, therefore, may 
safely allow reflection to take the place of instinct. The perman- 
ence of art and morality—and not merely their permanence, but 
their indefinite progress—is for the evolutionist who has pene- 
trated to the centre of his own doctrine finally secure. 

Just as it has been objected that Guyau’s theory of zsthetics 
does not explain what is distinctive in art, so it has been objected 
that his ethical theory does not explain what is distinctive in 
morals. And, doubtless, personal enthusiasm for morality viewed 
under the general conception of expansion of life, which, as M. 
Fouillée says in one place, is essentially what Guyau tried to 
substitute for the ‘feeling of obligation,” is not quite the same 
thing. It was intentionally, however, that he made this substi- 
tution. That which preoccupied him was rather the question of 
the ‘‘ moral end” than of the ‘‘ moral law”. His aim was not so 
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much to explain and justify the feeling of obligation itself as to 
show that when insight has been obtained into the process by 
which the ethical feelings generally have been formed, there is 
an end—namely, “life ’’—to which moral rules can be attached, 
so as to be an object of interest for the individual. And if 
we regard Guyau’s theory, not as a complete doctrine of conduct, 
but as an attempt, by means of a certain view of the destiny of 
the world, to give increased energy to moral action, then it has a 
value beyond the limits of ethics. It appears as a religious 
rather than a strictly ethical doctrine, and must be criticised in 
relation to the metaphysical and religious theory which Guyau 
himself, as well as M. Fouillée, evidently regarded as the culmi- 
nation of his philosophy. 

This theory is defined as a ‘‘monistic naturalism”. It is 
optimistic, and, in a sense, teleological. The whole world is 
regarded as moving towards a universal harmony of life in 
which the fullest development of individuality shall co-exist 
with the most complete social ‘‘interpenetration”. Metaphysic 
itself is ‘‘ the supreme and inevitable expansion of the individual 
life, tending to re-establish its unity with the universal life’”’. 
That at the background of Guyau’s doctrine there is doubt is 
admitted ; but, by the principle of metaphysical ‘risk’ (derived 
by Guyau from M. Fouillée), this doubt itself is made the basis for 
an affirmation of that possibility which we should desire to be 
real, and which we may, perhaps, help to realise. Thus Guyau 
obtains ‘‘a sort of personal and non-categorical imperative sus- 
pended to a hypothesis”. ‘‘ The religions say :—I hope because 
I believe. . . . Guyau answers:—I believe because I hope.” 
For the practice of ordinary morality, it is admitted, this doctrine 
inspired by ‘moral hope” is unnecessary ; but to raise ourselves 
to the practice of extraordinary virtues some metaphysical hypo- 
thesis has always to be assumed. This, by its reaction on 
morality and art, may transform both into a kind of religion. — 

Whether this way of looking at things can ever become 
widely diffused, as Guyau and others suppose that it may, 
is not at present the question. The first question is one of 
classification. As a matter of classification, M. Fouillée seems to 
be quite right in looking upon Guyau’s metaphysical speculations 
as having essentially the religious character. To understand his 
intellectual development and the bond of connexion of his 
works we must always keep in view his personal enthusiasm 
for a cosmical doctrine regarded as capable of inspiring moral 
emotion. The doctrine at which he finally arrived, while it 
is not in spirit unlike the theodicy with which he started, has, 
at the same time, a distinctly modern colouring. It seems to 
bear the same relation to the naturalism of the Stoics that 
modern pessimistic theories bear to Oriental doctrines of emana- 
tion. What makes it specifically modern is the idea of a pro- 
gressive history of the world, and of its future as an object of 
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effort in the present. Yet it does not affirm this view as the 
simple deduction from the theory of evolution that it seems 
to many moderns to be, but rather as an extension of that theory 
in the direction suggested by hope. A ground of philosophical 
objection that might be taken is that (in a way of his own) Guyau 
attempts to found metaphysics on ethics; but to discuss the 
legitimacy of this procedure would be to enter on a rather large 
debate. This, however, is to be said, that the most characteristic 
aspirations of contemporary thought, in their union with the in- 
tellectual doubt that accompanies them (which is equally charac- 
teristic), have been expressed by no one better than by Guyau. 


THomMAs WHITTAKER. 


Le Phénoméne. Esquisse de Philosophie générale. Par. J.-J. 
GourpD, Professeur 4 l’Université de Genéve. Paris: F. 
Alcan, 1888. Pp. 447. 


Many attempts have been made to revive the Leibnizian 
doctrine of monads, and perhaps this is the theory of the ultimate 
nature of things that is now most in favour with metaphysicians. 
Its obvious defect in its best-known forms-—such as the meta- 
physics of Lotze—is that it does not take sufficient account of 
the modern criticism of the notion of substance, but postulates 
the existence of a substantial soul as the substratum of pheno- 
mena. Prof. Gourd’s book is remarkable as an attempt to 
furnish the basis for a new monadism that shall be consistent 
with ‘‘ phenomenism ” in its application to the notion of mental 
as well as of material substance. In his present volume he does 
not work out his metaphysical doctrine itself; but he aims at 
showing that the doctrine of a plurality of monads is not only 
consistent with the rejection of all ‘ultra-phenomenal sub- 
stances,” but that the analysis of experience on phenomenist 
principles points to this as the solution of the metaphysical 
problem. There is room within experience, he contends, for the 
conception of substance as persisting fact; and the facts that 
persist, it may be shown, are ‘“ separate” facts, facts divided 
from one another by impassable “limits”. From this result 
he concludes to atomism in physics and monadism in meta- 
physics. 

“ General philosophy ” as defined by Prof. Gourd does not very 
much differ from what is ordinarily called ‘theory of know- 
ledge”. Its object is the ‘‘ ultimate diversities” of experience. 
These ultimate diversities, in the author’s view, are all reducible 
to the ‘‘ supreme abstract,” consciousness. For science they are 
principles of explanation. For ‘‘ general philosophy” the principle 
of explanation is consciousness, to which they are reducible. 
They all consist of ‘‘ dualities,” or pairs of opposed terms. Of 
these there are three that are irreducible except to the “‘ supreme 
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abstract’. The names the author gives to them are—“ the 
aspects of the phenomenon,” ‘‘ the moments of the phenomenon,” 
and ‘the facts of the phenomenon”. The duality of aspects is 
the opposition of ‘‘ resemblance” and “‘ difference” ; the duality 
of moments is the opposition of the ‘“‘ physical” and “ psychical ” 
orders of phenomena; the duality of facts is the opposition of 
“being” and ‘not being”. With the first diversity are con- 
nected other diversities reducible to it, the relations of which 
are traced out by the author with much subtle analysis. On 
the side of resemblance he places the “scientific” and the 
“causal”; on the side of difference the “ non-scientific ” and the 
‘“‘non-causal” ; the point that he especially enforces being that 
there are differences among the particulars of experience that 
escape the grasp of scientific laws. ‘‘ Resemblance ” and “ differ- 
ence” universally coexist; but while there is no resemblance 
without difference and no difference without resemblance, each 
may be present to any degree, from a minimum to a maximum. 
Acts of “ free-will,” since they involve the ‘non-causal’’ and 
strictly ‘‘ new,” are not objects of science; but they exist among 
the differing elements of experience. The terms of the second 
diversity, being mutually exclusive, cannot be called ‘‘ aspects” 
like resemblance and difference. Neither can they be called 
‘“‘ facts”; for the reality remains the same whether it is ‘‘ physi- 
cal” or “psychical”. The best name for them is ‘‘ moments,” 
used not in the strictly ‘‘ chronological” but in an analogous 
sense. Within the psychical moment there is the diversity of 
the “ affective’ and “‘ intellectual’? moments ; within the physical 
moment, the diversity of ‘‘matter” and ‘change,” or, more 
exactly, ‘form’. The affective and material moments are ‘ non- 
relational’’; the intellectual and formal moments, “relational ’’. 
Relation is at its minimum in the affective moment, at its 
maximum in the explanations of physical science. When it is 
said that the diversity of ‘‘facts” of consciousness is that of 
“being” and not-being,” it is not meant that not-being”’ is 
itself a fact, but that it is the “negative,” as ‘‘being”’ is the 


“positive,” ‘element of fact”. That is to say, there exist 
‘“ separate realities,” ‘‘ closed-off totals”; being is not absolutely 
continuous. There is “separation,” “limit,” ‘interval’; and 


the name for this is ‘“‘not-being”. It is at this point that the 
author finds the rejection of pantheism and the acceptance of 
monadism in the psychical and of atomism in the physical world 
to be necessitated (pp. 379-80). Evolution, to which he refers at 
the end of his study of ‘‘the facts of the phenomenon,” he does 
not reject; but he finds that the question of the first origin of 
“groups” is scientifically insoluble (p. 390). The theory of 
evolution merely sets forth the continuity and resemblance that 
exist ; and the real history of groups includes more than con- 
tinuity and resemblance. There are differences among realities, 
—whether inorganic things, individual organisms or species of 
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organisms,—that are finally inexplicable, that is, remain for ever 
‘true inconvertible differences ’’. 

Prof. Gourd’s doctrine is, as he claims on its behalf, a con- 
sistent phenomenism. Some doubt might seem to be thrown on 
this by his use of the term “dualism” to describe his own 
position; but the term refers to the “dual opposition’ or 
“ diversity ’’ of the “moments” of experience, and not to a 
diversity between the substances of matter and mind. If a 
“physical” is distinguished from a “ psychical” moment, there is 
no real ambiguity; for the physical moment, in Prof. Gourd’s 
defination, is no more “extra-conscious” than the psychical 
moment. By “fact”’ or ‘‘ phenomenon” he always means a fact 
of conscious experience ; and the notion of the externality of the 
physical world to consciousness is described as arising by a 
“ projection,” having a certain illusory character till it is brought 
under philosophical analysis, of elements that are simply 
elements of consciousness. 

In the preparation that is made for a constructive metaphysics, 
there is to be noted the constant effort to find a meaning within 
experience for such terms as ‘‘absolute,” ‘‘infinite,” “ being,” 
‘substance,’ and others that it has been too easily supposed 
must be expelled from a scientific and critical philosophy. Prof. 
Gourd’s discussions of these terms, whether they are conclusive 
or not, will always repay study. In metaphysics he finds that 
there is inevitably a ‘‘ projection” beyond experience, not neces- 
sarily illusory, but never perfectly verifiable. It is in not being 
perfectly verifiable that metaphysics differs from science. The 
condition that is to be laid down for every metaphysical con- 
struction is that its materials must be such as are found within 
experience. When, for example, we assert the existence of other 
individualities besides our own, we are simply asserting the 
existence of other series of conscious states, and not of something 
that is foreign to all consciousness, as when the older conceptions 
of substance were used. A metaphysical explanation of things 
may proceed further in this kind of construction ; but it must 
not work with such conceptions as those of unknowable substrata 
of phenomena. Nor must it attempt to explain the world as 
simply a network of relations, in the manner of the Hegelian 
Rationalism. The “ affective” and ‘“ material,” as well as the 
“intellectual” and ‘“ formal” elements in experience, must be 
taken account of by metaphysics. 

The value of much of this teaching may be recognised inde- 
pendently of acceptance or rejection of the author’s positive 
metaphysical doctrine ; but-after all it is the metaphysical con- 
clusions indicated that give their strongest interest to all discus- 
sions of ‘theory of knowledge”; and a notice of Prof. Gourd’s 
book would be too incomplete if nothing were said as to the 
bearing of the analyses of his ‘general philosophy” on his 
monadism. Does mere analysis of experience, by bringing to 
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light ‘ ultimate diversities,” compel the rejection of pantheism, 
that is, of the systems for which individual things are determina- 
tions of the whole, and the acceptance of monadism, or the 
doctrine of a plurality of absolutely separate real existences ? 
This is the question that will finally present itself to those who 
have followed Prof. Gourd’s analysis of thought. Now, his argu- 
ment against pantheism is summed up in the remark (pp. 131-2) 
that all pantheistic systems make the diversities of the universe 
arise ex nihilo. He himself (in his indeterminism, for example, 
as he acknowledges) admits creation ex nihilo; but, of course, this 
does not make the argument against pantheism any weaker; and 
if a monadist, rejecting creation, were to affirm the pre-existence 
of all monads from eternity, then his position would seem to be 
exempt from any counter-attack based on philosophical objections 
to the idea of creation in general. A pantheistic explanation of 
things, nevertheless, remains possible even in face of this more 
thoroughgoing monadism. For the “differing elements” that 
are arrived at by analysis are not themselves separate individual 
things. Differences between individual things remain for monad- 
ism, as well as for pantheism, something to be explained, at least 
by their reduction to differences between elements. Since the 
differing elements that have been arrived at are simply ‘‘abstracts,” 
it is not to be inferred from their being known apart that they 
really exist apart. Thus it seems open to anyone to hold as a nieta- 
physical hypothesis, in opposition to the doctrine of a plurality 
of separate substances, the position that the term ‘ substance” 
is properly applicable only to the whole of existence. Consist- 
ently with this position it may be held that diversities have pre- 
existed eternally ; the differences among individual things being 
conceived as arising by segregation of elements. That this 
hypothesis is sustainable is not, of course, sufficient to establish 
pantheism ; but, at least, it may be taken as proof that the philo- 
sophical analysis of experience does not compel its rejection. 


THomas WHITTAKER. 


System der Ethik, mit einem Umriss der Staats- und Gesellschafts- 
lehve. Von FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, a. 0. Professor an der 
Universitit Berlin. Berlin: W. Hertz, 1889. Pp. xii., 
868. 


The flood of ethical treatises which has poured over Germany 
in the course of the last ten years is a sign of the times open to 
more than one reading. It may be that criticism and politics 
have gone so far in the way of disintegration that reconstruction 
has become the need of the hour, and that the question stares the 
reformer in the face, What is the ultimate aim of all reform? It 
may be that the pressure of a consolidated empire forces to ask 
What next? It may be that the curiosity about the laws of 
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spiritual life is a natural reaction from the aridities of scientific 
specialism in its cruder forms. Anyhow, things are different 
from what they were during the third quarter of the century, 
when (it was said) hardly a single course of lectures on ethics was 
offered at Berlin, and none save the theological student thought 
of attending such a lecture. Since Hartmann’s review of moral 
principles and systems in his Phenomenologie des sitt. Bewusst- 
seins in 1879, a lively discussion has gone on about the origin of 
ethical ideas, and attempts have been instituted to present a 
systematic account of ethics. As an indication of this accelera- 
tion of the ethical pulse, it may be mentioned that Prof. G. v. 
GiZycki’s work on morals (of which the second edition was 
reviewed in Mrnp No. 54) originally appeared in 1882 as a prize- 
essay, placed first over more than sixty competitors. 

From the very nature of the subject, a precise or steady 
demarcation of the province of ethics is impossible. At times it 
has been unduly narrowed in range by Christian theology, con- 
demning it to thrash out the logic and psychology of a system 
which had been already fixed, and at other times it has seemed, 
in disdain of details, to let the real sciences of economics and 
society usurp its place. More recently the danger has been to 
see it swamped by biology or sociology, the boundary obliterated 
between purposive actions and purposeless events. The last 
century was logical and rationalist: it dealt with a changeless 
subject—the rational being. The present is historical—noting 
the infinite variety of human ideals, and has even become 
biological—slurring over the lines that separate nature from 
purpose. Generally speaking, ethics will either be a theory of 
moral principle, or a history of moral ideas and a plan of moral 
training. The former will be what Kant has called a metaphysic 
of ethics, or a science of ethics. But there is a widespread 
distrust of metaphysic and science in this usage of the words ; 
and instead of a metaphysic or fundamental theory we may 
oftener get a series of reflections and disjointed remarks on the 
salient ideas and the larger questions which have from time to 
time emerged. Similarly, instead of construction of a moral 
ideal, it is more convenient to take the accepted and conventional 
types under which aspects of moral worth have been stereotyped, 
and to fill up the picture with a wealth of appropriate detail. The 
bald severity of the style which laid out principles in hard clear- 
ness of outline has given place to a milder treatment, which 
conceals the principles in the luxuriant imagery of concrete facts. 
Ethics, being a general human concern, requires, it is thought, to 
be treated with an ease of style and a breadth of detail which will 
commend itself to the popular heart. 

It is the latter method which Dr. Paulsen has adopted. As an 
author on the history of philosophy and of education, he has given 
utterance to his dissatisfaction with the ideals of scholasticism 
and dogmatism. He has expressed his unreserved admiration of 
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the standpoint of Hume. If he respect Kant, it is the sceptical 
and critical Kant—not the philosopher who reverts to the 
dogmatic slumber out of which he was aroused. In culture, he 
demands a less strictly classical and more practically humani- 
tarian training. Narrowness and rigidity are abhorrent to him 
alike in philosophy and in patriotism, in education and in politics. 
But, above all, he turns away from the metaphysical method 
which governed philosophy in the first third of the present 
century. He has hardly patience with the effort of Kant to find 
a formula for ethics—for science, as he declares, wants explana- 
tion and not formule; and as for Herbart, his treatment of the 
ethical idea is stigmatised as a disruption of a single conception 
into five fragments. Fichte, Hegel and Schelling are left out of 
the sketch of modern ethics; and the only figure who survives 
from the Romantic epoch is Schleiermacher, held up, like the 
drunken Helot to Spartan boys, as an awful instance of what an 
ill-regulated passion for the wine of « priori constructiveness will 
bring a man to. 

It is true that the book is styled a system of ethics. But the 
word has changed its implications since Kant declared that 
system was an inherent need of the pure reason. The days of 
regular and systematic reasoning, whether real or formal, are 
over. A system means only the opposite of a mere monograph : 
it implies that all the more important portions and questions of 
ethics are touched upon in an orderly but not too obviously 
logical arrangement. A system, in short, is rather a series of 
essays deftly conjoined so as to cover the main scope of the 
subject than a finely graded development from premisses to 
conclusion. 

As such a series of ethical studies, Dr. Paulsen’s book has a 
very high rank. It is popular in the better sense of the word. A 
reader of average education will find in its four books an amount 
both of information and of suggestiveness which is rare in ethical 
tractates. There is hardly a dull page in the book, and hardly 
one which calls for more intense thinking effort than the 
ordinary monthly magazine. In the first book—the history of 
moral philosophy—there will be found, besides a short sketch of 
the Greek moralists, an instructive discussion of the chief charac- 
teristics of Christian principles, and of the place they take in 
the medieval and the modern world. With few exceptions, too, 
this is no mere chronicle of placita philosophorum, but a philo- 
sophic review of the history of moral ideas both as vital powers 
inspiring conduct and as schemes of doctrine. The second book 
in a few chapters presents a variety of freshly-put and intelligent 
apercus and criticisms on those questions round which contro- 
versy has raged fiercest. The problems of the chief good and of 
pessimism, of conscience and duty, of freewill, of happiness and 
virtue, are lighted up with some gentle lamps of criticism, and 
occasionally the argument rises into serener heights—into the 
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lucida templa of religion. The next book, on the virtues in 
detail, is rich in warning and observation, descending into the 
labyrinths of casuistry and rising again into the genial tableland 
of lofty principle. Lastly, the chapter on the forms of collective 
life, if it is scanty in its treatment of political, and not very novel 
in the resumé of domestic ethics, is particularly full and luminous 
in its examination of the social question, and of the socialistic 
remedies for social evils. And throughout, the ordinary reader 
will find no stumbling-block in a technical jargon, or a standpoint 
too abruptly antagonistic to ordinary habits of thought. The 
language of the book is the language of common life, and if 
occasionally a tone of transcendentalism is heard, the idealistic 
note is gradually and unobtrusively insinuated, and is neither 
long enough nor keen enough to awaken Philistine suspicions. 
An admirably wise moderation, an ample resource of literary 
example, and a judicious mixture of fact and theory, accompany 
the writer as he guides the unsuspecting reader, and justify the 
hope of his persuading the latter that ethics ‘“‘ is not harsh and 
crabbed, as dull fools suppose, but musical as is Apollo’s lute”’. 

But if in copiousness of illustration and ease of treatment Dr. 
Paulsen excels beyond question, it is otherwise if we look at the 
amount of reasoned principle, at the consistency of fundamental 
view. According to him, ethics is a general art of life—a 
universal dietetic. As such, ethics holds out the promise of 
telling us how the human being will act and how he will organise 
his action socially in conjunction with others, so as to realise 
human nature in its amplest self-development. But it can only 
solve this problem in general terms—noting the grander outlines 
on which individual tact and skill must frame the concrete reality 
of a good life. And for these it has to go to experience—to the 
facts of moral history and the attempts at synthesis made by 
individual thinkers. So far as this means that ethics must deal 
with given facts and not phantoms, all are agreed. The diver- 
gence arises when we ask what ethics has to do with these facts. 
According to one school the fundamental problem is to ascertain 
the ultimate meaning or presupposition of the ethical idea,—to 
determine the elements, postulates and principle of morality. 
The opposite school is professedly practical, and treats this meta- 
physical analysis as an unnecessary subtlety. It rather asks, 
How may the existing codes and partitions of morality be rendered 
more complete, more adequate to human need? 

Dr. Paulsen arrogates to this latter school the title of teleo- 
logical, and distinguishes it from an intuitivist school of which he 
takes Kant as a type. The intuitivists, if we may believe our 
author, have the perversity to regard morality as an ultimate 
fact, which cannot be explained as a mere phase of something 
else. They further hold that, as such an ultimate fact, it is not 
wholly dependent on history and circumstance, but has a law 
and structure of its own. They are apt to insist on the universal 
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reign of duty and on the rigidity of conscience. They will have 
it that right is right, and not something else so called. According 
to Dr. Paulsen they thus worship a Moloch—a fetish—or some 
other irrationalism. He proposes a more excellent way—the 
teleological—the way of final causes. If morality exists, then 
like other things it must have its raison @étre. Presumably—such 
seems his point of view—it is a human institution. What, then, 
is its ultimate drift? Morality—such is his reply—exists to 
promote human welfare, to realise human faculty, to constitute 
the normal human being. Here we have indeed an embarras de 
richesses. But this is hardly all: for he is aware that morality is 
not a means, except in the sense that the parts are the means to 
the whole which is the end (réAos réXevov)—that moral action 
completely moral is also moral happiness. Now, if teleology in 
ethics only meant that every special moral rule has its place and 
meaning in a system of moral good, the view is, as Mill long since 
remarked, one on which all reasonable moralists are agreed. 

The real antithesis is not evident under this formulation of the 
two sorts of ethics, and it is only hidden under appeals to happi- 
ness, welfare and normal humanity. Ethics as a study arises 
when the contrast becomes acute between the natural hedonism 
of the human being and the laws and institutions of society. 
When this antagonism is felt there are two ways of meeting it. 
The first is to show the congruity of the opponents—to prove 
their opposition a misunderstanding. The incongruity is only 
apparent and accidental. The restraints of rule and institution 
which appear to baulk natural inclination are only devices by 
which it may be more cunningly, safely and permanently 
gratified. This, for instance, is the argument of Bentham- 
Bowring, and of the ‘ Honesty is the best policy’ doctrine, as 
vulgarly interpreted. It is true that few are quite outspoken in 
their adherence to this view. The logic of facts requires its 
modification. It is pointed out, accordingly, that the social 
welfare has also to be taken into account; and the phrase 
‘social organism’ plays a large part in the discussion. But 
under that term there is tacitly introduced a conception of life 
other than that of a mere sum of enjoyments by an aggregation 
of individuals. Well-being cannot become an ethical standard 
by making it social well-being. All that can safely be said is 
that a social hedonism or eud#monism—the terms in this way 
of thinking (vide Bentham) are convertible—gives the borrowed 
gloss of conventional respectability to the behaviour of the 
Yahoo. But the dulce et decorum of patriotic devotion is not 
really due to the superior merit of large numbers, but to the 
fact that in man’s sociality his true nature finds expression. 
The society in which man is moralised is really the universal 
society,—society and humanity seen sub quadam specie ceternitatis : 
which, to the common herd, is a perfectly unreal and absurd 
conception—a piece of exploded metaphysics. 
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The other school of ethics also seeks to find a harmony 
between the individual and the common law—but otherwise. 
It finds in rules and institutions not a method of realising more 
securely the lower happiness, but the indications of a higher 
conception of happiness,—of a reversal of the natural and animal 
estimate of life. Ethics does not rise above a natural history of 
the devices for happiness called moral rules until it has seen 
that through the natural society (family, economic and political 
a is signified what religious writers have called the 
invisible church—the heavenly idea after which the earthly 
fabrics have been constructed. Ethics begins when we treat 
social forms and duties as not mere contrivances to keep things 
together, mere palliatives of passion and servants of inclination, but 
as modes in which nature and circumstances have allowed human 
nature to reach a higher level. It is thus the law of the higher 
life—the principle and condition of true life—and not a mere 
machinery for facilitating the accomplishment of the lower. It 
implies the presence of a higher conception than the ordinary— 
what Plato and Aristotle call wisdom and describe as an eye of the 
soul turned by experience and example away from the phantasms 
of appetite to the realities of reasonable will. For him who has 
not got that organ of vision Ethics speaks an unintelligible 
language. You can no more demonstrate the passage from 
natural egoism to the spiritual law than you can show con- 
tinuity from body to soul. Longe optima demonstratio est- 
experientia; there is no other. You cannot, as Aristotle says, 
impart an dpyy. And you can never show that morality is 
only a casual outgrowth out of what is non-moral. 

Instead of all this, Dr. Paulsen finds his master-idea in human 
welfare. The value of life, he tells us, consists in the sound and 
normal exercise of all the vital functions to which the being is 
naturally predisposed. But every word in such a formula 
involves dispute and ambiguity. What is normal? What is 
natural? And what is predisposed? To answer these questions 
is only possible through a metaphysical discussion, and in its place 
Dr. Paulsen gives us only some excellent remarks in his chapter 
on the theistic or idealistic view of the universe. It is useless to 
bid us appeal to experience. Experience, whether as a rough 
collection of facts or as statistics, will answer according as it is 
asked, or rather will not really answer at all. Ethics, as Mill 
affirmed no less than Kant, ultimately rests on something which 
transcends inferential reasoning: whether it be described as a 
categorical imperative, or a divine law, or an internal natural 
sanction, a sentiment of universal humanity. It rests on a 
distinction of grades of life, on a hierarchy of impulses, on a 
tendency to perfection. And this Dr. Paulsen admits. 

The gravest defect of Dr. Paulsen’s standard, the general wel- 
fare, is its indefiniteness. His language leaps to and fro lightly 
across the great gulf which separates the ‘ greatest-happiness’ 
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from the ‘ perfection’ principle ; and he nowhere clearly raises 
the dispute between the claims and duties of the individual and 
the community. There is also an uncertain sound about his 
relations to evolutionism. Evolutionism in its way is teleological : 
but its end is temporary fitness to the environment. And in 
many passages we trace a tendency to make ethics thus relative. 
But, on the other hand, there is emphasis laid on the conception 
of an end which is not the culmination of the natural process for 
the moment, but the eternal law and system of the kingdom of 
God. Between these two conceptions of ethics Dr. Paulsen 
remains undecided. 

Thus it is hardly fair to describe Greek ethics as a naive 
naturalism. Every Greek moralist—even Epicurus— carried 
further the contrast which the nation generally had drawn be- 
tween the inward harmony and the outward display; sought to 
substitute a truer view instead of the superficial estimate of life ; 
tried to penetrate to a higher ‘nature’ than was vulgarly 
apparent. The difference between the Greek and the Christian 
lay mainly in the tendency of the latter to distinguish this higher 
nature as the very principle of nature from nature properly so 
called—the scene of growth and decay. Probably, too, in his 
attempt to formulate the moral value of Christianity, Dr. Paulsen 
has been ready to bow too much to the temptations of antithesis. 
Any definition of great historic principles, like Christianity, is 
sure to be exclusive. It is as misleading to compare Christ to 
Savonarola as to see in him a prototype of what moderns call 
genuine humanity. Such one-sided modernisations are almost 
inevitable in a rapid estimate of moral progress; but attention 
must be called to the risk. And it may be doubted whether 
to say that Christianity has given a truer estimate of the place of 
sin, pain and sacrifice in life and history is not to deny to 
ancient and medieval experience a wisdom to which they may 
well lay claim. 

It is impossible to follow Dr. Paulsen through his work ; and 
we should only confuse the judgment if we noted the points of 
disagreement instead of the vast mass of excellent matter which 
would lose by being abstracted. The fault of the book is its 
fragmentariness. There are excellent remarks and criticisms, 
but they do not go far enough to form one sound and systematic 
basis. Yet for this, too, there is an excuse: the book would 
otherwise probably be cast aside by those to whose mind it is 
calculated to do much good. Even the casuistical tendency 
which pervades it is mainly in the interest of higher moral ideas 
as against lower. Yet in the prominence which he gives to the 
circumstances which modify duties and perplex conscience, there 
is an element of danger. What his doctrine really amounts to is 
one long protest against the absoluteness of separate moral rules, 
and an accusation of the conscience which is content to go by 
general maxims. He describes the conscience as constituted by 
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the inward reflexion of outward law. If he had said that what 
people were pleased to call their conscience was generally only 
the echo of their social standards, he would have been nearer the 
mark. But to apply the term conscience to anything beside the 
purely individual and inward certitude seems a perversion of the 
term ; as much as to define knowledge to be what a person had 
, been taught. 

The strength of Dr. Paulsen’s work, then, is as a contribution 
to practical ethics. Practical ethics is too often liable to be 
doctrina‘re, hard afd vague: or, on the other hand, it is lost in 
a multitude of details. The present work steers its path between 
these opposite errors, and deals with the media axiomata of 
ethics. Not the least interesting chapters are those which deal 
with the physical conditions of welfare, with the growing belief 
that manual labour stamps degradation, with the evils of 
drunkenness and smoking, and the effects of city-life on mind 
and body. The chapter on Socialism and Social Reform is a 
temperate statement of the issues involved in that knotty problem. 
And the chapters on the limits of the State’s action are a 
seasonable contribution to the discussion of the value of parlia- 
mentary and representative government. 


W. WALLACE. 
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VI.—NEW BOOKS. 
[These Notes (by various hands) do not exclude Critical Notices later on.] 


Darwinism: An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection, with 
some of its Applications. By RusseL LL.D., 
&e. With Map and Illustrations. London: Macmillan & Co., 1889. 
Pp. xvi., 494. 

The importance of the contribution made in this charmingly written 
book to the biological theory of evolution cannot be overrated. It is, 
in some respects, the most effective plea yet worked out for Natural 
Selection as the all-determining factor of organic evolution. And that 
it should be presented as an exposition of “ Darwinism” by the man 
who had least obligation to give exclusive prominence to Darwin’s 
personal achievement in the case, is the crowning proof of Mr. Wallace’s 
superiority to all such considerations of amour propre as have disfigured 
too many pages in the annals of science. Readers will look elsewhere 
for an estimate of the general argument of the book, conducted through- 
out with so much vigorous independence; but some note should be 
taken here of the application made at the end to the question of human 
faculty. In Mr. Wallace’s opinion, though the whole of man’s bodily 
structure, brain included, must undoubtedly be referred to an animal 
origin, it is otherwise with his intellectual and moral nature. Three 
faculties in particular—the mathematical, the musical and the artistic 
(i.e, plastic, pictorial, &c.)—seem to him to have been manifested 
at times and under conditions, whether for races or individuals, that 
exclude the possibility of their having been evolved and developed 
by Natural Selection, working upon its ordinary and necessary basis 
of useful variation. The problem, which need by no means have 
been confined to these three faculties only, is a’serious one enough for 
thoughtful evolutionists. For himself, Mr. Wallace can but declare that 
the facts “clearly point to the existence in man of something which he 
has not derived from his animal progenitors—something which we may 
best refer to as being of a spiritual essence or nature, capable of pro- 
gressive development under favourable conditions” (p. 474). Whether 
the last clause of this sentence is exactly consistent with his argument 
as it had gone before, may be questioned ; but the point of chief interest 
is how his supposition of ‘“‘a spiritual nature superadded to the animal 
nature of man” is to get him over the real difficulties of the case. He 
goes on to urge, in a way that is common with others, that ‘there are 
at least three stages in the development of the organic world when some 
new cause or power must necessarily have come into action ’’—namely, 
the appearance (1) of vitality, (2) of “sensation or consciousness,” (3) of 
man’s “most characteristic and noblest faculties” ; though it has all 
happened, he thinks, without ‘‘ any breach of continuity”. Here, again, 
the modifying clause might give occasion for a good deal of question ; 
but let it suffice to note what the position has now become. The 
“three distinct stages of progress point,” he says (p. 476), “clearly 
to an unseen universe-—to a world of spirit, to which the world of 
matter is altogether subordinate,” or, as he puts it a few lines lower 
down, “probably depend upon different degrees of spiritual influx”. 
It is therefore, with Mr. Wallace, no longer a question of the origin 
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of distinctively human faculty only; he cannot without “spirit” 
account for animal faculty or vegetable faculty either. Nay, once 
in the vein, he will have it that also “to this spiritual world we 
may refer the marvellously complex forces which we know as gravi- 
tation, cohesion, chemical force, radiant force and electricity, without 
which the material universe could not exist for a moment in its present 
form, and perhaps not at all, since without these forces, and perhaps 
others which may be termed atomic, it is doubtful whether matter itself 
could have any existence”. In a certain sense, it may be true; but how 
does Mr. Wallace not see that he is mixing up points of view? He 
has here been led on to graze questions as to the universal frame 
of things that are of philosophic import, rather than questions of 
science. Now it is not a hopeful way of beginning philosophical 
consideration to start from a metempirical imagination invented only 
to eke out the shortcomings of Natural Selection as scientific theory : 
a philosophical interpretation of the universe needs very different kind 
of founding. On the other hand, if Natural Selection fails, in regard to 
human nature, to give that understanding which it ever does give of any 
manifestation of life, it is surely not “spirit” that will ever avail to 
make up the scientific account. 


Francis Bacon: His Life and Philosophy. By Joun Nicuot, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. Part 
ii. Bacon’s Philosophy, with a Sketch of the History of previous 
Science and Method. (“Philosophical Classics for English Readers.”’) 
Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood & Sons, 1889. Pp. viii., 259. 


Prof. Nichol here treats of Bacon’s philosophy with the same kind of 
literary art that he brought to bear, some months ago, on the story of 
Bacon’s life (see Minp xiii. 605). The result, good reading though 
it be, does not alter one’s opinion that Bacon, upon whom so much 
work both scientific and popular had already been done, was not 
the thinker for whom the one-volume rule of the “ Philosophical 
Classics” series should first have been broken. As his life, for any 
light it could throw on his philosophy, needed no re-writing through a 
whole volume, so now his philosophy is made to fill another only by 
having prefixed to it a long sketch of the thought of 2000 foregone 
years, which is but here and there more pertinent to Bacon than to 
Descartes or even Hobbes, who each made as independent a start as 
Bacon in the 17th century. Nor, brightly written as the sketch is, can 
it be said to be justified by inaccessibility in most of the (second-hand) 
authorities upon whom Prof. Nichol draws. When, however, he comes to 
his proper subject, there is certainly no lack of mastery over the tangle 
of the Baconian writings, and a fairer exhibition of the strength as well 
as shortcomings of the philosopher’s achievement could not be de- 
sired. Less adequate and satisfactory is the account given of Bacon’s 
influence upon those who came after. Here there is not much evidence 
of independent inquiry, and names of philosophers, still more of scientific 
workers, are apt to get collocated in ways not over-exact. Misprints, too 
(especially in the last pages), might easily have been fewer. There are 
useful tables of predecessors, contemporaries, works, &c., at the end. 
Still more useful, considering the multiplicity of names and matters 
touched on in the volume, would have been an index. [By the way, as 
to Bacon’s works, is it after Spedding and Ellis that all the recent books 
seem to give 1627 as the date of Rawley’s publication of Sylva Sylvarum 
and New Atlantis? An original edition, under the present writer’s eye, 
bears 1626 plainly on its front.] 
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Knowing and Being. By Joun Vetrcu, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Edinburgh and London: 
W. Blackwood & Sons, 1889. Pp. vii., 323. 


This first series of “ Essays in Philosophy,” to be followed by others 
of a like original intention, consists of lectures given from the author’s 
professorial chair to an advanced (voluntary) class in the session just 
ended. The ground now covered is indicated in the following list of 
topics:—Recent Theories; Nature and Consciousness; Reality; Rela- 
tion; Transcendental Deductions and Nature; External Perception; 
External Consciousness; Infinite Self- consciousness; Philosophy of 
Religion. The exposition, sufficiently polemical in character, has 
oe philosophical doctrine for its main text. Critical Notice will 
ollow. 


Know Thyself; or, Psychology for the People. By A. W. Houmes-Forses, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co., 1889. 


Pp. 52. 

The author, having before written on «esthetics (see Minp vi. 292), 
here offers a new psychological analysis, and keeps in reserve an applica- 
tion he has made of it to the chief problems of ethics till he sees how 
the analysis is received. Aside from metaphysics, with which he would 
rather not meddle, he finds what he considers a new and important clue 
to psychological truth in the popular distinction of body and soul as 
making up man or (!) mind. He has no difficulty (with or without meta- 
physics) in interpreting this to mean that there is in mind a “ spiritual 
element” and a “ corporeal element,” nay, more—that, as mind is ‘‘ union 
of body and soul,” so the two “elements” (spiritual and corporeal) 
result in a third, which he calls “intellectual element”. For (p. 18) 
must not water have, besides certain peculiarities due to the presence 
of hydrogen and certain other peculiarities due to the presence of oxygen, 
still others “ due to the wnion of these two gases’? To be sure, he has 
to remind us (p. 29) in another connexion, where the analogy of water 
again is drawn in, that ‘‘ water is not a bit like the gases which compose 
it”; but let that pass. Howsoever attained, the important psychological 
discovery is of a “ mental trinity,” in which the three “ elements ’— 
spiritual, intellectual, corporeal—come to figure as (respectively) “the 
faculties,” “ consciousness,” “the senses”. This last triad now gets run 
out into three parallel series of what the author, apparently, must still 
call “elements’’. ‘ The faculties ’ (meaning perception, reason, memory, 
&e.) yield the series—sentiment, emotion, aspiration, power. To these 
correspond under “the senses” the series—sense, sensation, appetite, 
motion. And, in the middle, under “ consciousness”? come part passu-— 
thought, belief, intention, will. If the reader does not exactly see how, 
for example, “the faculties’? should behave in such a way, he may 
readily learn by turning to the tract itself, which has the great merit of 
shortness, besides being more or less lively from cover to cover. On the 
whole, one may hazard the conjecture that the strength of the author’s 
ethics will not be found to lie in its accommodation to this novel psycho- 
logical scheme. 


The Primitive Family in its Origin and Development. By C. N. STARCKE. 
(“ International Scientific Series,” Vol. lxvi.) London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., 1889. Pp. xi., 315. 

The character of this book is, as the author says, “ mainly critical ”. 

Previous theories of ‘‘ the primitive family” having failed to distinguish 

accurately between the family and the clan, it has been necessary to 
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bring out the distinction; and, to do this, elaborate criticism of theories 
opposed to the author’s was required. The general impression got from 
the book is that the author is a little too anxious to disagree with other 
theorists. At the same time, he gives the appropriate facts in great 
abundance, and is careful to expound the theories to which he is opposed 
before criticising them. The main results of his own examination of the 
facts are as follows:—“ The male, rather than the female line, was the 
more primitive ’ (p. 195). ‘Sexual considerations were not the basis of 
marriage ” (p. 231). “ Marriage had its origin in the necessity of estab- 
lishing a household” (p. 258). “The household is the source of legislative 
order, not from its character of blood-relationship, but from its local 
isolation” (p. 37). “The primitive organisation of the clan is derived from 
that of the tribe, and not of the family. . . . The character both of the 
primitive clan and of the tribe is that of free association for mutual 
protection. . . . The clan differed from the tribe, as a part from the 
whole. . . . The family, on the other hand, is an altogether independent 
formation which flourishes within the tribe or clan. The family is not 
a group which obeys a leader, but a collection of individuals which 
belong to another man. . . . As soon as the family was enlarged into a 
group, it exceeded its own limits, and approached more nearly to the 
organisation of the clan, in proportion to its endeavour to perform the 
same functions” (pp. 276-7). “The clan, like the family, is a legal group, 
and the groups were kept together by legal bonds long before the ties of 
blood had any binding power” (p. 231). “ Exogamy prohibits marriage 
between persons who are so nearly related that they have no legal inde- 
pendence of each other; endogamy prohibits the marriage of persons 
whose legal status is too remote from each other” (p. 233). ‘‘ The defi- 
nition of kinship results from the conflict between clans, and teaches us 
nothing further with respect to the child’s relation to its parents. The 
choice between the two possible lines is decided by the economic organi- 
sation of the community, and by the local grouping of individuals; but 
there is not the slightest trace of the fact that considerations with 
respect to the sexual relations had any influence in the matter” (p. 118). 


History of German Theology in the Nineteenth Century. By F. LicutTEn- 
BERGER, Dean of the Faculty of Protestant Theology at Paris. 
Translated and Edited by W. Hastis, B.D., Examiner in Theology, 
University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1889. 
Pp. xxxix., 629. 


This is a translation, characterised by the usual excellence of Mr. 
Hastie’s work in this kind, of the second (1888) edition of Lichtenberger’s 
Histoire des idées religieuses en Allemagne depuis le milieu du 18¢ siecle jusqu’d 
nos jours (1873, 3 vols.) “The translation contains the matter of the 
last two volumes, with the account of the Classical Literature (pp. 242- 
278) taken from the first volume. The author has furnished many cor- 
rections, additions and improvements throughout; the chapter on the 
Neo-Kantian school is wholly new; and all this matter has been trans- 
lated from his manuscript. The translator is responsible for limiting the 
English edition to the period of the Nineteenth Century, and for some 
minor modifications ; but this has been done with the sanction and co- 
operation of the author, and in such a way that this edition is both 
unique and complete in itself. The Appendix (pp. 611-624; taken from 
Dr. Schatfs Encyclopedia, with the exception of the note on Prof. Néldeke, 
which has been drawn from the new edition of Meyer’s Conversations- 
Lexicon) has been added for the sake of completeness, the volume appro- 
priately closing with Dr. Schaffs account of Dorner, the last of the great 
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systematic theologians. Owing to the new matter furnished by the 
author, which is of great value, this English edition is much more correct 
and complete, both in the History and Literature (which are carried down 
to date) than the French editions.” A noteworthy feature of Dr. Lichten- 
berger’s work is that the history of German biblical criticism, which 
constitutes its substance, is brought into connexion with the history 
of philosophy and general literature in Germany during the period. 
“Grounded not only upon a conscientious study of the sources of the 
subject,” the translator remarks, “but upon faithful reference to all that 
has been lately written worth reading upon it, it is pervaded at the same 
time by a living ayeperny for all that is highest and most enduring in 
modern theological thought, and its representations and judgments are 
restrained and guided by an independent critical faculty and an earnest 
regard for practical Christian truth.” 


Essays and Addresses. Ry BERNARD Bosanquet, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
1889. Pp. xi., 199. 


Mr. Bosanquet’s aim, in this collection of Essays and Addresses, is to 

ut forward an “ideal of modern life” which he calls “Christian 

ellenism’’. In the sixth and seventh papers (“The Kingdom of God 
on Earth,” ‘“‘ How to read the New Testament”) he seeks to show that 
Christianity, properly understood, is simply the faith that nothing but 
good is a reality (p. 124). “This faith is what people mean by religion.” 
The three more strictly philosophical papers (v. ‘‘On the True Con- 
ception of Another World,” viii. “The Philosophical Importance of a 
True Theory of Identity,” ix. “On the Philosophical Distinction be- 
tween Knowledge and Opinion”)—the first of which was originally 
published as a preface to the author’s translation of a portion of Hegel’s 
Aisthetik (see Mind xii. 134, 596), the second as an article in Minp 
(xiii. 356)—give the author’s view of the true nature of the Hegelian 
philosophy and the German movement of which it formed part. Not 
only this movement, but Hegel himself in temper and purpose, Mr. 
Bosanquet holds, was opposed to theological orthodoxy and worked for 
“an enlarged and purified Hellenism”. The remaining papers (i.-iv.) 
are on social subjects. 


Agnostic Faith. Enlarged from a Paper on “ Ethical Theism,” in the 
ae Review, of February, 1884. London: W. Ridgway, 1889. 
58. 

The author inquires whether theism is compatible with “ intellectual 
agnosticism,” that is, with the conviction that nothing can be known 
beyond phenomena. The most distinctive point of the paper, as he 
indicates (p. 15, note), is the historical argument that there is a constant 
psychological cause —the desire for the realisation of an ethical ideal for 
its own sake—tending to produce in the European mind a belief in the 
providential government of the world. To show this he points to the 
theistic element in the teaching of the later Stoics ; the origin of which, 
he contends, is to be sought in ethical tendencies, and not in the 
theoretical arguments, such as the argument from design, brought 
forward in its support. Theism being thus “not only needed, but pro- 
vided for,” the only question is whether the “ intellectual agnostic ”’ shall 
resist or yield to the impulse towards theistic faith. On grounds similar 
to those set forth in Kant’s Practical Reason, he concludes that belief in 
theism is rational as well as natural, but that the theist is not to look for 
scientific or metaphysical demonstration. 
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Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta: A Return to Dualism. By Scotus 
Novanticus. Second Edition, revised and extended. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1889. Pp. xiii., 295. 


‘The author (Prof. S. Laurie) here tells us that in his first edition 
(reviewed in Mrnp ix. 574) he dealt in a brief, if not perfunctory, way 
with the mental experiences which precede the emergence of Reason, 
being anxious to hasten to his main argument. He now speaks more 
fully of the phenomena of feeling, and has been led, in this connexion, to 
modify his’ view as to the source of the consciousness of Being. This 
affects his language in several chapters, and has made necessary a 
revised statement of the categories. “The argument of the book 
remains what it was, but the statement is fuller and largely recast.” 
As to Being, it was declared in the former edition that “it seems to be 
given in sense, whereas it is, on the contrary, a datum of Will or 
Reason”. Now, the true state of the case is held to be that there is, 
“prior to the emergence of Reason, a feeling of ‘being’ particular and 
universal, and that Reason emerges for the purpose, inter alia, of 
affirming or knowing this”. According to the author’s earlier view, 
consciousness of Being is a “new fact of intelligence,” and is “the 
self-sprung issue of the percipient act,” “the product of intelligence 
itself’. In his modified view, though the knowledge of Being is not, yet 
the feeling is, the object of sensation or of “attuition” (i.e. the reflex 
ordering of sensations prior to the emergence of the “ Will-reason”’ 
manifested in Perception). The affirmations of “reason activity” are 
now declared to be all, as immediate feelings, “implicit in the attuent 
or esthetic consciousness”; whereas previously it was contended that, 
in the dialectic percepts or categories of reason, “intelligence has 
acquired a new fact ... not at all from without but from within”. 
Consistently with this change of position, the notion of Being is now 
introduced in part i., where it is expressly described as “ felt” prior to 
its “affirmation” by reason. Two new chapters (“General Statement 
as to the rise of Reason in the Conscious Subject,” “The Primary Laws 
of Reason in relation to the Form of Percipience’’) are included in this 
part. Other new chapters are one on “End,” and one on “ Being, 
Universal and Necessary” in part v. Parts vi., vii. and viii. (all greatly 
extended) are rearranged ; the division into chapters being new. The 
“Parallelism of Sense and Reason” is made the subject of a special 
chapter of part vi. (on the Categories). The whole essay is by the 
additions nearly doubled in size. 


Perception and Conception, and Cause and Personality. Two Essays by E. 
P. Scrymcour, B.A., Formerly Scholar of Oriel, and Lecturer in 
King’s College, London. London: Harrison & Sons, 1889. Pp. 32. 


Conception is here viewed as an endeavour after mutual communica- 
tion among persons. Nature, or the common object of general 
experience, it is found, is known only as law; motion and feeling 
being reducible to thought. Among the elements of immediate Per- 
ception, as well as of general Experience, there is not only Personality 
but Cause. The general result is that the existence of the single object, 
Nature, “ compels us to recognise the existence of One Supreme Person 
in actual communication with ourselves, as we are with one another’”’. 


The Scholastic Idea of the Universal. By the Rev. F. Winrrip LEscHER, 
O.P. London: M. Gildea, 1889. Pp. 16. 


An exposition of the theory of abstraction based by Thomas Aquinas 
on Aristotle. The Scholastic doctrine is represented as including all 
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the truth and excluding the errors contained in the opposed philosophical 
doctrines of later times. 


The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. A Study in Rageivenie) Psycho- 
logy by AtrreD Binet. Translated from the French by THomas 
McCormack. With a Preface by the Author written especially for 
the American Edition. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Com- 


pany, 1889. Pp. xii., 121. 


In putting forth so early after its appearance in French (see 
Minp xiii. 617) this careful translation of M. Binet’s study of the 
psychic life of micro-organisms, the Open Court Publishing Company has 
shown at once enterprise and discrimination. As the study is of special 
interest, a brief account may be attempted here of its main gist,—and 
the more because, in a previous No., it was merely mentioned among the 
other pieces making up M. Binet’s volume of Etudes de Psychologie 
expérimentale. Close observation of unicellular organisms (animal and 
vegetable), both in the way of original experiment and in following the 
work done by others, has convinced the author that their “life of 
relation ” does not consist simply in “ cellular irritability,” but that their 
movements, be the explanation of this what it may, have every appear- 
ance of choice. This he shows especially by descriptions of their 
phenomena of nutrition and reproduction. The actions of the 
“autonomous” cells—particularly Infusoria—will bear comparison for 
complexity, he finds, even with those of the higher Metazoa. Further, 
the sperm-animalcules of higher plants and animals act like complete 
organisms, unicellular or multicellular. Darwin’s laws of sexual selection 
“not only apply to individuals; they apply also to sexual elements”. 
The author does not profess to determine whether the various acts of 
proto-organisms and of spermatozoids, &c., are accompanied by con- 
sciousness or not; but he finds that they have at least the unique 
“physiological,” as distinguished from mechanical and chemical, 
character as much as the actions of the most complex of higher 
organisms. By generalising the results of experiments on the nuclei of 
unicellular organisms, he arrives at the result that “the nucleus is in a 
certain sense the focal seat of life in all its forms”. ‘The psychologist 
will notice with interest that,” when a cell has been enucleated, “the 
psychical function of the protoplasm outlives the regenerative function 
for an appreciable length of time; a fragment of a cellule which, having 
been mutilated by the act of severance, is unable to correct its outward 
form, or to secrete a fresh cuticle, or to reconstruct its lost organs, is 
nevertheless still capable of perceiving sensations and of responding 
thereto by movements.” When he speaks of “ perceiving sensations ” 
the author does not intend to dogmatise as to the nature of the con- 
scious process. He maintains firmly, however, that all the attempts that 
have hitherto been made at mechanical or chemical explanation of those 
phenomena of proto-organisms that look like sensation and voluntary 
motion are merely verbal. Physiologically, his general conclusion as to 
these organisms is that their protoplasm—by which is to be understood 
here “the entire cellular body” inclusive of the nucleus—“ embodies in 
itself all the functions that, in consequence of an ulterior division of 
labour among the pluricellular organisms, have been assigned to distinct 
elements ”’. 


The Mind of the Child. Part I. The Senses and the Will. Part II. The 
Development of the Intellect. Observations concerning the Mental 
Development of the Human Being in the First Years of Life. By 
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W. Preyer, Professor of Physiology in Jena. Translated from the 
original German by H. W. Brown, Teacher in the State Normal 
School at Worcester, Mass. (‘The International Education Series.” 
Edited by W. T. Harris, LL.D.) New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1888. Pp. xxvi., 346; xli., 317. 

This translation of Preyer’s well-known work, Die Seele des Kindes, 
makes vols. vii. and ix. of the “ International Education Series,” edited 
by Mr. W. T. Harris, and projected on a very extensive and carefully 
thought-out plan. The series is to comprise (1) History of Education, 
(2) Educational Criticism, (3) Systematic Treatises on the Theory of 
Education, (4) The Art of Education. Several volumes have already 
appeared, in addition to the present two, and, to judge from the selection 
made, as well as from the execution of the present translation, the 
working-out of the plan will be adequate to the expectations raised. As 
Preyer’s work was reviewed at length in Minp vii. 416, it is not necessary 
to say anything of the contents. Prof. Stanley Hall contributes an 
“Introduction to the American Edition” (vol. i., pp. xx.-xxv.), and the 
Editor a general Preface to each volume. The very useful ‘ Conspectus’ 
drawn up by the translator at the editor’s request, and printed in 
vol. ii. (pp. ix.-xli.), must be specially mentioned. In this the results of 
- author’s observations, arranged by months, are given in chronological 
order. 


L’Esthétique du Mouvement. Par Paut Sourtau, Ancien éléve de l’Ecole 
normale supérieure, Agrégé de philosophie, Professeur & la Faculté 
des Lettres de Lille. Paris: F. Alcan, 1889. Pp. 381. 


This book, after an introduction (pp. 1-10) on the “Method and Plan 
of the Work,” is divided into four parts :—(1) “ Determination of Move- 
ment” (pp. 11-70); (2) “Mechanical Beauty”? (pp. 71-161); (3) “ Ex- 
pression of Movement” (pp. 164-220) ; (4) “ Perception of Movement” 
(pp. 221-323). The author has had in view to make a special question 
of xsthetics the subject of a psychological, or psychophysical, mono- 
graph. The title of his first part indicates that, in his view, the forms of 
muscular motion, naturally determined, ought to be studied before the 
forms of motion employed in the arts. He finds that the natural 
motions of living organisms are grounded at once in the desire to escape 
pain—since action dismisses both pains in general (physical and mental) 
and the special pains of repose—and to obtain positive pleasure. The 
pleasure of activity itself, however, is not the whole of the pleasure that 
is got even from play. An end beyond the activity itself is always 
desired in action; and in play this is to a great extent the pleasure in 
overcoming rivals. An extension of the feeling of emulation is the 
pride that is felt in overcoming the forces of nature, particularly gravita- 
tion, which is specially antipathetic to man. A peculiar sense of 
freedom accompanies the victory over this force. Opposed to the 
positive pleasure of motion is the pain of effort. If a movement brings 
more pleasure on the whole than it costs of pain in effort, it is on the 
whole agreeable. The aim in natural motion, accordingly, is to mini- 
mise effort. ‘“ Mechanical beauty” consists in exact adaptation to the 
end desired, or in “ good expenditure of force”. Under this head (pt. ii.) 
the author studies a number of problems of gymnastics, and then the 
various kinds of animal motion, terrestrial, aquatic and aerial. ‘ Grace,” 
or “the expression of ease in motion,” he finds, in part iii., is not 
to be measured by “economy” only, according to the “law of least 
effort’. ‘‘ Purely moral ease,” as well as “physical ease,” is to be taken 
into account. A greater real expenditure of effort may give the impres- 
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sion of less effort,—as when the natural signs of fatigue are voluntarily 
repressed. That is to say, for the explanation of grace first appearances 
are to be looked at, rather than the real relation of effort to pleasure. 
For the explanation of the perception of motion (pt. iv.), the author is 
inclined to lay little stress on any but visual sensations. Notwithstand- 
ing their importance in the first three parts of the book, the muscular 
sensations, he says (p. 224), are for the problem of perception quite 
secondary. The movements of the eyes are of little or no account for 
the esthetics of the line. Perception gives only indications, which it is 
for reason to interpret. ‘True beauty” being “in the intelligent adap- 
tation of things to their end,” a line seems to us most beautiful when 
we recognise immediately its justification, the reason why it was drawn 
so and not otherwise (pp. 294-5). 


L’Inconnaissable. Sa Métaphysique—Sa Psychologie. Par E. DE 
Roserty. Paris: F. Alcan, 1889. Pp. 192. 


This book contains the application of the author’s theory of the rela- 
tions of science and philosophy, developed in his L’ Anctenne et la Nou- 
velle Philosophie (see Mrnp xii. 620) to the problem of ‘‘the unknowable”. 
This conception of modern “ Agnosticism ’*—a term which he uses in a 
rather wide sense—he finds to be substantially identical with the ulti- 
mate concéptions of all metaphysical and religious systems. Following 
Comte, he rejects the conception on account of the part that meta- 
physic has in it; holding that the philosophy of the future is to be a 
synthesis of the sciences. 


L’ Activité mentale et les Eléments de Esprit. Par Fr. Paunuan. Paris: 
F. Alcan, 1889. Pp. 588. 


M. Paulhan’s present treatise deals first with the elements of 
mind (Part i. “The Life of the Psychical Elements,” pp. 9-85), then 
with the laws of their combination (Part ii., “The Laws of Mental 
Activity,” pp. 87-455), and lastly with their synthesis, partial, as in 
Love and Language, and total, as in the Personality (Part iii., “The 
Mind,” pp. 457-585). His psychology may be described generally as 
associational, though he is careful to distinguish it from the association- 
ism that accepts “ contiguity” and “resemblance ”’ as fundamental laws. 
The fundamental forms of association, he contends, are ‘‘ systematic 
association” and ‘systematised inhibition” in view of an end; the 
tendency to combine and separate in view of ends being a property of 
the psychical elements. The combinations and separations of elements 
and systems of elements resemble the behaviour of individuals and 
groups of individuals in society. Thus psychology is brought into 
relation with sociology as well as with physiology. If physiology 
provides a basis for psychical phenomena, sociology gives them a 
sense. To illustrate the formation of a definite personality out of 
conflicting systems of psychical elements, the author takes the life of 
Darwin; showing how the scientific tendencies gradually acquired 
predominance. 


Henri Jory. Le Crime. Etude sociale. Paris: Léopold Cerf, 1888. 


Pp. x., 892 


M. Joly’s very well-written and interesting contribution to the scien- 
tific study of crime is to be followed by two other volumes, in the first 
of which he will deal with the question of how far crime is encouraged by 
social influences, while in the second he will consider what reforms are 
required in the manner of its repression. The present volume contains 
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a description, based on facts, from the most varied sources, of the psycho- 
logical character of the criminal in relation especially to criminal associa- 
tions. The view of the criminal as at once forming and formed by the 
abnormal and “ parasitic ” society into which he enters, is the distinctive 
feature of the book, and fully entitles it to the name of a “ social study ”’. 
Further, the author seeks to establish the responsibility of criminals, and 
at the same time opposes some of the views of the Italian criminological 
school. The positive part of his argument is, in its main course, as success- 
ful as his presentation of the facts. Touching, for example, upon the 
position of those who would throw the whole responsibility for crime on 
collective “society,” he answers in epigrammatic fashion that it would 
be strange if everyone was responsible for a crime except the 
person who has committed it. To show that the criminal ought to be 
regarded as a responsible being, he carefully distinguishes criminality 
from insanity. Insanity he defines as a disease that, as it were, breaks 
the personality. ‘‘The lunatic is a man whom a radical change of 
character has violently separated from his own past.’ He is separated 
at the same time, through the incoherence of his thoughts, from all 
society. The criminal, on the other hand, either lives in apparently 
normal relations with men in general, or, if he is separated from regular 
society, lives in irregular society. Thus he is not, like the lunatic, isolated, 
but is in his way a social being. The polemic against the Italian school, 
which runs through the book, is directed against the view that the 
criminal is the atavistic representative of the savage, and against the 
attempt to distinguish the criminal type by certain innate physical . 
characters. According to M. Joly, crime has its origin, not in the special 
conditions of savage society,—for the codes of savage tribes severely 
repress crime as they conceive it,—but in permanent tendencies of 
human nature, “which has not changed”. The criminal is in the 
beginning “a man like others, or like the great majority of others”. 
It is by a gradual process, consisting in a series of acts of will, or of 
failures of will, that the character, first of the “ accidental,” and then of 
the “habitual” criminal is formed. The anomalies that are seen in con- 
victs are the effect rather than the cause of their abnormal life. If it 
were otherwise, if the criminal character were innate and recognisable 
by physical peculiarities, then, M. Joly insists, the criminal would really 
be irresponsible. A “born criminal” would not be a proper subject for 
legal punishment, but, as a victim of “ mental alienation,” would be a 
subject for medical treatment. There are not in reality many persons 
who can be described as “doing evil for the mere pleasure of doing 
evil” (p. 346), but there are a few, and these are to be regarded as 
‘‘morally insane,” and therefore irresponsible. This is the conclusion of 
an argument which, in detail, contains much useful, if sometimes over- 
sceptical, criticism. The Italian school, as a whole, it may be replied to 
some of this criticism, is not committed to all the speculative ideas, such 
as that of the “atavistic” nature of crime, which M. Joly attacks. Nor 
is he himself so far removed as he thinks from Lombroso’s ideas. He 
complains, for example, that Lombroso reduces all criminals to a single 
type (p. 62). Yet he has himself said (p. 51) that criminals, from what- 
ever point they start, tend to approach a common type. The difference, 
then, is not as to whether the criminal type exists, but as to the way in 
which it has been formed. M. Joly’s own views on this point cannot be 
said to be without the parti pris that he thinks he sees in “the new 
school”. Their motive may even be found to some extent in a mis- 
understanding of the views of that school. The Italian school, he thinks, 
tends to destroy the responsibility of the criminal by identifying crimin- 
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ality with insanity. This, as may be seen from the account of the works 
of Lombroso and Garofalo in Mrnp xiii. 450, is a misconception of the 
aims and results of the school. Garofalo defines insanity nearly in the 
same terms as M. Joly; but, in distinguishing it from criminality, he 
makes the class of “instinctive criminals,” whom M. Joly regards as 
“morally insane,” not subjects for the alienist but the first subjects of 
penal repression. His application of his definition of insanity seems 
more consequent than M. Joly’s ; for in the case of the “ born criminal” 
there can be no question of explaining crime by that kind of modification 
of the personality and break with the past that both writers regard as 
characteristic of insanity. Quoting the remark of a member of the “new 
school,”’ to the effect that criminality is innate as much as genius, M. 
Joly says that this is in no way to explain, but purely and simply to 
suppress criminality (pp. 59-60). Is genius, then, we may ask, “ sup- 
pressed” when it is said to be innate? However the theoretical points 
in dispute may be decided, it is evident here that the Italian school, as 
compared with M. Joly, extends, instead of limiting, the range of legal 
responsibility. For the practical conclusion of the school is that the 
“instinctive criminal,” in whatever way his “anomaly” may be defined 
or explained, is a proper subject for the penal law. 


Introduction a@ la Sociologie. Par GUILLAUME DE GREEF. Deux Parties. 
Bruxelles: Gustave Mayolez ; Paris: C. Marpon & E. Flammarion, 
1886, 1889. Pp. vii., 285; 459. 


These two parts of a not yet completed “ Introduction to Sociology,” 
it must be allowed apart from any difference of opinion as to the 
author’s detailed applications of his principles, are inspired by a true 
conception of scientific method. A short account may be given here of 
his aims and general results. He has sought to continue the work of 
Comte and Spencer, and at the same time to do justice to the 
socialists (newer or “scientific” and older or “ Utopian”), whose special 
service has been, he thinks, to compel attention to the dependence of 
civilisation on economical factors. Viewing society as an organism, he 
makes a “ hierarchical classification ” of its “functions”. The economical 
function, he concludes, must be placed at the base, and the political and 
juridical functions at the summit. The former is the most primitive and 
“general,” and the least intellectual and conscious of social functions. 
It corresponds to nutrition in the individual organism, while law and 
politics correspond to self-consciousness. Society acquires a developed 
self-consciousness from the time when it forms for itself a written 
historical tradition, corresponding to the psychological function of 
memory. What distinguishes the social organism from the individual 
organism and makes it the object of a special science is that the 
relations between its elements are, consciously or unconsciously, “ con- 
tractual”. .The development of the “contractual régime” is the exact 
measure of the progress of civilisation. The political and juridical 
functions, in the course of progress, lose the arbitrary character they had 
at first, and become more and more the expression of the consensus of the 
social elements. In the higher social types, “methodical debate and 
contract tend to rule all relations”. A consequence of the fundamental 
position of economical relations in the hierarchy of functions is that they 
are the last to be taken account of consciously, and the last to come 
under intelligent regulation. “The theory so long vigorous of laissez 
faire is only the systematic generalisation of the retlex and the uncon- 
scious in economic activity; it is the negation of order and progress, and 
the affirmation, now already belied by facts, that the primitive forms of 
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social intelligence are also its definitive forms.” One of the author’s 
practical suggestions, insisted on in both parts, is that “ the specialisation 
of functions, liberal as well as manual, must be counterbalanced by 
generality of instruction.” 


Ueber die psychologischen Grundlagen der Vergleichung gehobener Gewichte. 
Von Prof. Dr. G. E. Mitier und Dr. Fr. Scnumann. (Separat- 
Abdruck aus dem Archiv f. d. ges. Phys. Bd. xlv.) Bonn: Emil 
Strauss, 1889. Pp. 37-112. 


Experimental researches on the comparison of raised weights. 
According to the authors, the psychological basis of this comparison is 
not the “feeling of innervation,” but the perception of the effects of the 
impulse given, that is, the velocities with which the weights are raised ; 
the weight that rises with the greatest velocity being judged the lightest. 
Usually, when we compare a series of weights, the successive impulses 
given in raising them are equal, and the comparative estimates conse- 
quently correct. Illusions of comparison arise when, for any reason, a 
stronger or weaker (instead of an equal) impulse is given in any one of a 
series of trials. The reason of the illusion is that we have no direct 
knowledge of the degree of effort put forth, and must judge simply from 
the velocity. Further, the authors seek to prove that “feelings of in- 
nervation”’ are not only of no use for the psychological explanation of 
comparative estimates of raised weights, but that generally there is no 
reason for supposing them to exist. 


Die verschiedenartigen Elemente der Schopenhauer’sschen Willenslehre. Von 
Dr. Ernst LEHMANN. Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner, 1889. Pp. ix., 
140. 


The movement of return to Kant in German philosophy, according 
to the author, although justified by the failure of the post-Kantian 
systems as complete theories of the world, has led to neglect of the 
elements of truth in those systems. He has therefore set himself to 
examine one of them, viz., Schopenhauer’s doctrine of Will, with a view 
to discovering what it contains of permanent value. His conclusion is 
that of its three elements—“ pantheism,” “individualism,” and “sub- 
jectivism”—the second, though left by Schopenhauer as an ‘unhewn 
stone,” is that which is destined to form part of the final ‘“ system of 
philosophy,” towards which all systems will furnish contributions. 


Der Positivismus, nach seiner urspriinglichen Fassung dargestellt und 
beurteilt. Von Dr. Maximitian Britt. Hamburg: Liitcke u. 
Wulff, 1889. Pp. 61. 


This essay (which appeared first in the Easter-program of the Johan- 
neum Realgymnasium of Hamburg) is noteworthy for the accuracy 
with which it expounds the main lines of Comte’s original doctrine to 
the country that has least of all been affected by it. Interesting and 
apparently complete indication is given, at the beginning, of German 
thinking that has in any way assumed the name or character of “ posi- 
tive ” since Comte’s time; though very little of it is directly traceable to 
Comte’s influence. For German understanding of “the positive philo- 
sophy ” proper, there was need still of even so general an account 
of it as this essay offers. It is all the more satisfactory that the 
account has been so intelligently rendered ; nor could anybody, in or out 
of Germany, read without profit the observations, in the way of general 
criticism, that the author has been able within his limits to append to 
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his exposition. Though confining this to the Cours de Philosophie positive, 
he does not leave off without adding also some suggestive remarks on 
the religious transformation which Comte’s mind underwent after 1842. 
In the short introductory section some attempt is made to trace the 
fortunes of positivism in other countries as well as Germany. Here the 
author does not sufficiently distinguish, between Comtism and the 
modern movement of Experientialism generally, within which Comtism 
is no more than an episode. In France it would be difficult to show 
that the attention now given to physiological psychology is in the least 
due to “Comte’s leading”; and the same remark applies to the later 
developments of thought in Italy, where the words “positive” and 
“ positivism” are used perhaps more freely than anywhere else. English 
positivism is not overlooked, but that is all that can be said. There is some 
want of knowledge or discrimination shown in most of the references 
to English names: Sir J. Lubbock (for example) is cited with a special 
emphasis, while nothing is said of the organised band—or rather bands— 
of professed Comtists who have for so long played no inconsiderable 
part in English public life. We are all, however, foreigners in turn, and 
prone enough to like shortcoming. The value and interest of Dr. Briitt’s 
essay remain. 


Kants Begriindung der Afsthetik. Von HERMANN COHEN, Professor an der 
Universitit Marburg. Berlin: F. Diimmler, 1889. Pp. xii., 433. 


This volume, coming after the author’s Theorie der Erfahrung and 
Kants Begriindung der Ethik (see M1np xi. 134 and iii. 153), completes his 
exposition of the three branches of philosophy—theoretical, practical 
and esthetic—on Kantian principles. The systematic exposition of the 
principles of Aisthetics extends over pages 144-433. This is preceded 
by a brief general introduction (pp. 1-5) and by longer “ historical” and 
“systematic” introductions. The doctrine of the book is that which 
has been expounded in the author’s former works, viz., that Kant was 
the first to found a genuine system of philosophy, and that this has to be 
taken henceforth as the basis for all effective philosophising. In 
esthetics, above all, Kant’s foundation is indispensable; for previous to 
the Critical Philosophy there had been, and could have been, no 
deduction of esthetics as a branch of philosophy independent of the 
theoretical and practical branches recognised by Aristotle. The starting- 
point from which any division of philosophy must be undertaken is, as 
Kant made evident in his “Copernican” view, consciousness. Now 
consciousness, in generating its various ‘‘ contents,” takes three different 
directions. The esthetic direction is not identical either with the 
theoretical or the practical direction. Experience or nature—which 
is the object of theoretical knowledge—and morality are, for the 
zsthetic consciousness, equally “ materials,” not regulating but regulated. 
This was shown by Kant in the third Kritik. Before explaining all this 
in order, Prof. Cohen gives, in his historical introduction (pp. 6-91), a 
sketch of the way in which preparation was gradually made for the 
Kantian foundation of esthetics. After a brief discussion of the theories 
of beauty put forth by Plato, Aristotle and the Neo-Platonists, the 
principal modern writers treated of (in more or less detail) are Leibniz, 
Baumgarten, Winckelmann, Mendelssohn, Lessing ‘and Herder; these 
being regarded as marking successive stages in the preparation for the 
definitive constitution of an independent philosophy of beauty. ‘The 
Cogito of esthetics,” Prof. Cohen finds, is the term “‘ideal,’’ made current 
by Winckelmann in a sense identical with the classical (or Platonic) 
sense of “idea”; for this in esthetics ‘signifies the deduction of art 
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from consciousness”. Among Kant’s predecessors, Herder took the last 
step by showing that art is a manifestation of the idea of humanity that 
expresses it, in its own manner, as adequately as other manifestations ; 
but his theory was only a theory of the arts collectively, not of the 
consciousness of beauty in its distinction from the consciousness of 
nature and morality. A definitive theory of beauty was impossible till 
the proper place had been found for it within the system of the philo- 
sophical disciplines, and this was found by no one before Kant. 


Die reine Vernunftwissenschaft. Systematische Darstellung von Schellings 
rationaler oder negativer Philosophie. Von Dr. Philos. Kart Groos. 
Heidelberg: G. Weiss, 1889. Pp. x., 190. 


A careful exposition of the principles of Schelling’s “rational or 
negative”? earlier philosophy, in two parts—i. ‘“‘ Foundation of the 
science of Pure Reason” (pp. 1-78), ii. ‘‘ Development of the science of 
Pure Reason” (pp. 74-190). 


Der Mikrokosmos, ein angeblich im 12ten Jahrhundert von dem Cordubenser 
Josef thn Zaddik verfasstes philosophisches System, nach seiner Echthett 
untersucht. Von Dr. LrEopoLD WEINSBERG. Breslau: W. Koebner, 
1888. Pp. 61. 


The first part of an investigation of the little known philosophical 
work, Mikrokosmos, usually ascribed to Joseph ibn Zaddik of Cordova, a 
Jewish philosopher of the 12th century. The author here argues that 
the Mikrokosmos was not written by its reputed author. Ina second (not 
yet published) piece he would prove that it belongs to the 10th 


century. 


Lehrbuch der evangelischen Dogmatik. Von Dr. Frieprich Bert. 
Nirzscu, ord. Professor der Theologie in Kiel. Erste Hilfte. 
Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1889. Pp. xii., 211. 


This is a book which, though more specially theological, claims notice 
for its general philosophical interest. In presenting the theory of 
‘evangelical dogmatics,” the author marks out its province in a philo- 
sophical spirit, distinguishing religion carefully from esthetics, meta- 

hysics and ethics, and seeking to determine the kind of proof that can 
fe offered of the truth of a religion. He makes, in particular, a very 
good defence of the supernaturalist position, from the ground that, 
while the necessity of a special revelation cannot be proved except to 
those whose mental attitude is that of “faith,” yet metaphysically its 
possibility can be established. Miracles (which a special revelation 
involves, being indeed itself miraculous) are certainly interruptions of 
the ordinary course of nature, but there can be no experimental proof of 
their impossibility, and for the theist they are interruptions against 
which there is no general philosophical presumption. From his super- 
naturalist point of view, the author finds room for historical and anthro- 
pological researches into the origin of religions. It is not inconsistent 
with the truth of a particular religion, he insists, that there should be 
general psychological causes urging men to religious belief. The sub- 
jective cause of religious belief he finds to be the desire for “ethical 
self-maintenance ’’—-that is, for the attainment of freedom from the 
constraint of nature by means of a personal relation of dependence on 
God. All the “ positive religions ”—and, historically, there are none else 
—have “myths” or “traditions” (oral or written), rites and worships. 
Christianity is distinguished from other religions by uniting the three 
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marks of “universalism” (ze. the effort after universal prevalence), 
monotheism, and the “specifically” ethical character. The last 
character has the pre-eminence; the two former being its conditions. 
Religion is, first of all, something “ objective,” an institution. The 
religious community into which a person is born acts on him before he 
acts on it. Thus it is impossible for anyone to look at the documents of 
Christianity, for example, wholly unbiassed by influences from his 
religious environment. A statement of Christian dogmatics from the 
point of view of a particular Church must, however, be at the same time 
the statement of a personal faith; and, ultimately, it is on subjective 
conviction that articles of faith rest. Among the psychical elements of 
religious belief, feeling—and not thought or will—is the first in rank. 
All religions except Christianity (with the preparation for it in Judaism) 
have been produced simply by the sense of a practical need, in face of 
the “general revelation” of human life and of the course of nature ; 
Christianity (with the religious institutions that prepared the way for it), 
by this need together with a divine answer to it in a “special revela- 
tion”. Apart from “internal experience,” the objective relation between 
God and man that is asserted by the believer is indemonstrable. To 
those who have no internal experience of the relation, all that can be 
shown is that the belief in its reality is not contradicted by positive 
scientific or historical knowledge. 


Biblische Psychologie, Biologie und Pédagogik als die Grundlagen christlicher 
Erziehung und Selbstzucht. Dargestellt von Professor Dr. Karu 
Fiscuer, Konigl. preuss. Gymnasialdirektor. Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 
1889. Pp. 119. 

The author—presupposing in each case the unity and sufficiency of 
the scriptural teaching—gives an account of ‘ Biblical Psychology ”’ 
(pp. 3-32), “ Biblical Biology” (pp. 35-70), and “ Biblical Pedagogics ” 
(pp. 73-95). Ina final section (pp. 99-119) he briefly sets forth his theory 
of “ Christian education and self-discipline”. The first section has most 
philosophical interest ; giving, as it does, a clear and coherent view of 
the psychology of the Bible. Dr. Fischer’s accounts of the relation of 
soul and spirit (Pneuma), and of the heart as the centre of the inner life 
—a use of the term which is compared with that of Homer and the 
tragedians—are especially good. The second section is concerned 
rather with the application of biological terms, such as “birth” and 
“ orowth,’’ to the spiritual life, than with biblical biology in the strict 
sense in which psychology is spoken of in the first section. Education, 
according to the view set forth, is divisible into three stages—of 
nature, of law and of the spirit. The third stage is that of self-disci- 
pline exclusively ; the first two, in the Christian view of education, are 
the preparation for this. In the life of the individual as of mankind, 
the author regards the state of (relative) “ natural innocence” as 
preceding the state of law; and he holds it to be the duty of the 
educator to prolong the former as much as possible. Teachers will 
find, in his pedagogic sections, many useful hints. In particular he 
dwells on the importance of adapting the method of education to the 
dispositions and capacities of the individual child. 


Historia Philosophiae Graecae. Testimonia Auctorum conlegerunt Notisque 
instruxerunt H. Rirrer et L. PRELLER. Editio septima, quam 
curaverunt Fr. ScHuULTESS et Ep. WELLMANN. Gothae: Sumptibus 
Fridr. Andr. Perthes, 1888. Pp. vi., 598. 

Here is completed the new, and not a little modified, edition of Ritter 
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and Preller, of which a first part appeared separately in 1886, and was 
noted in Mrnp xii. 310. The important character of the changes so far made 
by the first of the two co-editors whose names now stand on the title-page, 
was there indicated. It is not expressly said, but it may perhaps be in- 
ferred, that the second two-thirds (or more) of the work, beginning with 
the Sophists, have been seen to by the other co-editor ; to him, certainly, 
are due the two indexes (pp. 571-98), which, now for the first time 
appended, greatly add to the practical value of so varied and comprehen- 
sive a repertory of philosophical opinion. It was not necessary to the 
same extent (as in the earlier part) to recast or to enlarge the sections 
dealing with the great and the later periods of ancient thought; it has 
even been found possible to provide more room for the new matter by 
withdrawal of less important passages formerly given. But all through 
there is evidence of the great care taken to make the book, in the 
present more advanced state of knowledge, as indispensable to the 
student of ancient philosophy as it has been found to be ever since it 

first appeared in 1838. 


RECEIVED also :— 


J. P. Mahatfy, J. H. Bernard, Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English 
Readers, i., Lond., Macmillan, pp. xix., 387. 
G. S. Fullerton, A plain Argument for God, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 


. 110. 

C. Cutler, The Beginnings of Ethics, New York, Armstrong, pp. xiv., 324. 

R. Nakashima, Kant’s Doctrine of the ‘ Thing-in-itself,’ New Haven, 
Conn., Price, Lee & Adkins, pp. 104. 

Proceedings of the American Society for Psychical Research, i. 4, Boston, 
Damrell & Upham, pp. 285-576. 

J. B. Saint Hilaire, La Philesophie dans ses rapports avec les Sciences et la 
Religion, Paris, Alcan, pp. 280. 

G. Sorel, Le Procés de Socrate, Paris, Alean, pp. 396. 

F. Masci, Psicologia del Comico, Napoli, Tipografia della Regia Univer- 
sita, pp. 80. 

G. Gimbal, ‘Nicola Spedalieri, Citta di Castello, Tipografia dello Stab. S. 
Lapi, pp. xc., 368 ; 296. 

F. Tocco, Le Upere Latine di Giordano Bruno, Firenze, Le Monnier, pp. 


420. 

Th. Gomperz, John Stuart Mill, Wien, Konegen, pp. 49. 

E. v, Hartmann, Lotze’s Philosophie, Leipzig, Friedrich, pp. xii., 183. 

A. Olzelt-Newin, Ueber Phantasie-Vorstellungen, Graz, Leuschner u. 
Lubensky, pp. 130. 

A. Roder, Der Weg zum Gliick, Leipzig, Spamer, pp. viii., 135. 

E. Fischer, Das alte Testament u. die christliche Sittenlehre, Gotha, F. A. 
Perthes, pp. 161. 

H. Miinsterberg, Beitriige zur experimentellen Psychologie, Heft i., Freiburg 
i. B., J. C. B. Mohr, pp. xii. 188. 

J. de Haas, Inleiding tot de Wijsbegeerte, Haarlem, J. Enschedé en Zonen, 
pp. Xxxi., 222. 


Notice will follow. 


| 


VII.—FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLoGy.—Vol. No. 2. F. Peterson— 
Extracts from the Autobiography of a Paranoiac. [The religious para- 
noiac from whose autobiography a series of exceedingly curious and 
interesting extracts is here given had real introspective ability and 
power of expression. He was able to diagnose his disease psychologically 
with the utmost accuracy, recognised that he was insane, and, even 
while maintaining the reality of his prophetic mission, admitted the 
poy that this was one of his delusions. Other minds, he at 
ength came to believe firmly, could act directly on his own; and he 
connected this notion in the most ingenious way with the recognition 
at once of his own insanity and of his power of seizing its symptoms 
introspectively. His mind, he recognises, has an “impotent and 
erratically acting part”; it is not “one acting unitedly, and right or 
wrong as a unit”. At the same time, by “ philosophising on its own 
manner of working,” it drives the impotent and erratically acting part 
“into a corner, as it were”. Thus it seemed to him a plausible thing 
that “the insane quality or element” in his brain might be acted on 
from without, and give itself up to such action, independent of the 
“thinking will”. This action from without, he believed, had from a 
certain period involved “the will, ideas and acts of more than one 
individual”’.] W. H. Burnham—Memory, historically and experi- 
mentally considered (ii.). [Continuation of the history of theories of 
memory.] E. C. Sanford—Personal Equation (ii.). Psychological 
Literature (The Nervous System; Hypnotism; Experimental; Ab- 
normal; Miscellaneous). Notes. 


Revue Puiosopuique. —An. xiv., No. 4. A. Binet—La vision men- 
tale. [By tactile or muscular excitation of an anesthetic limb in 
hysterical subjects, as has been already shown (see Rev. Phil. for 
February), visual and other images can be caused to arise. The 
conditions of the production of visual phenomena are here specially 
studied, many interesting results being obtained. It appears that when 
there is motor paralysis in addition to anesthesia the form of the 
anesthetic limb cannot be voluntarily represented, as it can when 
there is simple anesthesia. The images that are produced by excita- 
tion of the periphery are perceived just like sensations. They appear 
in a “ field of mental vision ” that is not a reproduction of any particular 
visual field, but is the synthesis of the various fields that have succeeded 
one another in experience. Attention modifies the position of images 
in the visual field just as the movements of the eye modify the position 
of sensations. There are illusions in the perception of the images 
comparable with illusions of external perception. For the successful 
production of visual images the subject has to be visually occupied— 
for example in reading, or with the suggestion of a visual hallucination.] 
A. Fouillée—Note critique sur la primauté de la raison pratique selon 
Kant. [All “interests” are not, as is contended by Kant and his 
followers, reducible to practical interests; nor is there any “ primacy” 
of morals over metaphysics. If there is a primacy at all, it belongs to 
metaphysics, which alone renders possible the existence of an ethics 
distinct from natural science.] F. Colonna d’Istria—Le génie et les 
métamorphoses de la folie. Analyses, &c. Rev. des Périod. Nécrologie: 
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L. Carrau. No.5. Ch. Secrétan—Questions sociales. iii, Mon utopie. 
L. de la Rive—Sur Ja genése de la notion d’espace. [A reply to 
criticisms on the author’s Composition des Sensations, dc. (see MIND 
No. 54, p. 297).] E. R. Clay—Le sens commun contre le déterminisme. 
[Free-will being a datum of common sense and necessary to morality, 
all that can be required of its defenders is that they should prove it to 
be a “coherent natural datum”. To furnish some considerations 
towards this proof is the aim of the paper.] Analyses, &c. Correspond- 
ance (J.-J. Gourd—Sur la notion de phénoméne). Rev. des Périod. 
Société de Psychologie physiologique (E. Gley—Expérience relative au 
pouvoir moteur des images ou représentations mentales). No. 6. F. 
Paulhan—Les formes les plus élevées de Vabstraction (i.). [When 
psychical elements and tendencies separate into systems that work 
apart from one another, this is a kind of abstraction. There is abstrac- 
tion of this kind in the gradual formation of the written alphabet; the 
separate letters being the last stage in a long process starting with the 
comparatively undifferentiated picture-writing. ‘ Abstract ideas,” re- 
presenting no particular thing, really exist for those persons who have 
not the power of visualising distinctly; and even the most clear and 
lively images are to some extent “abstract,” being deprived of some 
elements of the perceptions they represent. Perception even—as in the 
case of voices at a distance—may have the character of an abstraction. 
Abstract ideas are at the same time general, being ideas that represent 
equally any number of things of the same kind.] LL. Marillier— 
Remarques sur le mécanisme de lattention. [Attention, which is 
essentially subordination of all other representations to a particular 
representation, is always the result of an inhibition; the dominant 
representation inhibiting its rivals. This action of one representation 
upon others does not depend on its intensity alone, but on its intensity 
together with the stability of its union with associated groups of repre- 
sentations, as compared with the intensity of rival representations and 
the stability of their unions. Translated into physiological terms, this 
theory is that the cause of attention is in the inhibitory action exercised 
by one sensory centre on others. The author, accordingly, is unable to 
accept M. Ribot’s theory of the predominance of motor activity in 
attention ; though he admits that “the only representations that 
can long hold coexistent representations under their dominion are 
those that are associated with powerful motor tendencies”. Usually 
the muscular movements accompanying attention are an indirect 
consequence of the excitation of sensory centres. Emotion, like 
muscular activity, is the result of the action of sensory centres on one 
another rather than a cause of attention. “Spontaneous” and “ vo- 
luntary”’ attention cannot be sharply distinguished. The distinction 
ought rather to be drawn between “ direct” and “indirect” attention ; 
the second being characterised by a feeling of painful effort. This 
feeling appears when a dominant representation of low intensity 
borrows all its strength from associated states.] A. Calinon—Les 
espaces géométriques. [A comparison of Euclidian geometry with the 
“general geometry” for which Euclidian space is only one among 
other kinds of space.] Rev. Gén. (M. Vernes—Histoire et philosophie 
religieuses). Analyses, &c. (B. Bosanquet, Logic; D. G. Thompson, 
Social Progress, &c.). Rev. des Périod. Nécrologie: M. Beaussire. 


La CRITIQUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (Nouv. Sér.).—An. v., No. 3. C. Renouvier 
—Victor Hugo. Le poéte et le songeur (iii). [On Hugo’s metrical 
innovations. Suggestions (but only suggestions) of these are found in 
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the 17th century classics rather than in the earlier poets in whom it 
has been customary to look for them. The really characteristic innova- 
tions of Victor Hugo do not consist in conscious breakings of the classical 
scheme of verse, such as ‘‘ enjambements,” but in new rhythms within 
the verse itself. Essentially these are new, and not revivals of a freedom 
that had been lost.] H. Dereux—Du fondement de la morale d’aprés 
Herbart (iii.). G. Lechalas—La couleur locale dans la littérature 
dramatique. [* Local colour” in the drama, when it consists in minute 
antiquarian details of manners, &c., injures esthetic effect. This is il- 
lustrated by comparison of dramas of the classical and romantic periods 
of French literature.] _C. Renouvier—Un poéte bouddhiste. F. Pillon— 
L/ouvrage de Sir J. Lubbock sur l’homme primitif.... No. 4. C. 
Renouvier—Victor Hugo, &c. (iv.). [On Hugo’s attitude towards ques- 
tions such as the relation of art and morals, and on his literary 
judgments.] L.—Note sur l’acquisition de la notion d’espace 4 propos 
d’observations récemment faites par M. Dunan. [Space of three 
dimensions is a mental construction; perception of distance, as is 
shown by M. Dunan’s recent observations in the Revue Philosophique, 
xiv. 1, being acquired. The construction takes place by the super- 
position of representative on actual visual sensations. There is no 
need for the intervention anywhere of tactile and muscular sensations, 
since the visual sensation is from the first “ extensive ’’.] J. Maldidier— 
Du libre arbitre. Une nouvelle preuve sur une ancienne définition. 
[No proof of free-will can be satisfactory except the inductive proof that 
certain acts of will are uncaused. This proof is attained when, on 
application of Mill’s canons of induction to actual volitions, no cause of 
volition is discovered.]... F. Pillon—J. Sully, Les Illusions des sens 
et de l’esprit. Correspondance. No. 5. C. Renouvier—Victor Hugo, 
&c. (v.). [On the development of the philosophical and political ideas 
of the poet.] H. Dereux—Du fondement de la morale d’aprés Herbart 
(fin). A. Lalande—Pierre Blerzy, ses idées et ses travaux. E. Pécaut— 
L’Université de Paris et les Jésuites. F. Pillon—Un nouveau manuel 
d'instruction civique. 


Rivista D1 Fiiosor1a.—An. iv. 1, No.2. L. Ferri—Un libro 
postumo di Bertrando Spaventa: Dottrina della cognizione nell’ He- 
gelianismo. R. Pasquinelli—Le nozioni del diritto e dello stato nella 
civilté e nella filosofia dei Greci prima di Socrate (i.). [Describes the 
general conditions of Greek life to which it was owing that in Greece 
first arose the definite ideas of law and of the State. These ideas were 
the expression taken by the consciousness of humanity as a subject 
distinct from the object, by which the Eastern consciousness was always 
dominated. In Greece itself the Dorian race represented more especially 
the objective and the Ionian race the subjective principle.} V. Benini— 
L’avvenire dell’ estetica (ii.). _ [Having considered (in his former article) 
the aspects of modern life, and more particularly of modern science, that 
are hostile to art, the author points to the new scientific and social ideas 
that have already become or may hereafter become sources of artistic inspi- 
ration.] N. Fornelli—Pedagogia: Una proprieta dei classici latini. [The 
property of the Latin classics (and of the ancient classics generally) which 
makes them specially good educational instruments is a certain mental 
concentration, an “ intimacy of thought with itself,” that finds expression 
in them. This concentration modern books and languages have to some 
extent lost through the dispersion of attention on a greater multiplicity 
of ideas and external things.] Bibliografia, &e. No.3. R. Benzoni— 
Rinnovamento della metafisica in Italia. [The result of the renewal of 
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interest in peng questions in Italy during recent years has been 
that metaphysic is at length completely reinstated. The question now 
to be considered is as to the true method of approaching it.] L. Credaro 
—Quale uso Cicerone abbia fatto delle fonti filiosofiche greche. [From a 
forthcoming work on the Scepticism of the Academics.] R. Pasquinelli 
—Le nozioni del diritto e dello stato, &c. (ii.). [Though no complete 
theory of the State was arrived at by the pre-Socratics, they contributed 
ideas for such a theory. Heraclitus was the first to direct philosophy 
to the study of moral problems, and Pythagoras was the first to attempt 
to give ethics a scientific foundation.] Bibliografia, &c. 


Rivista pi Finosor1a Screntirica.—Vol. viii., No. 2. R. Ardigs—Lo 
sforzo associativo e la dinamica mentale. [The succession of ideas is 
not wholly explained by the laws of association. Usually the entrance 
of an idea is followed immediately not by its associated idea but by a 
certain “ commotion” or “uneasiness,” upon which the associated idea 
then follows. This indicates that the causation of, the train of thought is 
not to be looked for in the ideas themselves as such, but in the nervous 
cerebral motions that accompany both the ideas and the premonitory 
feelings.] E. Morselli—Nota sul disagio associativo in patologia mentale. 
[Notes some pathological facts of “ uneasiness” preceding association of 
ideas, by way of supplement to the facts of normal psychology cited in 
the foregoing paper.]| A. de Bella-—TII fine ultimo dell uomo. N. Cola- 
janni—Sulla definizione del delitto secondo gli ultimi studi di sociologia 
criminale. [From a forthcoming work on Criminal Sociology.] Riv. 
Anal. Riv. Bib. &. No. 8. G. Marchesini—Assoluto e relativo. 
8. F. de Dominicis—Profili del mondo morale. [After describing the 
evolution of morals as a resultant of “natural evolution” but as having 
at the same time a value for itself that is not determined simply by its 
character as a resultant, goes on to protest against the tendency of 
modern “ psychiatry ” to neglect the logical and ethical criterion for the 
discrimination between sanity and insanity, and to lay exclusive stress 
on deviations (such as illusions of sense) from a certain mean in the 

erformance of physiological functions.] G. Sergi—Psichosi epidemica. 
in study of the contagion of mental excitement as illustrated by various 
religious and political movements due in the first instance to the 
“ suggestions ” of individuals, but inexplicable without the supposition of 
a mental disorder, an “epidemic psychosis,” widely diffused in society.] 
Riv. Gen. (G. Mazzara—Sviluppo della filosofia naturale nella chimica). 
Riv. Anal. Riv. Bib., &. No. 4. T. Vignoli—La scuola: Studio 
sociologico. [Traces the history of the school, and finds that the form 
into which it tends naturally to evolve is that of “the free and laic 
school”.] M. Pilo—Il problema estetico. [From a forthcoming 
work on Aisthetics.| A. de Bella—-Note sulla degenerazione nella 
storia. [From a forthcoming sociological work.] Questioni del 
Giorno (B. Meilach-Danielli—Pietro Lavroff: Biografia di un filosofo 
russo). Riv. Bib., &c. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR Puinosopuin, &c.—Bd. xev., Heft. 1. R. Seydel— 
Der Schliissel zum objectiven Erkennen. ['The distinction between 
“content” and ‘“ function” is “the key to objective knowledge”. 
Objective truth is in the content of our thoughts; but this content is 
to be distinguished from the function, or psychological form of existence, 
to which it is bound.] L. Fischer— Zu dem R. Seydelschen Aufsatze : 
“Kants synthetische Urtheile a priori, etc.”. R. Seydel—-Erwiderung. 
H. Spencer—Kant’s Ethik (iibers. B. Vetter). E. v. Hartmann— 
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Wundt’s Ethik. E. Zéller—Schwedische Schriften iiber Lotze. Recen- 
sionen. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE MoNATSHEFTE.—Bd. xxv., Heft 5,6. F. Staudinger— 
Der Widerspruch in theoretischer und praktischer Bedeutung (i.). [The 
contradictions of subjective experience are the starting-point for arriving 
at a system of objective knowledge and of ethics. Contradictions in 
theory or practice are analogous to disturbances of the equilibrium of 
organic functions. Unity is restored when contradictions are solved. 
In ethics the unity that has to be established consists in a harmony of 
ends. In theory of knowledge we have to proceed from the order of 
thought to an objective order that makes the subjective unity of con- 
sciousness rors | Th. Lipps—Psychologie der Komik (v.). Recen- 
sionen. Litteraturbericht, &c. Heft 7, 8. Staudinger— Der 
Widerspruch, &c. (Schluss). Th. Lipps— Psychologie der Komik 
(Schluss), [Transition is here made to the esthetics, as distinguished 
from the psychology, of the comic.] Recensionen. Litteraturbericht, &c. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE.—BA. xiii., 
Heft 2. G. Norrie—Dr. med. Valdemar Krenchel’s Grundziige einer 
mechanischen Theorie der Lichtempfindung. Th. Lipps—Bemerkungen 
zur Theorie der Gefiihle. [Feelings of pleasure and pain differ from 
sensations as belonging to the inmost core of subjectivity while the 
latter are objective. Accordingly they are unlocalised and have no 
special nervous process at their base. We tend to regard them as 
localised along with the sensations to which they are attached; but 
they are separable in thought from these. The origin of the notion that 
there is a special nervous process at the base of feeling is in the ambiguity 
of the word ‘ pain,’ which is applied both to the objective sensation that 
accompanies the feeling of pain and to the feeling itself, which belongs 
to the unlocalised and unextended Ego. Since there is no peculiarity in 
the feeling itself by which we can distinguish “sensible feelings,” that is, 
the feelings of pleasure or pain attached to sensations, from others, a 
common cause of all pleasures and of all pains is to be looked for. The 
ground of pleasure, wherever it can be ascertained, is found to be 
“support,” that of pain “contradiction,” of sensations, thoughts, &c., 
on the part of the soul, that is, of the mental organisation or constitu- 
tion. Distinguishable from pleasure or pain, though in reality only 
another side of the same feeling, is the feeling of conation, which is the 
object of immediate experience that gives its sense to the conception of 
“will”. The activity that is accompanied by the feeling of will is itself 
simply an activity of associative connexion that only reaches its end 
after overcoming an obstacle. What are called the effects of will are 
really the effects of the associative connexion, just as the “ effects of 
heat” are the effects of the objective process that is accompanied by 
the feeling of heat. Like the feelings of pain and pleasure, the feeling 
of conation belongs wholly to the subject and not at all to the external 
world. Self-feeling, consisting of feelings of conation and of feelings of 
pleasure and pain, is that to which everything else that comes to be called 
Ego or is brought into relation with the Ego is suspended.] A. Marty— 
Ueber Sprachreflex, Nativismus und absichtliche Sprachbildung (iv.). 
F. Staudinger—Identitit u. Apriori (ii.). Anzeige. Selbstanzeige, &c. 


ArcHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER Heft 8. W. 
Dilthey—Archive der Litteratur in ihrer Bedeutung fiir das Studium 
der Geschichte der Philosophie. [Points out the importance of un 
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published manuscripts for the history of philosophy, and urges that they 
should be sought out and made accessible to students.] V. Brochard— 
Protagoras et Démocrite. [The doctrine of Protagoras was not a pure 
“ subjectivism,” but “an objective and realistic relativism”. He held 
that things are as they appear; and, holding with Heraclitus that 
appearances are contrary to one another, he proclaimed the equal 
objective reality of contraries. The first subjectivist philosopher was 
Democritus, who was later than Protagoras, and whose doctrine marks 
an advance on that of Protagoras. Separating for the first time the 
representation from the reality, he was able to declare sense illusory 
without denying the possibility of scientific truth. Democritus and 
Plato, opposed as their dogmatisms were, pursued the same end,—to 
maintain against the sophist the rights of science.] P. Tannery—Sur 
un fragment de Philolaos. [In a fragment of Philolaus given by Proclus, 
in which certain deities are assigned to certain geometrical figures, each 
god or goddess corresponds to a particular grouping of the signs of the 
Zodiac.| O. Kern—Kparipes des Orpheus. P. Natorp—Ueber Grundab- 
sicht und Entstehungszeit von Platons Gorgias. H. Siebeck—Zur 
Psychologie der Scholastik. [On the optical treatise of Alhacen, 
translated from the Arabic by Witelo about 1269.] L. Stein—Der 
Humanist Theodor Gaza als Philosoph. [Theodore Gaza, the grammarian 
and interpreter of Aristotle, is of much more philosophical importance 
than has usually been supposed. He alone, in the 15th century, in 
spite of his ecclesiastical position, championed an Aristotelianism free 
from all theological admixture. The writer proposes to publish and 
analyse his philosophical writings, none of which have yet been printed. 
The present (preliminary) article is biographical.] K. Lasswitz—Ueber 
Gassendi’s Atomistik. G. Itelson—Leibniz und Montaigne. Jahres- 
bericht (L. Stein, P. Tannery, I. Bywater). Neueste Erscheinungen. 


PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH.—Jahrgang ii., Heft 1. J. Pohle—Der 
neueste Sturmlauf gegen die heidnischen Classiker u. gegen die huma- 
nistiche Bildung iiberhaupt (i.). [Defends the traditional classical 
training against those who would substitute for it a training in natural 
science.] N. Kaufmann—Die Erkenntnisslehre des hl. Thomas von 
Aquin u. ihre Bedeutung in der Gegenwart. [The epistemological 
doctrine of Aquinas is a moderate Realism. Its significance for the 
present time consists in its position between the opposite errors of 
Sensationalism, which is extremely nominalistic, and Hegelian or 
Rosminian Idealism, which is extremely Leaps ae! J. A. Endres— 
Ueber den Ursprung und die Entwicklung der scholastischen Lehrme- 
thode. [The peculiarity of the Scholastic method of exposition consists 
in its setting in face of one another opposing propositions of which it 
seeks the reconciliation. The origin of this method is in the effort, 
characteristic of the medieval mind, to systematise the doctrines of 
patristic philosophy. The first adequate example of the method is 
Abelard’s Sic et Non, which afterwards served as a model to the 
Scholastics. Abelard’s adoption of it was not due to any suggestion 
from what he knew of Aristotle, but had its source in the special cir- 
cumstances of the time, just as Plato’s use of the dialogue and the use 
of the geometrical method in the Cartesian period sprang from other 
contemporary conditions. In spite of the Aristotelian basis of 13th 
century Scholasticism, therefore, the origin and the first development 
of Scholastic method are not to be traced to the influence of Aristotle. 
M. Sierp—Pascals Stellung zum Skepticismus (i.). Recensionen un 
Referate. Zeitschriftenschau. Miscellen und Nachrichten. 


VIII.—NOTES. 


PROF. DELBOEUF ON HYPNOTISM AND THE NANCY SCHOOL. 


Under a title which seems rather antiquated for his doctrine,' Prof. 
Delboeuf has just added a new piece to his remarkable series of studies 
in hypnotism (see Minp xii. 804, xiii. 148, 617). It is impossible to keep 
pace with the flood of publications on the subject now pouring from the 
continental press, but, where so much is of no particular value, it is all 
the more important to draw attention to the work of one who not only 
has no ordinary success as an operator but brings trained scientific 
faculty and, what is more, the special knowledge of a psychological 
expert to the interpretation of his facts. His present study, as appears 
in the sub-title, is counterpiece to the earlier one in which he recorded 
the impressions made upon him by a visit to the Paris Salpétriére. He 
has more and more come to see that, in the conflict waged between 
the school of M. Charcot on the one hand and the Nancy school on the 
other, the truth, as it has been evinced for him by his own researches, 
lies with the latter. A visit paid to Nancy last year brought him into 
close personal relations with the chief workers there, and he now takes 
occasion from what he saw of their procedure to set forth with added 
emphasis or new development the main conclusions on hypnotism to 
which he has himself thus far been brought. Very bright and interesting 
is the sketch given of MM. Liébeault, Bernheim, Liégeois, and of the 
therapeutic work maintained at Nancy ever since it was first started by 
M. Liébeault many years ago. As for their theorising, it has on the 
whole been marked by great sobriety, though in the father of the school 
a certain mystical strain is rather evident. Their main positions—(1) 
that the hypnotic trance is not to be described as a morbid condition ; 
(2) that the phenomena arising in it are due to suggestion, or, in other 
words, have a properly psychological origin—have the greater authority 
because founded upon an experience so much more prolonged and varied 
than anything that Paris can show. 

The following are the chief points which Prof. Delboeuf himself seeks 
to make. (1) All (or almost all) the Salpétriére phenomena are obtain- 
able with non-hysterical ‘ subjects,’ and, when more carefully controlled 
and observed than at Paris, are seen to be due to suggestion, not to any 
physical agency. (2) It is a mistake (of the Nancy school) to suppose 
that there is no memory on waking of what went on in the trance ; in 
reality it is just as with dreams, which are sometimes remembered and, 
even when at first forgotten, may come to be revived by appropriate 
suggestions. (8) Hypnotic sleep does not differ from ordinary sleep 
except in the circumstance that at least one of the senses remains com- 
pletely open to a certain class of impressions (¢g., the voice of the 
hypnotiser). (4) We all of us each day pass, between waking and 
sleeping, through a state of maximum “ suggestibility,” and the hypnotic 
art is a way of bringing on this state at other times, and especially of 
prolonging and maintaining it; intense shocks received (as they are 
most apt to be) at the moment of wakening or of going to sleep are, 


1 Le Magnétisme animal: A propos d'une Visite 4 l’Ecole de Nancy. 
Par J. DELBorUuF, professeur 4 luniversité de Liége. Paris: F. Alcan, 
1889. Pp. 128. 
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therefore, open to reduction or obliteration by counter-suggestion in the 
hypnotic state artificially induced. (5) As to criminal possibilities in 
hypnotism (insisted upon of late not only by many who know nothing of 
it, but also by an authority like M. Liégeois), though there is real danger 
that a ‘subject’ may be made to suffer injury, all the evidence points to 
the impossibility of bringing anyone to the doing of wrong, in the state 
of trance—or at least such wrong as the ‘ subject’ never dreams of doing. 
These are but a selection of the points of interest in Prof. Delboeuf’s 
latest study. It will be noticed into how close relation he seeks 
to bring hypnotism with natural sleep: everything that the author of 
Le Sommeil et les Réves (Mrnp xii. 115) has to urge upon this head deserves 
special attention. As to point (4) noted above, common experience 
seems hardly to bear it out; but it will be prudent to wait till 
Prof. Delboeuf states his case at greater length, as he gives hope of 
his doing. 
Epitor. 


An International Congress of Physiological Psychology will be held, in 
connexion with the Paris Exhibition, from the 5th to the 10th of August, 
under the presidency of M. Charcot. The main heads of the program 
are—Muscular Sense ; the part played by Movements in the formation 
of Images; whether Attention is always determined by Emotion; 
Statistics of Hallucinations; the Appetites of Idiots and Imbeciles ; 
whether in Lunatics there are Motor Impulses apart from Images and 
Ideas; Mental Poisons; Heredity; Hypnotism. 


The death-record this quarter is heavy. F.C. Donders, the famous 
physiological professor at Utrecht, who has left his mark on the scientific 
theory of vision, died on 24th March, having nearly completed his 71st 
year. On 25th March, at Mayence, where he was a gymnasium-teacher, 
died L. Noiré, aged 60: his speculations on the origin of language, begin- 
ning with his Ursprung der Sprache (1877), were first made known in Eng- 
land by his inated admirer Prof. Max Miiller, who has also sought to 
give him vogue otherwise as a philosophical authority. France has lost 
L. Carrau (at end of March) and E. Beaussire (on 8th May), both of 
them active in Paris as philosophical teachers and known more widely 
by their writings (see MIND xi. 278, xiii. 300, 615). At home has passed 
away (May 16) Prof. H. W. Chandler, who in 1867 succeeded Mansel in 
the Waynflete chair of moral philosophy at Oxford, and was known there, 
if not much to the outer world, as the most accomplished of Aristotelian 
scholars. Finally, an American correspondent sends the following :— 
“The fact may not have come to your notice that on the 23d of March, 
occurred the death of Prof. George S. Morris of the University of 
Michigan, well known to be one of the leading spirits among the idealists 
of this not altogether unidealistic land. Unquestionably his death is a 
great misfortune for philosophical studies in this country, as he was a 
most enthusiastic student and lecturer, and, though comparatively a new- 
comer among teachers of philosophy, he had awakened and inspired 
by personal contact a goodly number of earnest and able young men 
and young women to the special pursuit of the study of philosophy in 
the pure historical sense, and had stirred many more by his vigorous 
writings. Through his translation of Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy 
(1871-78), his several books and a few articles, his lectureship at the 
Johns Hopkins University (1878-1885), his professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (1881-1889), and his editorship of Griggs’s ‘‘ German 
Philosophical Classics for English Readers and Students” (7 vols.), he 
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had gained a most enviable name and influence among philosophical 
students, writers and teachers. Best of all, he was a worker, and, en- 
thusiastic and splendidly equipped as he was in every regard, promised 
very much for the future. Personally he was a most lovable man. 
—— every reason to regret deeply his untimely death at the age 
of 48, 


Another death also should be mentioned here. Laura Bridgman, the 
historic blind-deaf-mute so often referred to in these pages, died on 
24th May, at Boston, U.S.A., where (in the Perkins Institution) she 
has had her home for over half a century. She had reached the 
age of 60. 


Dr. E. B. Tylor, appointed Gifford Lecturer in Natural Theology at 
Aberdeen some time later than his fellows at the other Scottish Uni- 
versities (Mrnp xiii. 318), does not begin duty till next winter. Mr. J. 
Cook Wilson, of Oriel College, has been elected to the Wykeham chair 
of Logic at Oxford. At Columbia College, New York, the best-endowed 
philosophical chair in America, vacated through ill-health by Prof. A. 
Alexander after eight years’ tenure, has just passed to Dr. N. M. Butler, 
who has been assistant professor there, and who is also president of the 
N.Y. College for the Training of Teachers ; Mr. J. H. Hyslop at the same 
time joins Columbia College. 


THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY 
(22 Albemarle Street, W.).—Proceedings since last record :—March 11, 
Symposium ‘“ What takes place in Voluntary Action?” Messrs. B. 
Bosanquet, P. Daphne, J. S. Mann, and A. M. Ogilvie ; March 25, Mr. B. 
Bosanquet, ‘The part played by Aisthetic in the growth of Modern 
Philosophy’’; April 8, Mr. F. C. Conybeare, “ Proclus and the close of 
Greek Philosophy” ; April 29, Rev. Canon Aubrey L. Moore, ‘‘ Some 
curious Parellels between Greek and Chinese Thought”; May 13, Mr. 
A. M. Ogilvie, ‘* The Psychology of Sport and Play’”’; May 27, Mr. G. F. 
Stout, “‘ The Development of the distinction between the Physical and 
Mental, considered from a psychological point of view”. 
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